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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE SUPPORT 
OF RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


* 


The Sabbath Manual. Nos. I, Wand Il. By Justin 
Epwarps, D.D. Am. Tract Society. pp. 186, 18mo. 


Tue great object for which the institutions of religion, 
such as the observance of the Sabbath, the support of a 
stated ministry, and the maintenance of public worship, 
were established, was doubtless the spiritual improvement 
of man. But the relations which man sustains as a moral 
agent, are so interwoven with the various other relations 
which he sustains, that whatever affects the former, is 
almost sure likewise to affect the latter. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that, while these institutions exert 
their principal influence in improving the character of 
man as a spiritual and immortal being, they also, in va- 
rious ways, exert a favorable influence on his temporal 
condition ; thus furnishing a practical exemplification of 
the great truth, that ‘‘Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” It may then be useful to inquire, 
How do the results of experience, and the evidence ob- 
tained by examining the relations of cause and effect, 
agree with the evidence drawn from analogy and the tes- 
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timony of Scripture? In pursuing this inquiry we will, 
for the sake of definiteness, arrange our remarks under 
the following heads, viz. physical, intellectual, social, 
pecuniary, and political advantages. 

1. Physical advantages. It would seem as if God had 
set his seal in the physical nature of man, to the truth of 
his declaration, that ‘“‘the Sabbath was made for man.” 
So abundant has been the testimony from the lips of able 
medical practitioners in support of the position, that the 
observance of religious institutions tends to promote the 
physical well-being of man, that the insertion of even the 
substance of that testimony would extend this article toa 
very inconvenient length. Nota few of the most eminent 
physicians in this country and in Europe have testified 
that, in addition to the rest of night, man needs a periodi- 
cal cessation from labor, extended to a still greater length ; 
and that one day in seven, thus devoted to rest, is no 
more than the physical organization of man _ requires. 
Even if it be true, as some are disposed to assert, that 
resting a part of every day wonld be equally pyoductive 
of physical benefit with the rest of the Sabbath, still it is 
manifest that there would be far more liability to inter- 
ruption of rest, far less probability of a regular observance 
of the stated periods of relaxation from labor, on this plan 
of procedure, than there would be on that of setting apart 
one day in seven for the purpose of rest. How often, 
even now, does short-sighted love of gain plead for liberty 
to encroach a little on the weekly rest of the Sabbath ! 
With how much louder tongue would she plead, were she 
called upon, with each returning day, to suspend, for a 
while, her favorite pursuits! With what a determined 
spirit would she resolve to risk the penalty of disobedience, 
rather than be thus subjected to daily interruption! Even 
if we allow, then, that the two plans, if equally well ad- 
hered to, would produce an equal amount of physical 
benefit, the balance turns in favor of the one which recog- 
nizes a Sabbath, by the fact that there would probably be 
a more regular and more permanent adherence to that 
plan than to the other. ‘The case may be presented thus: 
1. Man needs periodical cessations from labor. 2. That 
plan which recognizes the existence of the Sabbath gives 
to these periodical cessations greater security of sufficiency 
in amount and regularity in recurrence, than any other 
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plan. 3. That plan is therefore better adapted to the 
physical nature of man than any other. 

But this is not the only view. In many kinds of busi- 
ness, the mental excitement wears upon the physical or- 
ganization, exhausting its energies, and tending to produce 
premature decay. It is manifest that in these cases, the 
rest of the Sabbath is very opportune ;—is, in short, the 
very thing that is needed. ‘To this class of persons a ces- 
sation of labor for a few hours only would be of little 
avail, unless some means were furnished of withdrawing 
from that labor the mental, as well as the bodily powers. 
It is a well established fact in physiology, that, in cases 
of this kind, if the attention is allowed to remain fixed on 
the same objects that have overtasked the powers, mere 
cessation from bodily action will do but very little to- 
wards restoring the wasted energies of the system. _ Per- 
haps the exhaustion which we term mental, belongs rath- 
er to the nerves through which the mind maintains its 
communication with the body, than tothe mind itself. Be 
this as it may, so long as the mental effort continues, so 
long will the nervous exhaustion produced by it continue. 
And the influence of the nerves over the other organs of 
our frame is so great aud so direct, that while the former 
remain unfit for action, the latter will remain so too. But 
we need only to try the experiment to convince ourselves 
that it is no easy matter to withdraw the mind instantly 
from a train of thought, in which it has been for some 
time steadily and ardently eugaged. Repeated efforts are 
often necessary to accomplish it. If, then, the cessation 
from labor be but for an hour or two, the mind will hard- 
ly be withdrawn from its occupation, before it will be 
called upon to attend to it again. ‘This difficulty is in a 
great measure obviated by extending the period of cessa- 
tion from labor to a whole day. 

In view of these laws of our nature, it is not surprising 
that those who deprive themselves of the rest of the Sab- 
bath often experience a premature exhaustion of the vital 


‘ powers. Accordingly, the results of statistical inquiries 


on this subject distinctly indicate, that the due observance 
of religious institutions tends to promote health and lon- 
gevity; and the observations of not a few practical men 
go to confirm this position. When Wilberforce, the states- 
man and philanthropist, heard that Lord Castlereagh had 
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committed suicide, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Poor fellow! Hewas 
certainly deranged ,—the effect probably of continued wear 
of mind. The strong impression on my mind is, that it 
is the effect of the non-observance of the Sabbath ; both as 
to abstracting from politics and from the constant recurring 
of the same reflections; and as correcting the false views 
of worldly things and bringing them down to their true 
diminutiveness.” He regarded his own habitual observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as one great cause of his ability to 
endure, for so long a time, the pressure of the multiplied 
cares and labors which devolved upon him. Maultitudes 
of testimonials of a similar character might be produced, 
all going to prove that decided physical advantages result 
to man from the observance of the Sabbath. Dr. Ed- 
wards has treated this subject in the most complete and 
satisfactory manner in his Sabbath Manual; we commend 
the volume to the serious attention of those who wish for 
a masterly and convincing argument, confirmed by irrefra- 
gable testimony. 

2. Intellectual advantages. The thoughts of the great 
mass of mankind are confined within a comparatively 
narrow range. ‘Their topics of meditation are few, their 
field of mental vision, narrow. And the greater part 
even of those few topics are not of a character to expand 
or elevate the mind. In some cases they are positively 
debasing, polluting; in others, though perhaps harmless 
and to some extent even necessary, they are nevertheless 
trivial, connected merely with the demands of our animal 
nature, with the questions, ‘* What shall we eat?) What 
shall we drink, ete.?”’ Now anything which will afford, 
to such minds as these, materials for elevated and enno- 
bling thought, which they would not otherwise possess, 
can hardly fail to be productive of intellectual advantage. 
And such are the materials for thought afforded by reli- 
gious institutions. The subjects presented from the pulpit 
are, in general, not only pure in their moral tendency, but 
directly calculated to raise the mind above low and sordid 
objects, and direct the attention to the sublime realities’ 
connected with an immortal state of existence. ‘l'hese 
subjects, too, are of such a nature, that they can be, in 
some measure, understood by all, and are invested with a 
personal interest to all. They are not, like many subjects 
demanding intellectual effort, far removed from’ the com- 
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mon interests and permanent relations of mankind, nor 
are they such as concern only here and there an isolated 
individual. ‘hey belong to our common nature. No 
human being can say with truth, “Il have nothing to do 
with them.”’ Besides this, the principles which they in- 
volve differ widely in respect to simplicity. Some of them 
are obvious to the intellect of a child. Others surpass the 
ability of even the most gifted among mortals fully to 
comprehend them. Hence they furnish means of mental 
discipline adapted to every grade of intellect, and are 
therefore pre€minently capable of aiding mental culture. 
Were all the truths of religion as difficult to be under- 
stood as the process of ascertaining the orbit of a comet, 
multitudes would be discouraged from attempting to un- 
derstand them. Were they all as simple as the elementa- 
ry principles of arithmetic, they could not be a source of 
mental discipline to men of cultivated minds. But that 
God who made the Bible, knew the character of those for 
whom he made it, and has adapted it to that character. 
The relations which the institutions of religion sustain 
to the impulsive powers of our nature have an important 
bearing on this subject. Man is capable of being impelled 
or urged to action by various motives, some of them en- 
nobling, and others degrading. ‘The miser, for instance, 
acts under the influence of motives which cannot fail to 
degrade him. Whatever may have been his original ele- 
vation of mind, his mental energies, when set in motion 
by such an impulse as the love of gold, will never act on 
an enlarged, expanded scale. Narrow views, low aims, 
and paltry cunning will characterize his proceedings, ex- 
cept that his mind may sometimes be so dwarfed as to pre- 
vent the exhibition of the last-mentioned attribute. Be- 
nevolence, on the contrary, widens the range of mental 
vision, and enlarges the sphere of mental action. It gives 
opportunity for noble and extensive generalization, and 
for the application of great principles on a broad and lib- 
eral scale. It leads the man out from his own narrow 
round of selfish interests, and makes him a sharer in the 
weal or wo of the universe. It is not strange then that a 
man, on being brought under the influence of such mo- 
tives, should exhibit an expansion of mind, an elevation 
of soul, before unknown in him. The influences opera- 
ting on him are directly calculated to produce such a re- 
VOL. XIII.—NO. L. 14* 
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sult. But the general tendency of religious institutions is 
to bring the mind to act from benevolent motives, and to 
deliver it from the control of selfish ones. Their influence 
therefore is directly favorable to intellectual improvement. 

But this is not the only way in which the relation of 
religious institutions to the impulsive powers of our na- 
ture affects our character as intellectual beings. The 
world abounds in objects tending to excite the passions. 
And the infiuence of the passions, when strongly excited, 
is generally unfavorable to intellectual improvement. 
Not unfrequently do we see them, in their headlong 
course, spurn the authority both of reason and of con- 
science ; and leave as the only enduring memento of their 
career, a wide waste of mental and moral desolation. It 
is true, they give energy to action, and rapidity to execu- 
tion. But, at the same time, they tend, directly and pow- 
erfully, to create misconceptions in regard to many sub- 
jects of inquiry, to make the mind blind to moral truth, 
and to lead it to premature, partial, inaccurate views of 
general principles, and incorrect applications of those prin- 
ciples to particular cases. Is it not plain, then, that some- 
thing is needed, which will tend to allay the excitement 
of passion, and lead the mind to take cooler and more de- 
liberate views of its own relations and responsibilities, 
and of truth and duty in general, than it will be likely to 
do while under the influence of the passions uncontrolled 
by any higher power. And such, precisely such, is the 
influence exerted by religious institutions. By withdraw- 
ing the mind for a while from the action of those influen- 
ces which generally excite passion, they prepare it, when 
again brought within reach of those influences, to examine 
more coolly than it would otherwise have done, to re-sur- 
vey the ground from a different point of view, and thus to 
correct the errors to which the influence of passion may 
have led. 

The acquisition of general knowledge is one of the means 
by which the intellectual power of an individual or a com- 
munity is increased. Not that such knowledge is, in it- 
self, intellectual power. But it furnishes materials on 
which the mind can employ itself, and thus gain strength 
by exercise. Now religious institutions, in addition to the 
other beneficial influences which they exert on the mind 
of one who attends upon them, contribute largely to its 
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stock of general knowledge. Nota little of such knowl- 
edge is communicated by the pastor in his pulpit services ; 
sometimes by direct statements, more frequently perhaps 
by incidental allusions. And then the general mental el- 
evation produced in society by these institutions awakens 
a livelier sense of the value of knowledge; while, at the 
same'time, the increased activity of conscience which they 
produce withdraws a portion of time from unprofitable 
employments, and thus affords more time for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. ‘Thus these institutions furnish in- 
creased facilities for the acquisition of general knowledge, 
add to the amount of time devoted to such acquisition, 
and render that knowledge more profitable when acquired. 
In addition to all this, when a pastor is, as he ever should 
be, a well-informed man, his influence, as a citizen, will 
bear strongly in favor of the diffusion of general knowl- 
edge. And this influence will extend beyond the limits 
of his own society. If he is respected and beloved by 
his parishioners, there will be a gradual assimilation in 
their tastes and mental habits to hisown. And thus the 
love of knowledge which he feels will be communicated 
to them. And from them it will spread, in the daily in- 
terchange of thought and feeling, to their neighbors, and 
so ultimately be diffused in a greater or less degree through 
the community. 

3. Social advantages. Whatever tends to enable and 
dispose men better to discharge the duties devolving upon 
them in consequence of the social relations which they 
sustain, may be reckoned among social advantages. The 
support of religious institutions tends, in several different 
ways, todo this. Inthe first place, assembling for pub- 
lic worship brings people together, and gives them oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with each other. Many an 
individual, on going to reside in a new place, has expe- 
rienced advantages flowing to him in this way. But this 
is not all. In this case people are brought together under 
circumstances which are, in some respects, peculiarly fa- 
vorable. ‘The collision of interests, which, in the every- 
day intercourse of life, not unfrequently gives undue 
harshness to manners and language, ceases, in a measure, 
to exert its baleful influence, when men are assembled for 
the worship of God. That watchful jealousy lest our 
rights should be invaded or infringed upon, which often 
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gives to character an aspect of narrowness and illiberality, 
presents itself less prominently and loses something of its 
acerbity, when men, in obedience to divine authority, 
withdraw their thoughts and attention for a while from 
the interests and concerns of time. ‘T'hus there is often a 
perceptible diminution of repulsive traits of character ; and 
the members of a community are exhibited to each other 
in a light well calculated to allay suspicion and lead them 
to look favorably upon each other, and thus to prepare 
them for a more judicious and more appropriate discharge 
of social duties. Let it not be said that this is holding up 
man in a false light to the view of his fellow man. It is 
rather throwing a light on human character, which is 
needed to dispel the shades too often cast by selfishness, 
and jealousy, and passion over the intercourse of men 
with each other. ‘Too often does prejudice resulting from 
these feelings lead us to put the most unfavorable con- 
struction on the conduct of our fellow men, and to attri- 
bute to wilful, determined malignity every case in which 
their interests have interfered with our own, or their path 
has crossed that which we had marked out for ourselves. 
Too often does it whisper to us that the virtues of our 
fellow-men are specious, and that those actions which ap- 
pear noble in them flow from sinister motives. Surely 
then, influences antagonistic to these are needed,—influ- 
ences which shall lead us to feel that the man who is our 
rival in business or our competitor for public favor, may 
still be a man of generous views and noble spirit; and 
that an individual who, viewed in one light, appears far 
from estimable, may, when viewed in another, be found 
to have substantial claims on our approbation and esteem. 

Again, religious institutions often furnish matter for in- 
teresting and profitable conversation in the occasional 
meetings of neighbors during the week. At one time, some 
interesting topic of conversation may be suggested by in- 
formation communicated from the pulpit; at another, by 
some text of Scripture alluded to or explained, and at an- 
other by some striking application of an important prin- 
ciple to cases in real life. The conversation suggested by 
such topics as these will generally be of an improving 
character,—such as isin some measure worthy of an im- 
mortal mind. ‘True it is that there are minds which will 
find, even in subjects connected with religious worship, 
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materials for trifling conversation or slanderous remarks. 
But such minds would find poison any where. And the 
fact that they find it in the sanctuary does not therefore 
invalidate the position that the natural tendency of re- 
ligious institutions is to furnish materials for profitable 
and instructive conversation. 

Again, religious institutions tend to produce refinement 
of manners and to promote correct taste. The grosser 
exhibitions of roughness and vulgarity, disgusting as they 
are at any time or place, are felt to be peculiarly so in the 
presence of large assemblies. Many a man who, in the 
presence of a few, would place no restraint either on his 
words or actions, would, if conscious that his course was 
observed by a large assembly, guard carefully against 
rudeness of speech or vulgarity of behavior. Besides this, 
the tendency of all truly religious influence is to restrain 
those selfish and worldly passions and propensities, which 
generate a large part of that boisterous, profane vulgarity, 
so disgusting to the man of refinement as well as to the 
Christian.. 

4. Pecuniary advantages. At first view it may seem 
as if the institutions of religion had no relation to the pecu- 
niary interests of men. And probably there are not a few 
who refuse to do any thing to sustain these institutions, 
on the ground that it will be so much money expended 
without an equivalent, and therefore, in financial lan- 
guage, an unprofitable investment. But a little candid 
reflection will correct these superficial views. ‘There is a 
great variety of influences flowing forth from the institu- 
tions of religion, which tend, more or less directly, to pro- 
mote pecuniary prosperity. 

In the first place, wherever religious institutions are 
valued by a large or even a considerable part of a com- 
munity, readiness of access to places of religious worship 
will be one of the elements which determine the value of 
real estates. ‘The price rises with the demand; and there 
being many in such acommunity who prefer to live near 
a place of worship, the demand for residences thus situa- 
ted is greater than for others, and therefore the market 
price, other things being equal, is higher. Accordingly it 
is very common to see, in advertisements of real estate, 
this very thing mentioned as enhancing the value of prop- 
erty offered for sale. ‘The shrewd calculator well knows, 
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whether he cares for religion or not, that there are many 
to whom the announcement of such a fact would render 
the property offered more desirable, and that it is therefore 
sound policy to make that announcement. 

The same causes tend to increase population, where re- 
ligious institutions are sustained. Many persons would 
forego important advantages of a secular nature rather 
than deprive themselves and their families of the opportu- 
nity of attending public worship. And thus the fact that 
religious institutions are sustained in a place tends to 
make the population of that place greater than it would 
otherwise be. Nor is this the only way in which it tends 
to produce this effect. 'The moral character of a commu- 
nity which sustains religious institutions is generally far 
higher than that of one which does not. Hence there is 
a greater degree of mutual confidence, and pecuniary in- 
vestments are consequently felt to be safer. As a natural 
result of this, exchanges are effected with greater ease 
and rapidity ; returns from investments are more speedy 
and sure; litigation is less frequent; business is conducted 
more promptly and with less expense, and the number of 
different kinds of business which can profitably be carried 
on in the place, is materially increased. All these things 
operate as causes tending to increase population, to render 
business more active, the prospect of success in secular 
pursuits brighter. Intelligent business men understand 
this, and anticipate these results. Accordingly it is often 
observed that the introduction of a stated ministry and 
the other usual means of grace into a town is, very fre- 
quently, soon followed by a rise in the value of real es- 
tate, an increased appearance of comfort and respectability 
in the dwellings of the inhabitants, aud a quickened move- 
ment of the whole current of business operations. 

It is worthy of remark in this connection, that religious 
institutions exert an important influence in diminishing 
many sources of expense in a community. Ignorance is 
often a cause of serious losses. Vice, in many of its forms, 
is prodigiously expensive. Nor are their immediate vic- 
tims the only persons whom they involve in expense. By 
the careless or unfaithful discharge of duties devolving 
upon them, by mistakes or wilful violations of trust in 
agencies and other similar relations, and finally by be- 
coming a public charge, the ignorant and the vicious of- 
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ten entail expense on a considerable portion, and some- 
times on the whole mass of the community to which they 
belong. The contemplation of individual cases may not 
always make this obvious, because those cases may hap- 
pen to be exceptions to the general principle. But let the 
principle be applied on a broad scale, and few will see 
reason to doubt its correctness. Who, for instance, would 
say that a merchant, a mechanic or a manufacturer would 
probably be able to carry on business as economically in 
a community composed principally of ignorant or aban- 
doned men, as in one in which few, if any, such men 
were to be found? His taxes would probably be higher, 
the expense of collecting his debts greater, and his losses, 
from the ignorance or the wickedness of those whom he 
might have occasion to employ, more frequent. In addi- 
tion to all this, his neighbors, suffering from the same 
causes, would be less able to afford that patronage which 
is the life of business. In view of all these facts, it need 
not seem surprising that it has sometimes been found 
easier to meet the usual expenses of a community and 
sustain religious institutions in addition, than to meet the 
former without sustaining the latter. Could business 
men, in towns where religious institutions are not enjoy- 
ed, see what would be the result of establishing those in- 
stitutions, they would probably come to the conclusion 
that a liberal expenditure for the purpose of establishing 
them would, in the end, prove to be, in the strictest sense, 
a profitable investment of capital. 

5. Political advantages. To a mind accustomed to 
carry on extended processes of generalization, it will ap- 
pear obvious that between the religious and political rela- 
tions of a community there is a close connection. Let all 
sense of moral obligation be withdrawn from the minds of 
those who control the political condition of a nation, and 
it is easy to foresee that ruin will soon overtake that na- 
tion. No special interposition of Providence would be 
needed to bring upon such a nation the fearful retribution 
which it would justly deserve. That retribution would 
be speedily and terribly accomplished by the furious pas- 
sions, which would then rage through the country with 
unrestrained violence. Every section of such a country 
would be a moral volcano, pouring its streams of desola- 
tion and death in every direction. Wild, tumultuous, fu- 
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rious anarchy, would reign every where, blotting out the 
last vestiges of civil order, and destroying the last rem- 
nants of political prosperity. 

There is perhaps no class of men more exposed to 
temptations to forsake the path of duty than those who 
hold high official stations. In fact nothing but the pow- 
erful influence of an enlightened, active conscience is 
sufficient to enable rulers to pursue that path with unwa- 
vering, unhesitating step, amidst all the adverse influen- 
ces by which they are surrounded,—influences resulting 
from ambition, from party spirit, from self-sufficiency, 
from local interests, and from various other causes, un- 
seen by many, but felt, deeply and often ruinously felt, by 
those who hold or aspire to hold the high places of author- 
ity. Who can doubt that a person thus situated needs to 
have a monitor ever present with him, that, when ambi- 
tion tempts him to scale her dangerous heights, shall utter 
in his ear a warning voice, and when selfishness urges 
him to sacrifice his country and her interests to his own 
personal aggrandizement, shall speak in tones of thunder 
against such a profanation ; and when party-spirit would 
lead him to prefer the interests of his party to those of his 
country, shall pour forth its tones of stern denunciation at 
the very thought of such baseness; and tell him, in lan- 
guage not to be misunderstood, that his duty is to serve 
not his party, but his country? Without such restraint, 
where is the security that laws known to be unequal, in- 
jurious and unjust will not be enacted, and that even just 
laws will not be so badly administered as to produce the 
most deplorable results? Just so far then as religious in- 
stitutions tend to give increased power to conscience, to 
lead to more accurate discrimination between right and 
wrong, to create a deeper sense of moral obligation, so far 
must their influence be productive of political advantage. 

But this is not all. The character of legislators, as 
such, is materially influenced by that of their constituents. 
Every elevation in the moral character of a community 
tends to produce a corresponding elevation in those who 
represent that community in the halls of legislation. Sin- 
gular indeed would it be should a community distinguish- 
ed for a high standard of moral excellence, and for clear 
views of moral truth, suffer itself to be disgraced by em- 
ploying a man devoid of moral principle to aid in making 
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the laws by which that community is to be governed. 
Such instances, if indeed they ever occur, are ‘‘ few and 
far between.” 

But even should a man, regardless of moral principle, be 
chosen to act as a legislator in behalf of a class of con- 
stituents whose moral standing is far superior to his own, 
the influence of their character on legislation would not 
be wholly lost. Such a man would deem it a matter of 
policy to make his public acts correspond, in some de- 
gree, to the moral views of his constituents; and thus, 
though governed by their conscience rather than his own, 
he would make those acts approach nearer to the true 
standard of moral rectitude than his principles, as an in- 
dividual, would prompt him to do. ‘True, this would in- 
dicate no moral elevation in him; but still its political re- 
sults would not be without importance; and a man thus 
situated might, in many instances, exert a far better influ- 
ence on legislation than he would if the moral position of 
his constituents were no more elevated than hisown. We 
find then that those institutions which tend to elevate and 
purify moral principle, exert a favorable influence on le- 
gislation in three different ways; first, by elevating the 
moral character of legislators in common with that of the 
rest of the community ; secondly, by leading those who 
exercise the right of suffrage to elect men of correct moral 
principle to act as legislators; and thirdly, by leading 
legislators, who are not themselves actuated by high — 
moral principle, to make their public acts correspond, in 
some measure, with the higher moral principle of their 
constituents. 

But correct legislation is not the only political advan- 
tage resulting from that improved state of moral feeling 
which religious institutions tend to create. Such a state 
of feeling is commonly attended by an increase of public 
spirit. Nor is it difficult to see why it should be so. Pu- 
rity of moral principle .is closely connected with benevo- 
lence; and benevolence is the direct antagonist of that 
unmitigated selfishness which, wherever it prevails, is the 
death of public spirit. And even where religious institu- 
tions do not exert their legitimate influence to such an 
extent as to produce genuine benevolence, they not unfre- 
quently enlighten conscience or refine taste, so as to make 
the mind revolt from those low and sordid views and aims 
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which characterize selfishness in its most degrading forms. 
A man not actuated by high moral principle may have 
enough of refinement or of magnanimity about him to 
make him despise that ineffable meanness, which opposes 
every project for the promotion of the public good, through 
fear that it may involve an expense of a few dollars or 
cents. He may also regard the love of popularity as more 
respectable than the love of money, and so be willing to 
make some sacrifice of the latter for the sake of gratifying 
the former. It is true that this would be only substituting 
the action of one form of selfishness for that of another, 
and that perhaps nothing would be gained by it in a moral 
point of view. Still the substitution may be of advantage 
to the public. ~The man who from wrong motives seeks to 
promote the public good, may perhaps be as really selfish 
as he who seeks only to add to the stores of wealth in his 
own coffers; but surely it does not follow that the public 
derive no more benefit from the former than from the lat- 
ter. All the influence, then, which religious institutions 
exert in strengthening that feeling which makes us abhor 
meanness, which raises us above low and grovelling views, 
tends directly to increase public spirit in one or another of 
its modifications, and thus to promote the public good. 
Another favorable infiuence exerted by religious institu- 
tions on the political prosperity of a country, is found in 
their tendency to allay that excitement of feeling which 
is so often connected with political controversies. 'T'oo of- 
ten do the feelings of politicians become so strongly en- 
listed in favor of some particular course of action, as to 
render it morally certain that they will not take a fair 
view of the arguments opposed to thatcourse. ‘The result 
is a rash and headlong plunging forward, without any 
clear or extended views of the ultimate consequences of 
the course pursued, or any wise and cautious provisions 
to guard against causes of failure and unforeseen contin- 
gencies. An influence, then, which will calm this excite- 
ment, which will lead to greater coolness, more delibera- 
tion, and greater freedom from partial or distorted views, 
must be beneficial in a political point of view. And such 
is the influence flowing from that increased activity of 
conscience, that quickened sensibility to moral relations, 
and that better adjustment of the intellectual and moral 
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powers which a regular attendance upon the institutions 
of religion is adapted to produce. 

It should also be observed here that in éarnest political 
controversies the severity of language in which each party 
is but too apt to indulge towards the other, is a serious 
hindrance to their cherishing correct views of each other’s 
principles and designs. The feelings of the opposing par- 
ties become embittered, and they are led to cherish a spirit, 
and to use language towards each other, whjch mere love 
of truth would never prompt, and which ‘often makes them 
forget the interests of their country in their hostility to 
each other. Such a state of things at once interferes with 
national prosperity at home, and sinks national reputation 
abroad. It tends directly, when carried to so great a 
length as is sometimes the case, to impair confidence in 
the honor, integrity, and uprightness of a nation pursuing 
such a course, and consequently to make other nations 
less disposed to pursue a course of elevated, generous diplo- 
macy towards her. The influence which religious in- 
stitutions tend to exert, and do, in some degree, exert on 
national character, is the opposite of all this. So far as 
that influence goes, its tendency is to promote candor, to 
cultivate benevolence, and thus to diminish that bitterness 
of spirit which party strife too often engenders. By awa- 
kening a spirit of self-examination, and by presenting viv- 
idly before the mind the superior importange of moral re- 
lations over all others, these institutions rebuke the spirit 
of fierce denunciation, and tend to produce such a course 
of national policy as will secure the respect and confidence 
of all who know how to appreciate justice, honor and 
magnanimity. And such a course of conduct will have 
an influence on international relations. However selfish 
those who manage the affairs of nations may be, how- 
ever prone they may be to disregard the interests of all 
nations but their own, they share, in common with other 
men, in that feeling which makes us honor nobleness of 
soul and despise its opposite. ‘The world has never wit- 
nessed a fair trial of the extent to which international in- 
tercourse conducted on Christian principles would go in 
rendering the nations a band of brothers. Would that 
such a trial might speedily be made. But even in the 
very limited degree to which Christian principle is allow- 
ed to affect international inter€ourse, it is not without in- 
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fluence. It has done something, it is still doing some- 
thing, to infuse into that intercourse a principle of general 
benevolence. “I’o make this obvious we need only to com- 
pare the relations and the intercourse existing between 
those nations which enjoy the institutions of Christianity 
with the corresponding relations and intercourse among 
other nations. But it is vain to expect religious feeling 
and principle to live and flourish, if religious. institutions 
are not sustained. ‘T’o our nation then, to all nations 
these institutions are of no trifling importance. And if 
ever the time comes when nations shall be prepared to 
manifest towards each other implicit confidence in their 
mutual generosity, uprightness and fidelity, these institu- 
tions will be seen to have exerted a decided influence in 
hastening forward that time. 

Let no one, then, indulge the idea that religious institu- 
tions do not amply repay, even in temporal benefits, all 
the expense of sustaining them. Let it not be felt that 
God, in calling upon us to sustain religious institutions, 
has required us to sacrifice any temporal advantages for 
the sake of obtaining spiritual ones: but rather that he 
has directed us to a course which tends to promote both 
our spiritual and our temporal interests. And let him 
who refuses to aid in supporting the institutions of reli- 
gion, bear it in mind that he is setting an example which, 
if universally followed, would put out of existence a class 
of agencies more efficient than any other in promoting the 
temporal good of man, while it would, at the same time, 
cloud, with the blackness of darkness, the path to the 
eternal world. RS KC. 
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ARTICLE II. 


DENOMINATIONAL HISTORIES. 


1. Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States., Vol. I. The Episcopal Church in Virginia— 
Vol. II. In Maryland. By F. L. Hawks, D. D. 
Harpers. 


_2. History of the Friends. By Wu. R. Wacstarr, M. D. 
Wiley & Putnam. 


3. The Baptist, The Church, [Episcopal,| The Congre- 
gational, The Methodist, and The Unitarian Almanacs, 
for the year 1848. 


4. Benedict's History of the Baptisis. Coitsy & Co. N. 
York. 1848. 


He who shall gird himself for the worthy endeavor of 
writing the full history of our country in an impartial, 
comprehensive, and philosophical manner, will be entitled 
to a large share of public approbation. Of course, such a 
writer would not leave out of regard the highest, the spir- 
itual interests of men. But obviously “the history of re- 
ligion in America,” while more important and influential 
than in the annals of almost any other people, presents 
some points of unusual difficulty. In other countries 
where Protestantism: prevails, there is‘ usually an estab- 
lished church ; and if any others are at all tolerated, the 
whole religious history .is embraced in the well defined 
ranks of the establishment and the dissenters. Into how- 
ever many,classes these last may be subdivided, their mi- 
nor shades of difference eomparatively blend into one hue, 
as contrasted with the state religion. And this aspect of 
distinction generally furnishes the artistic line, the promi- 
nent angle from which the lights and shades diverge in 
giving completeness to the whole picture. Here, however, 
we have no such distinction. In several of the older states 
there was an established form of religion, a state church, 
at the original settlement, and which for a considerable 
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period afterwards gave peculiar character to the religious 
history of those states. But one after another all of them 
have at last repudiated such establishments. Our thirty 
United States have become homogeneous in this feature 
of their Constitutions; all have entirely eschewed the evil, 
as it is here regarded, of any such union of church and 
state as should set up one form of religious worship or 
church polity, as having any superior claim, or greater 
sacredness than another. All, so far as human laws are 
concerned, stand on a common level, and men of every 
persuasion enjoy most perfect liberty ‘of conscience :—not 
like the perversions of the charter of France, witnessed 
under the late dynasty,—liberty of worship, regulated, 
licensed, controlled and constantly interfered with by 
courts of law, but that liberty which is the soul’s birth- 
right, above all forms of human legislation, ‘‘ freedom to 
worship God.” 

In the actual enjoyment of such unrestrained freedom, 
it is by no means strange that one of the first manifesta- 
tions should be an unwise and injurious license. Either 
the love of novelty, or some more worthy motive, has 
given an almost endless variety of type and form and hue 
to our religious development. Our religious history, if 
truthfully portrayed, will indeed be like Joseph’s coat of 
many colors. 

With all the difficulty of the task, there is, however, not 
a little which is healthfully stimulating and attractive in 
the enterprise of compiling such a history. The mutual 
relations, the affinities and repulsions of the several sects, 
the practicability of ranging them in groups, with regard 
to some important principle of classification found in their 
sentiments or practice; and especially the harmony or in- 
congruity of these different forms of church polity, consid- 
ered in relation to the free, democratic institutions of civil 
government under which we live,—will all present topics 
prolific of suggestive interest, to one capable of rightly 
appreciating them. 

Such a general history of our religious character as we 
have hinted at, embracing all its diversified manifesta- 
tions, cannot be immediately expected. ‘The ample and 
veritable materials for it must first be secured, arranged 
and digested. ‘Then too, in order to give the proper de- 
gree of impartiality, and a right relative position in regard 
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to all the denominations to be described, the writer should 
be removed to a greater distance from the objects of his 
delineation. It would be requiring too much of frail, err- 
ing human nature to expect the requisite impartiality in 
recording the scenes and acts where its personal feelings 
and judgments have been greatly moved by an actual 
and recent participation. Moreover the experiment has 
not yet been thoroughly tried, the principles and practices 
of the different sects have as yet but barely sown their 
seed in this broad field, and patiently must we wait its 
ripening maturity, ere we undertake to gather and count 
up the harvest. 

But while such reasons forbid the hope of at once se- 
curing a general history of religion in our country, written 
with a proper regard to all these mutual and permanent 
relations; the preparation of the requisite materials, the 
preservation and embodyment of whatever will be essen- 
tial to the future annalist in recording the origin, progress 
and results of at least all the larger and more important 
sects, becomes a matter of obvious duty for the passing 
generation. In this view of the subject we are happy to 
see the laudable endeavors now making by nearly all these 
denominations, to glean up the scattered materials of their 
own histories. Very likely each one of them may some- 
what over-estimate their own relative importance and in- 
trinsic worth. But the proper adjustment of the conflict- 
ing claims thus set up, must wait for the ordeal of time, 
and the candid verdict of some impartial umpire. Such 
an arbiter, if competent to hold the scales with an even 
hand, will know how to make the proper allowances and 
deductions from the overweening complacency of those 
who have told their own story; and in adjusting antago- 
nistic statements, criminations and claims, will be all the 
more sure to reach the righteous award, after a full hear- 
ing of what each one can advance in his own behalf. 

We have just been examining the several works named 
at the head of this article, with some such reference as is 
above indicated ; and may be permitted, in this connec- 
tion, to offer a few suggestions upon each of them, and 
the denominations which they represent, before giving to 
the last one, which has more special claims on us, the 
full consideration which its importance and relative in- 
terest demands. Gladly would we strive, for the moment, 
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to carry ourselves forward a century, and look at these 
works as the future impartial compiler of permanent his- 
tory will probably regard them. May we not hope, also, 
that what we write will be regarded by our readers with 
the like impartial spirit ? 

The volumes of Rev. Dr. Hawks are eminently respect- 
able in every view. One of the first thoughts which 
strikes the mind on their examination, is the modesty of 
their pretensions. ‘Though composed in a scholar-like 
and somewhat elaborate manner, very ingeniously weav- 
ing into a well-arranged narrative all the important facts 
and incidents connected with the subject,—and not offer- 
ing us the medley group of materials which he had col- 
lected in their undigested state,—the author still calls his 
production only ‘‘ Contributions to the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,’—‘‘a narrative of events connected with the rise 
and progress of the Episcopal church.” Such rare for- 
bearance of an assuming claim is at once a commenda- 
tion of no ambiguous character, and can scarce fail to 
prepossess the reader favorably. ‘Then, though the chron- 
icler of the most assuming and exclusive branch of the 
family of Christ in this country—the Romanists excepted 
—he writes always without arrogance, and with evident 
consciousness that others have claims and rights as well 
as his favorites. Beautifully and truthfully too, we think, 
he declares in his preface, that he has uniformly spoken 
of other religious denominations with respect; and pro- 
ceeds to assign this good reason for it,—that the love of 
his own religious system does not impose on him the ne- 
cessity of hating either the persons or the creeds of others. 
He would rather burn his book—with characteristic ardor 
he avers—than wilfully inflict a wanton injury upon the 
personal feelings of any sincere Christian. 

This is emphatically the spirit in which such a service 
should be performed. It cannot fail to conciliate esteem, 
and disarm the captiousness of all but inveterate preju- 
dice. Another feature closely allied to this last, is the 
unscrupulous fidelity with which he condemns the wrong 
conduct, the untenable positions, and the unlovely spirit 
of his own church. His wish, he tells us, has been to 
give the ¢ruth, as far as he could discover it: and if in 
doing this, a blow fell, it mattered but little to him where 
it alighted. Ina somewhat critical perusal of his volume 
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on Virginia, we have found but slight departures or fall- 
ings off from these high and worthy aims. Where he 
evinces some warmth of displacency towards dissenters 
from his church in Virginia, and especially the Baptists, 
for their steady perseverance in the endeavor, not only to 
wrest from Episcopalians their exclusive and persecuting 
religious state establishment, but also, at a subsequent 
period, to reclaim for the public use and benefit, such pe- 
cuniary and landed endowment, as this same public had 
been induced to vote for the maintenance of Episcopal 
clergymen, there is certainly a little leaning from the up- 
rightness of the author’s usual position. For surely it 
was but equitable that his church, now reduced by their 
own faultiness, as he concedes, to a very small minority, 
should be put on the same footing of voluntary support 
with all other denominations. We doubt not, too, that 
the more zealous and spiritual-minded among the Presby- 
terians and Baptists regarded the residence in the midst 
of their several communities of such priests as were chiefly 
lured to remain by the extensive glebes which they occu- 
pied, as a disgraceful nuisance. The state, while yet a 
colony, had introduced that nuisance, and it was but 
reasonable they should be asked to abate and even to re- 
move it. This question of permanent endowments from 
the state, to a religious establishment, after the diffusion 
of clearer light and a worthier appreciation of the self- 
sustaining power of religion, best to secure its diffusion, 
its purity and perpetuity, without entangling alliance with 
the secular government, is confessedly an important one. 
Events may soon transpire, in Great Britain, if not in 
other countries, which will bring up for review this aspect 
of the case :—to whom do the rich governmental endow- 
ments made to the church, on the conviction that bene- 
fices to it from the state were necessary for the former, 
and the right of the latter to bestow—to whom do these 
of right belong, when a clear conviction is entertained, 
that neither this necessity nor obligation existed ? 

The progress of truth and the full development of 
equity, we have no doubt, will ultimately establish the 
principle that such grants having been made under a 
double mistake, must be subject to reclamation by the 
state, and of course their devotement to any legitimate 
object in which the public have an equal interest, will be 
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neither sacrilege, nor robbery. Religious consistency cer- 
tainly demands at the hands of those who from principle, 
not mere expediency, are the opponents of all entangling 
alliances between church and state, and all prospective 
endowment of the former by the latter, that they should 
equally repudiate what has already been wrongly done 
in this matter, as well as guard against the like perver- 
sious in future. 

If we interrogate the experiments already made, in re- 
ference to the safety, yea, the beneficial influence of such 
a change, the answer will be found most satisfactory. 
Even in Virginia, this same Episcopal Church, which an- 
ticipated complete ruin by the loss of its establishment, 
and especially the forfeiture of its endowment, and where 
the elements of entire destruction seemed all combining 
for that catastrophe, the change from reliance on state 
patronage, to the vigorous endeavors for the faithful per- 
formance of evangelical ministrations, has been most salu- 
tary. A change, scarcely less favorable and marked, has 
been witnessed in some of the New England States, where 
Congregationalism has been made more condescending, 
more spiritual, zealous and self-denying, by the depriva- 
tion of the secular arm, and hence has become eminently 
more useful to the community, more successful in the fur- 
therance of its own most laudable and important objects. 

Dr. Hawks clearly perceives, at times certainly, the 
folly of attempting to promote genuine religion by com- 
pulsory laws. His just and well-expressed opinion, on 
this point, is thus given :—‘ 'T’o coerce men into the out- 
ward exercise of religious acts by penal laws, is indeed 
possible; but to make them love either the religion that 
is thus enforced, or those who enforce it, is beyond the 
reach of human power. ‘There is an inherent principle 
of resistance to oppression, seated in the very constitution 
of most men, which disposes them to rebel against the ar- 
bitrary exercise of violence seeking to give direction to 
opinions; and it is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
one sanguinary law to compel men to live piously, should 
beget the necessity for more.” 

The zealous burgesses of Virginia, moved with scrupu- 
lous fear that some parents would refuse or neglect to 
bring their unconscious babes to what they called ‘the 
divine sacrament of baptism,” sagely decreed in 1662 that 
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for every such offence (when the parent might bring his 
child to a lawful minister within the county), he should 
be fined 2,000 pounds of tobacco, half to the parish, and 
half to the informer. No wonder that such compulsion 
rapidly multiplied Baptists in that colony. In the year 
1696, the legislature, fearing there would be a too scanty 
supply of good ministers, generously raised their annual 
stipend to 16,000 pounds of tobacco, with the use of the 
glebe,—generally an extensive farm, with an eligible 
mansion. It was the attempted enforcement of this claim 
for tobacco, which brought out Patrick Henry’s first dis- 
play of forensic eloquence, a century and a half later, and 
laid the foundation for his.future renown. The character 
of many of the clergy of the Episcopal church in that day, 
especially of some who then emigrated to the colony, is 
thus described :—‘‘ Many came, such as wore black coats, 
and could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from 
their parishioners, and rather by their dissoluteness de- 
stroy than feed the flock.” Nearly a century later, viz. 
in 1755, it is lamented that so many who are a disgrace 
to the ministry, find opportunity to fill the parishes. 
Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that the colo- 
nists, in whom any sense of the importance of religious 
ministrations still lived, should actually send, as some of 
them did, an humble petition to Massachusetts, both to 
the legislature and gentlemen of influence in the com- 
munity, beseeching them to send ministers of the gospel 
into that region, that its inhabitants might be privileged 
with the preaching and the ordinances of Jesus Christ. 
In answer to this request, three of the puritan ministers 
went to Virginia; and though they found little encourage- 
ment from the rulers (being in fact interdicted by law and 
threatened with banishment if they persisted to preach), 
they nevertheless had a kind entertainment from the peo- 
ple. Governor Winthrop says, that ‘‘though the state 
did silence the ministers,.becanse they would not conform 
to the order of England, yet the people resorted to them 
in private houses to hear them.” About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Harrison, the pastor of an Inde- 
pendent or Congregational church, was banished from the 
colony, and perforce returned to Massachusetts. This 
was meting out to that colony the same hard and un- 
christian measure which she had visited just before on 
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one of her own ministry, the pious and learned Roger 
Williams. But pedo-baptists, whether Episcopalians or 
Puritans, had not then learned, and for a long time after- 
ward failed to perceive the sacredness of the rights of con- 
science. The true light of religious freedom* had dawned 
in Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations; it shone 
upon their darkness, but the darkness would not yet re- 
ceive it. 

But we must not detain our readers longer on these in- 
teresting volumes. ‘They are models of their kind, well 
worthy of general imitation. The contrast between their 
spirit in several respects above commended, and that of 
the assuming little pamphlet called ‘'l'He Cnurcn Alma- 
nac,” is really amusing. Judging from the lofty preten- 
sions of this Manual, there is no other church but theirs. 
Each of their diocesans is bishop of the State, with which 
his name stands connected, not of the Episcopal churches 
in it, as others less haughty would with more truth de- 
nominate them. As if to show the certainty of this lordly 
and exclusive claim, in the summary prefixed to each 
state, the clergy, the square miles, the population, and 
the bishop, are all put down, as indicating their assumed 
relation of sole proprietors of the entire domain. 'T’o carry 
out this farcical pretence, after summing up the whole 
number of bishops and clergy belonging to ‘ the Church 
of the United States,’”’ amounting to 1,463, and omitting 
to state the number of their members or communicants, 
they add, as the closing line of this pompous and baseless 
assumption, that ‘The population of the United States 
belonging to this church is estimated at 2,000,000.” 
Though this is one cipher too many, a boast at least ten 
times too large, as we will presently show, yet it is some- 
what consoling to be allowed to infer from this doubtful 
admission, that possibly there may be some of the re- 
maining eighteen millions of our population, who have 
connection with some other pretended churches; though 
of the existence of any such, the remainder of the pam- 
phlet is studiously oblivious. 

The number of churches or parishes of this denomina- 
tion, in the Union, is something over 1,200, and the entire 





* Not mere toleration, the boast of the Maryland Colony,—which falls immea- 
surably short of soul-liberty. 
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membership is set down, in their last returns, as about 
67,000. In the Methodist Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, it is not pretended that the entire adherents of the 
population are more than three times as large as their 
communicants, or church members. But the discipline of 
the Methodists is doubtless far more stringent and faithful 
than that of the Episcopalians, and the facilities for join- 
ing the latter and remaining in nominal union with its 
communion, are greater than in the former. It may there- 
fore be justly regarded as a large allowance, if we admit 
the population of the United States belonging to this 
church to be three times as great as its communicants— 
in round numbers 200,000. This would give, on an 
average, to each one of their parish churches, 56 commu- 
nicants, and 166 hearers: and from what we have wit- 
nessed of them in four fifths of all the states, we should 
think the estimate a reasonable one. So little foundation 
is there for this wild vaunting of two millions of our 
population attached to this church! Such swellings in 
this little body can scarce faii to remind one of the ambi- 
tious endeavors of Esop’s frog. With fraternal kindness, 
we beg leave to remind the compilers of this Annual of 
the great desirableness of their copying hereafter the 
model of one of their own presbyters, above commended. 
The next denomination, in the order of their appearing 
in the Union, is the Congregationalists. As descendants 
of the pilgrims, their landing on Plymouth rock in 1620— 
more than a dozen years after the setting up of the Epis- 
copal standard in Virginia—is an event the world will 
not care to forget; or if it did, their own declaration of 
the importance and value of their agency, has not been 
omitted. Their history, however, for the first century 
and a half of their career, is so mixed up with the state 
affairs, and the record of the latter has so fully embraced 
that of the former, that it has not been thought requisite 
to give it in separate form. ‘he materials are ample, 
yea redundant, for the composition of the history of the 
Congregationalists, by itself; and such a work, written in 
a candid and liberal spirit, meting out blame when de- 
served, as well as the honorable award of many sterling 
excellencies, would be eminently deserving of attentive 
study. No ‘doubt those who suffered wrong and injury 
at their hands may have been prejudiced against them— 
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and the brazen attempt recently made in several instances 
to falsify all history, by maintaining that they did not 
persecute for religious opinions, will only perpetuate such 
prejudices. Better for both parties, it certainly must be, 
to admit what the truth so clearly demands, that exclu- 
siveness and intolerance were the easily besetting sins of 
these otherwise noble men. ‘The writer of such a history 
would find many instructive lessons derivable from the 
relations of these Congregational churches, to other 
branches of the body of Christ. In tracing the causes 
which led to the simultaneous defection of so many of 
them to Unitarianism, while of the Baptist churches, side 
by side with them, not one followed so bad an example,— 
a thorough, earnest purpose to find the truth, would 
scarcely fail to develop the malign influence of infant 
baptism, and its corrupting tendencies. Another interest- 
ing inquiry, which such a history should furnish the 
means of solving, would relate to the effect of those affi- 
liations of churches, the consociation system, which so 
largely assimilates them in practice to the polity of the 
Presbyterians,—with whom indeed, in most things they 
harmonize,—on their progress in states where the Presby- 
terians were earliest planted. It would strike the mind 
with some surprise surely, that Congregationalism, at this 
late day, has not established itself in quite one half the 
states of the Union. Considering the wealth, intelli- 
gence, zeal and early planting of this denomination in our 
country, and the adaptation of their system to our demo- 
cratic institutions, it would at first sight seem strange that 
they have not spread more widely, and witnessed a larger 
increase. But to a great extent they have doubtless given 
their efforts to build up Presbyterianism, instead of per- 
petuating their own system. Whether this has been wise 
and well, some of their 1,800 churches and 1,600 minis- 
ters may now begin to doubt. The entire membership is 
now 177,668. The adhering population may be four 
times as great, or three fourths of a million. 

The next place, in the order of time, belongs to the 
Baptists; but wishing, in the sequel, to give to their his- 
tory an ample consideration, we will now pass to the 
Friends or Quakers, who were but little later in their 
planting in the country than the Baptists, and experienced 
similar persecutions. George Fox, their founder, person- 
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ally visited the American colonies in 1672, as did Wesley, 
the illustrious originator of Methodism, in 1735. But 
little progress, however, was made in extending the views 
of the Friends, till Penn gave them shelter and celebrity 
in Pennsylvania. They prominently embodied certain 
essential principles of Christianity in its purity in their 
constitution, and in their habits and practice illustrated 
them :—such as thorough exorcism from the corruptions 
of state patronage or alliance in any form; non-confor- 
mity to the world,—in speech and dress certainly, if not 
in spirit; opposition to oaths; and the full revival of the 
peace principles of Christianity. 

The true historian of this eminently respectable denom- 
ination, would scarcely fail to notice the obvious infiu- 
ence of the above named peculiarities on them and on 
their neighbors. Perhaps, too, if sufficiently liberal and 
candid, such a chronicler might love to consider whether, 
along with the embodiment of these important principles, 
there was not also the abandonment of others equally im- 
portant for the progress and security of their views. ‘The 
ministry and the visible ordinances of the church of 
Christ seem virtually abandoned by them, for which dis- 
use they were prepared by the flagrant abuse of both 
which they saw in England, and probably would see in 
any church established by human laws and linked to the 
state. But to throw off in disgust and scorn, what Christ 
in love and wisdom instituted, because it had been cor- 
rupted and unduly exalted, can scarcely be reckoned the 
part of wisdom and docility in those professing to be 
Christ’s disciples. 

Dr. Wagstaff, a physician of some literary pretensions, 
has undertaken to write the history of the Friends. The 
part of his work already published is chiefly engrossed 
with the foreign or English affairs of this Society, and 
does not therefore embrace to any great extent the topic 
we are now considering. He is a diligent and judicious 
compiler of the main facts and external events, incidents 
and proceedings of the founders and early advocates of 
the Quaker peculiarities. ‘There is very little of the spirit 
and capacity of the genuine philosophical historian evinced 
by him; and we fear some manifest leaning towards the 
views of the less evangelical party in this denomination 
is discernible, though he may not intend it. In this last 
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respect we have examined with more satisfaction ‘“‘ Hodg.- 
son’s Historical Memoirs of Friends,’”’—a small, unpre- 
tending volume, thorenghly imbued with a religious 
spirit, which cannot fail to conciliate the warm sympa- 
thies of the reader with the worthy, God-fearing, Christ- 
honoring men who have suffered so much indignity and 
reproach for their conscientious devotion to primitive, 
spiritual Christianity. The last chapter of this latter 
work is devoted to the consideration of the ‘ Heresy of 
Elias Hicks and his followers ;” and in a brief, lucid man- 
ner furnishes a true and graphic delineation of that shrewd 
but bad man’s stealthy progress in covertly stealing away 
so many of this simple-minded people from the orthodox 
and more scriptural views of their original teachers. It 
must be confessed that lax views generally prevalent 
among even their founders, in regard to the sole authority 
of Scripture, and the absence so generally of a well-in- 
structed ministry in their congregations, the disuse of 
those significant ordinances of the New Testament, bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper, which so fully symbolize, 
and so powerfully tend to perpetuate some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity,—have all conspired to 
pave the way for such innovators as Hicks to make havoc 
of these societies. In some sections of the country the 
defection embraced full one half of those before reckoned 
Friends. 

A complete history of this sect could not well fail to 
embrace and thoroughly canvass the deleterious influence 
of the birth-right membership principle of the Friends, on 
their purity and perpetuity. We have never doubted that 
any society or church which admits to full membership 
on the claim of natural birth—descent from existing mem- 
bers,—instead of on credible evidence of being born of the 
Spirit, does in that false principle, embody the seeds of 
its own corruption and ruin, as a spiritual body, a church 
of believers, in the New Testament acceptation of the 
terms. ‘The present number of this denomination, in the 

eastern and middle states, including a few in the Cana- 
das, we have ascertained to be as follows :—In the bounds 
of the New England yearly meeting, there are seven 
quarterly meetings, embracing 101 congregations, and 
about 8,000 members. The New York yearly meeting 
has fourteen quarterly meetings, 108 congregations, and 
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an aggregate, probably, of some 9,000 members. The 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey yearly meeting embraces 
ten quarterly meetings, made up of eighty-four congrega- 
tions and 7,000 members. Of course this embraces all 
their adherents, as they have no communicants. These, 
it must be understood, are the orthodox Friends, and the 
account does not embrace the Hicksites, who are some- 
what less numerous within the same limits, and inconsid- 
erable, if we are correctly informed, in other parts of the 
country. In North Carolina only, of the Southern States, 
is there any very large number of Friends; while Indiana 
and Ohio each contain very many highly respectable so- 
cieties. ‘The noble stand they have always taken against 
slavery, war, intemperance, and licentiousness, entitle 
them to be regarded as eminently useful citizens, worthy 
members of the community. ‘Their praiseworthy provi- 
sion for the comfortable support of their own poor, is an 
example to other Christian communities, which if univer- 
sally followed, would do much toward fending off the 
terrible scourge with which our country is already threat- 
ened, and by which Britain is now oppressed,—a legally 
patronized pauperism. 

Of the Methodists, as an off-shoot of the Episcopal es- 
tablishment of England, which for a long time was re- 
garded by its founder as only a society within and of that 
state church, but which, in the old age of Wesley, and 
chiefly with reference to the exigencies of the American 
portion of it, he was induced, against his frequent and 
earnest protestations, to sunder in a great degree from the 
prelatical assumptions of that hierarchical dominion,—a 
good history is still a desideratum. If compiled with 
honest fidelity to truth, and by one who, with a thorough 
knowledge of the interior of its system in all its workings, 
could also take an ab extra view of this vast conglomera- 
tion of heterogeneous materials, which by a variety of 
causes have been accumulating, and by the fiery zeal of 
the advocates of this cause, have been so far fused, as to 
synchronize in the admirably adapted system of disci- 
pline, which the founder of this sect imposed on it,—the 
work could not fail to be one of transcendent interest at 
the present period, and of permanent value in all coming 
time. Such a history would not fail to show that this 
numerous and rapidly-spreading sect have really nothing 
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new but their name and their discipline. Their doctrines 
have widely prevailed before their existence as a separate 
denomination ; nor is there any great fundamental princi- 
ple which they have either restored to the church or the 
world, or around which they have rallied for its perpetu- 
ity and defence. Hence the prominence which would 
naturally be given to the system of government they have 
adopted. In many aspects it harmonizes with English 
episcopacy, in making the priest the church. ‘This fun- 
damental difference between the congregational and pre- 
latical systems is one of the most obvious. ‘The one re- 
gards the church as a company of believers, united to- 
gether for the promotion and diffusion of the truth and 
ordinances of the Lord; out of which body, by the divine 
direction, there springs, its offices, its ministry, for the 
better enabling of it to secure the legitimate ends of its 
constitution. ‘The other makes the ministry, (the priest, 
as they call him,) the centre and originator of all, which 
calls around it private members, as mere adjuncts of it- 
self, but is complete without them. Hence the entire 
government is with the priests, and the people are to all 
intents the merest hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
a species of burden-bearers without representation or 
power of claiming redress. Such a state of serfdom 
would never have been endured, but for the great excel- 
lence of character, the laborious, self-denying, pure- 
minded and single-eyed character of those filling their 
active ministry. ‘The time of trial will probably come to 
them as well as to all others in whom centres great and 
irresponsible power. If it should develop the usual re- 
sult of corruption in the ministry, and consequent distrust 
and alienation on the part of the people, there is no power 
with the latter to abate or correct the evil. The entire 
property is securely vested in the Conference, composed 
of ministers only, and secession, leaving all the gains of 
past generations behind them, is the only resort of the 
dissatisfied. 

In another aspect, it cannot be denied that the Metho- 
dist discipline is admirably adapted to extend and con- 
solidate its numbers; and perhaps generally, when wisely 
administered, does promote the order, the virtue and the 
piety of its very numerous membership. he facility of 
enrolment, on the slightest expression of desire from any 
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one for that purpose, undoubtedly brings many within 
their enclosure, who soon show an utter indifference to 
religion. Persons of correct moral habits, and sensitive 
as to their reputation, may choose nominally and in form 
to remain, when under any excitement they have thus 
once given their names, even though conscious of having 
little evidence that their hearts have been renewed. 
Thus the list of members is very unduly swelled, by 
those who add nothing to the real piety of the church. 
Though this may be more extensively seen here than in 
most other sects, it is no doubt lamentably true of them 
all. 

The frequent transfers of the ministry from one parish 
to another, though necessary and wise perhaps originally, 
because of the scanty mental furnishing of most of them, 
is working mischief to them in more ways than one, both 
in unduly stimulating the mere love of novelty in the 
hearers, and lessening the motive for thorough and exten- 
sive research by the preachers. How far, too, this rule 
of theirs has induced an approximation to its imitation 
among most other denominations among us, it would not 
be easy to determine. Certain it is, that for years past 
this tendency in the wrong direction,—as we certainly re- 
gard it,—has been strikingly obvious. 

The following view of the progress of Methodism in 
the United States is from their Almanac for this year, a 
well arranged and creditable document :— 

‘The first Methodist society in America was formed 
in 1766, in the city of New York, by Philip Embury, a 
local preacher from Ireland; and two years afterward 
the first Methodist church on this continent was erected 
in the same city. In 1773, the date of the first published 
Minutes, there were ten travelling preachers, and 1,160 
members. In 1784, when the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized, there were eighty-two preachers and 
14,988 members. Sixty years afterward, the number had 
increased to upward of 4,500 travelling preachers, and 
1,100,000 church members.”’ 

Estimating their adherents as three times this number, 
would show a total of 3,300,000, or about one sixth of 
the entire population of the Union. 

Unitarianism, nominally and avowedly, made little ap- 
pearance or progress in this country, till about one third 
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of a century ago. The way had been preparing for it, 
however, for at least two generations before. The stealthy 
and covert manner of its advances, the secret diffusion of 
its leaven among the pilgrim churches of Massachusetts, 
facilitated by the prevalence of infant baptism and the 
half-way covenant, are all matters of record, though the 
peculiar phases and varied manifestations may in some 
degree be still under debate, and viewed very differently 
by different parties. On the one side it is alleged that 
Unitarians have insidiously wormed themselves into the 
position, and now occupy the places and perquisites de- 
signed for the maintenance of views directly antagonistic 
to theirs. On the other it is contended that progress is 
their birthright privilege, as true descendants of the pil- 
grims. It does not fall within the range of our present 
sketch to discuss such matters. Yet it may not be amiss 
to remark, that this privilege of progress seems to be prac- 
tically asserted by not a few of the Unitarians of this 
country. Christianity, as established by its divine Author, 
and as illustrated and confirmed by the apostles, working 
miracles in demonstration of their mission from heaven, 
is scarcely a starting point with them; they must go for- 
ward even from the revealings of infinite wisdom; they 
must and will move, even though it be from truth to 
error, from stable safety to the oscillations which fore- 
token dissolution and ruin. The rationalism of German 
skeptics was one step of this progress; the mythic system 
of Strauss and Theodore Parker is another ; and the rest- 
less morbidness of the mass of transcendental shadow- 
chasers clearly indicates how little they will be satisfied 
to remain even here. In the mean time, some of the 
more sober have undoubtedly seen their error, their peril, 
and are striving to retrace some of the steps of this pro- 
gress. 

The “Statistics of liberal Christianity” for the present 
year, show a total of 238 congregations in the United 
States,—two thirds of them in Massachusetts. The un- 
founded assumption that ‘‘ the denomination called Chris- 
tians’’ (here vastly overrated as ‘‘ embracing some 500,000 
believers, in the United States,” instead of 35,000 mem- 
bers, their true number) ‘coincide with the Unitarians 
in spirit and purpose, and in the most important articles 
of religious belief,” is stoutly denied by the principal 
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members of that body. We certainly know very many 
of them, ministers and members, who are much more in 
unison with regular Baptists, or perhaps still more with 
the Free Will Baptists, than with Unitarians; and we 
confidently anticipate an entire failure in the endeavor to 
embrace them by the Unitarians. The claim of frater- 
nity with Universalists is no doubt munch better founded. 
The communicants in their churches are not given; 
though in many of them the number is known to be very 
small. 

There only remains for our consideration the last men- 
tioned work, at the head of this article, Benedict’s His- 
tory of the Baptists. 

It is now thirty-five years since the respected and at 
present venerable author published his first edition, in 
two large octavo volumes. ‘The identical copy now lies 
before us,—in tolerable preservation, though with evi- 
dent marks of frequent and various usage,—which found 
its way by the hands of faithful, patient, persevering 
Dea. Dopps, of blessed memory,—who acted as (colpor- 
leur, we should now call the office) book-agent, or distri- 
butor to the numerous subscribers of these then anx- 
iously expected volumes,—far into the interior, among 
the hills, the woods, and the humble dwellings of that 
generation with which our origin was identified. Busy 
memory loves to recal the day when the good old man 
showed his pleasant face and not less welcome packages 
in that domestic circle where our childhood was passed. 
All the eyes of love which then looked on us and on him, 
have years since been dimmed in death. But here are 
the identical volumes which a venerated father’s hand 
then reached forth to appropriate to his own, his family’s 
his neighbors’ and parishioners’ benefit. 

The associated memory of those scenes would very 
naturally suggest some thoughts on the wide contrast be- 
tween those times and ours, in the intellectual furnishing 
enjoyed,—the paucity of good books at that period, and 
their superabundance now. But we have not space for 
the consideration of such a theme. 

But Mr. Benedict is by no means the earliest, or the 
only historian of the American Baptists. The Rev. John 
Callender, in 1739, published a centennial discourse on 
the civil and religious affairs of Rhode Island, from its 
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first settlement in 1638 to the end of the first century. 
This is no ephemeral or trifling affair, but a carefully 
studied, elaborate document, reaching, in the edition now 
before us, to 136 pages, octavo, and is eminently worthy 
of the theme and the high reputation of the author. Rev. 
Isaac Backus,—who for many reasons deserves to be ac- 
knowledged the historian of the earlier Baptists in this 
country—published his first volume-in 1777, in the midst 
of the turmoil of the war of the revolution, bringing down 
the history of the ecclesiastical affairs of the colonies to 
1690. His second volume contained the church history 
of New England from 1690 to 1784. In the year 1796, 
he published a third volume, gleaning up such fragments 
as had before escaped his notice, and bringing down the 
narrative to that date. In 1304, at the age of eighty 
years, he carefully prepared and published, in one thin 
octavo, an abridgment of his three former volumes. They 
embraced in the aggregate more than 1,300 pages octavo; 
and though from the circumstances of their preparation 
and publication, there is not a little of repetition, and 
seeming confusion in the exhibition of the various mate- 
rials here presented, ‘‘there is,’—as Mr. Bancroft truly 
says,—‘‘ much evidence of diligent research, and critical 
respect for documentary testimony. He deserves more 
reputation than he has had.” His abridgment is more 
lucid, and for the purposes of the general reader, nearly 
supersedes the earlier volumes from which it is drawn. 

John Asplund, of Virginia, published in 1791, the first 
No. of his Register of the Baptists i in North America, to 
November of the preceding year. It is a small quarto of 
seventy pages; and though chiefly filled with statistical 
tables, to secure which he travelled, chiefly on foot, 7,000 
miles, there are yet notes and other remarks plentifully 
interwoven, which throw considerable light on the history 
of the denomination. We will copy half a page of these 
brief notes, because of their intrinsic worth; and also to 
show with what freedom Christian ministers were allowed 
to speak sixty years since, on certain matters which are 
now in some quarters interdicted. 


‘¢ Having no time now to write upon practical religion, which ought 
to be inculeated by every faithful minister of Christ, I hope that my 
dear brethren will consider thoroughly these following inconsistencies 
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among us, contrary to the doctrine of our Master Jesus, and to our 
holy profession, viz. 

1. Keeping our fellow creatures in bondage, who have as good a 
right as we, both to civil and religious liberty. Not only so, but mis- 
using them concerning the common blessings, which certainly is a 
violation of the rights of nature, and inconsistent with a republican 
government. 

2. Family duty greatly neglected,—to bring up our children to 
work and learning, that they may be at least useful members of so- 
ciety. 

3. Extravagance or superfluity,—not only in eating and drinking, 
but especially in dress ; [resisting this] that we may not be conformed 
to the sinful customs of this world, but a separate people, denying our- 
selves ungodliness and worldly lusts, &c. 

4. The support of the gospel, that God’s servants may be wholly 
given up to their great calling; and that every thing may be decent in 
the house of God, and our poor brethren supported. 

5. Strict attendance on our public worship, communion seasons, 
and church meetings for business, as our indispensable duty. 

6. That our brethren whom the Lord calls to the ministry, should 
be encouraged, and fitted out with necessaries for their spiritual war- 
fare. 

7. That churches be not too soon constituted, nor ministers too 
swiftly ordained, till they are sound in the faith, and are found useful 
in the ministry. Think on these things, and may the Lord bless you, 
my dear brethren, in the bonds of the gospel. Joun AspLuNp.” 


This humble, good man, undeterred by the amount of 
toil which the first number of his Register had cost him, 
set forth again and travelled in a similar manner more 
than 10,000 miles, and thus obtained materials for the 
second number of his Register, which was issued in 1794. 
These Registers, notwithstanding the imperfections which 
necessarily attend such an attempt, have been highly 
useful to those who have since engaged in this depart- 
ment of literary labor. 

Of a more local and restricted character may be men- 
tioned The Virginia Chronicle, by John Leland, first pub- 
lished in Virginia, in 1790, and several times reprinted 
since. It is comprehensive in its plan, embracing a gen- 
eral description of Virginia, the number of inhabitants, 
the Quakers, the slaves—(a very thorough but brief dis- 
cussion of this difficult subject, which may now be read 
and studied with great advantage. ‘The character of the 
institution he thus describes:—‘‘The whole scene of 
slavery is pregnant with enormous evils. On the mas- 
ter’s side, pride, haughtiness, domination, cruelty, deceit 
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and indolence; and on the side of the slave, ignorance, 
servility, fraud, perfidy and despair. * * * If they are 
not brought out of bondage, in mercy, with the consent 
of their masters, I think they will be by judgment, against 
their consent’). He next treats of the uniformity of re- 
ligion for the first 130 years; then of the Presbyterians, 
of the Methodists, the Tunkers, the Mennonites, and 
finally of the Baptists, their persecution, the reasons of 
their dissent, declension among them, the great revival of 
1785; the number of Baptist churches, ministers and 
communicants; their practice in regard to dress, washing 
of feet, and dry christening ; and finally some remarks on 
the Virginia Baptists, compared with the German Ana- 
baptists; in which it is shown that the latter were 
rinklers, not immersionists. 

Morgan Edwards’ History of the Baptists in Pennsyl- 
vania, both British and German, published in 1792, is 
valuable. Semple’s History of the Virginia Baptists was 
published in 1810, and is justly held in high estimation. 
Peck and Lawton’s narrative of the origin and progress 
of the Baptist denomination in Central and Western New 
York, in 1837—Mercer’s Georgia Baptists, in 1838— 
Baptists in Alabama, by Hosea Holcombe, in 1840—and 
Millet’s History of the Baptists in Maine, in 1845, are all 
worthy contributions to this great work. Very much, 
also, has been done within the last few years, by occa- 
sional discourses, church manuals, and various contribu- 
tions in nearly all our periodical publications, to glean up 
for future use the full materials for the historian, in refer- 
ence to all the more early and important churches, asso- 
ciations and other institutions of the denomination. The 
Baptist Memorial, especially the earlier volumes, abounds 
in such materials, some of which cannot elsewhere be 
found. 

‘There is, however, no other single work, which even 
approaches in completeness and comprehensiveness of de- 
sign Benedict’s History of the Baptists. It will be deem- 
ed, we doubt not, quite indispensable to every library of 
any considerable extent in this country and in Europe. 
The veteran author has deserved well of his countrymen, 
for the amount of toil he has devoted to this work; and 
though we cannot but regret that in some respects it does 
not more fully come up to the reasonable demands of this 
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requiring age, candor and justice, to say nothing of grati- 
tude, seems to demand of us the full acknowledgment of 
the large debt of obligation under which the venerable 
brother has already laid all our churches, by his earnest 
and persevering effort to embody so much that is emi- 
nently worthy of preservation, for our present gratifica- 
tion, and for future use. 

It only remains for us to exhibit a fair view of the con- 
tents of the present very comprehensive volume; and as 
very many now have in hand this author’s former history 
of the Baptists, in two octavo volumes, and may think 
this only a repetition or condensation of that work, we 
shall do them a service by instituting frequent compari- 
sons between the former and the latter. 

Like the earlier history, this volume embraces both 
foreign and American Baptists. In the former, the ac- 
count of early and late Baptists in other countries than 
this, extended to more than 170 pages; while in this 
volume, by careful condensation and by the use of both a 
smaller type and larger page, a far better and fuller view 
of this portion of our denomination is brought into 130 
pages. Besides this, however, an entire chapter (the 6th) 
in another part of the work is devoted to the history of 
the Baptists in the British Isles, with a brief view, in the 
close, of the few churches of our denomination in Ger- 
many and Denmark, in France and the British Indies. 
This one chapter, covering more than sixty pages, will 
be deemed a more satisfactory account of this important 
branch of the subject, than is elsewhere accessible to any 
one who wishes to gather results, without being wearied 
with the tedious details here incorporated by such writers 
as Crosby, or Ivimey, or D’Anvers. ‘True, much of the 
most valuable portion of this chapter consists of transfer- 
red articles of great interest, carefully condensed and pre- 
pared to the author’s hand, and which have been used 
before in England. But they are not less valuable to us 
on this account; and seem to be so well set in the present 
frame-work, that none could wish them displaced. 

Let us revert now, for a few moments, to the earlier 
chapters. With almost all of the various religious sects 
of our day, there seems to be a strange but very earnest 
solicitude to trace their pedigree through all the darkness 
of the night of corruption and perversion which the fol- 
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lowers of the Lamb have experienced in former ages. 
With a perseverance and constancy worthy of a more 
important object, many of the writers on the history of 
modern denominations of Christians, appear determined 
to find the close assimilation to their own views, if not 
the full identity with them, in the few scattered and per- 
secuted dissidents from the Romish or Greek churches, 
which undoubtedly have ever existed. We doubt not 
the Baptists have been as successful in this search as any 
other class; but it seems only the part of honest candor 
to admit that more has often been claimed, by them as 
well as others, in reference to the integrity of their views 
and practices as having been held by these fragments of 
hunted, abused, and misrepresented men, than it would 
be easy or possible to prove, in any reliable and satisfac- 
tory manner. It is now beginning to be admitted by the 
more fair-minded and impartial, that such terms as Wal- 
denses, Lollards, and the same is true of the earlier Do- 
natists and Paternines, were given to classes having 
within them a very considerable diversity of sentiment on 
some of the less vital matters pertaining to their faith. 
Agreeing in their common difference from the established 
church, they had a common name assigned them,—often 
by their enemies in the first instance, but afterwards ac- 
quiesced in by themselves,—like the term Protestants or 
Dissenters in our day, as a general designation of those 
opposed to Romanism and state-religion ;—or like the lax 
use of the word Methodist, for one highly and devotedly 
religious, whatever may be the form of the religious con- 
nection he prefers ;—there will be found, we apprehend, 
very much of the same vagueness in the use of some of 
these early terms. 

We are happy to see that Mr. Benedict’s mind has 
been cleared of some portion of the mist, which led him 
in his former volumes, relying on what he then deemed 
competent authorities, to claim more of denominational 
identity between the Waldenses of the dark ages and the 
present Baptists, than it would be safe to rely on being 
able to demonstrate to a prejudiced opponent. Probably 
there were very many of them who denied infant bap- 
tism, and still more perhaps, who carefully adhered to 
immersion. But sweeping and general claims are neither 
warranted by the scanty evidence which has come down 
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to us; nor are they in the slightest degree necessary for 
the maintenance of our position. It is enough for us, that 
Scripture testimony and precedent so fully sustain our 
views; and if it could be certainly known that for gener- 
ations or even centuries, the entire body of professed dis- 
ciples departed from their Lord’s commands, it would not 
be the less our duty on that account, to return and adhere 
to them. 

A feature of great interest and value in the present 
volume which was entirely wanting in the former, is the 
incorporation into it of large portions of the Martyrology 
of Dutch Baptists—their trials, their confessions of faith, 
the cruelties and indignities which they endured both 
from Catholic and Protestant persecutors, the firmness 
with which they met sufferings and death. In common 
with many thousands who will read these affecting testi- 
monies, we devoutly thank that good Providence which 
brought the historian into connection with this thesaurus 
of so much that is admirably adapted to heighten the in- 
terest of this part of the narrative. 

Another new feature of this work consists in the pretty 
full analysis of the controversial writings on baptism, 
both English and American, Baptist and Pedobaptist. 
Very many of the more important of these works have 
been laid under large contribution for this purpose, and 
others are more briefly quoted from, -while a still larger 
number are barelynamed. Weshould think that enough 
is furnished on this part of the subject, to meet very fully 
the demands of the most craving appetite for this contro- 
versy. Into this one chapter of about 170 of these large 
pages, of small, compact type, there is cast an amount of 
polemical learning, zeal, wit, satire and shrewdness, quite 
adequate to gorge the most omnivorous hunger. How far 
this exhibition is judicious,—of rival efforts on the one 
side to maintain, and on the other to assail the initiatory 
ordinance of the gospel as its divine author and the apos- 
tles have presented it on the pages of the New Testa- 
ment,—we pretend not to decide. It will gratify the 
curiosity of the inquisitive in many instances, where ac- 
cess could not readily be had to the works themselves, 
from which they may here find copious quotations. The 
hope is perhaps a vain one, but we can scarce withhold 
its expression, that the pugnacious on either side, before 
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they actually commit themselves to the shedding of more 
ink on this hackneyed theme, would at least consent to 
read over with care what is here presented from the 
chronicle of past controversy; and if not quite certain 
they have something new to offer, that they would be 
persuaded to refrain. 

Nearly two thirds of the whole volume is devoted to 
American Baptists; and this, doubtless, is the portion 
which will give enduring character and importance to the 
work. Like the former volumes of the author on the 
same subject, it abounds with details of a minute and 
local interest; and furnishes vast materials for a good 
history. ‘The lucid arrangement and rigid condensation 
of these materials into such a narrative as would pre- 
serve all the more important facts, and even those glean- 
ings of personal and local interest which serve to enliven 
a too prosy and monotonous chronicle, yet remains a de- 
sideratuin. Still more do we desire what without any 
ambitious aspirings might truthfully be called a philoso- 
phical development of those peculiar features of Baptist 
history, which necessarily stand forth in prominent relief 
from the narrative. These are our planting and progress 
in this country ; principles newly recovered, declared and 
defended by our fathers, but stigmatized and persecuted 
by all the dominant parties of that age; and only now 
admitted and yielded to with a grudging reluctance by 
many of the aristocratic and semi-Jewish sects, with 
whom birth-right membership or its symbol, infant bap- 
tism, is tenacionsly cherished. 

The full assertion and maintenance of the sacredness of 
each individual’s right to perfect religious freedom, will 
find curtailment or abnegation in all those systems which 
allow and enjoin on any one, even a parent, to do for 
another that which lays an impediment in the way of an 
intelligent and accountable moral being, who desires to 
keep God’s commands, without being assailed as a cove- 
nant-breaker, if not guilty of sacrilege, in renouncing that 
which he had never assumed, but some one else had un- 
authorizedly undertaken to perform in his behalf. 

This full assertion of individual religious freedom,—the 
sole authority of the Bible as our onide, independent of 
tradition,—and the thorough separation of church and 
state, are eminently Baptist principles, brought to light, 
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and defended amid the utmost obloquy at the expense of 
scourgings. imprisonments, confiscation, banishment, out- 
lawry and death by our predecessors, and universally 
maintained in prosperity and official eminence, as well as 
when smarting under the oppression of persecutors. May 
they ever be dear to us; and by the purity and loveliness 
of a befitting deportment on our part, be commended to 
the approval of all mankind ! 

Mr. Benedict has well said in his preface that the 
American field is well fitted for Baptists. But it would 
be useful and easy and only just, to show also how much 
our free republican principles have done in making the 
American field what it is. Constitutional liberty, regn- 
lated and enjoyed by the whole people, in a manner more 
perfect and satisfactory than anywhere else on God’s 
footstool, has here been secured by simply following out, 
in the state and the nation, those primitive and very sim- 
ple principles of individual rights combined with social 
organization, which are illustrated in the Baptist polity of 
church government. Some of our greatest statesmen have 
acknowledged themselves indebted to their observation of 
the working of our system, in the independent action of 
our churches, for their first clear idea of a truly republi- 
can state, where, under the constitution, the people freely 
elect the rulers, enact the subordinate laws, and see to 
their faithful execution. ‘This is the government of the 
people, for the people, securing the equal rights and privi- 
leges of all. 

But passing from the practicable and the desirable in 
history to the actual,—there will be found abundant 
proof in this volume of the success of those principles and 
practices which Baptists deem most accordant with the 
Scriptures. Their views of church order, its very con- 
stituents even, are so peculiar, that trifling changes do not 
bring shoals of adherents into their ranks. ‘The rapid 
spread of the denomination is hence more noticeable. At 
the close of the seventeenth century, less than 150 years 
ago, there were but a dozen or fifteen Baptist churches in 
this country. Fifty years later, they numbered—includ- 
ing several of the General, the Arminian, or as they would 
now be called, the Free-will Baptist order—in all less than 
sixty churches. 'They had more than doubled in number 
in the next eighteen years, which brings us to the eve of 
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the American revolution. In the next period of twenty- 
two years, their increase was more than six-fold, so that 
their churches numbered, in 1790, no less than 872. 
Coming down another similar period of twenty-two years, 
to 1812, you find them increased to 2,633 churches. 
In the next twenty-four years, viz. in 1836, the number 
of churches had swelled to 7,299, with an average num- 
ber of communicants in each church more than twice as 
large as we found belonging to the several Episcopal 
churches in this country. Nor is this a mere numerical 
increase. The intelligence of both ministers and churches, 
the regularity and efliciency which now mark their move- 
ments, when compared with the state of things one gene- 
ration since, has advanced more rapidly than even this 
great increment of numbers would indicate. All this 
however should be stated and reviewed with humiliation 
as profound and sincere, as our gratitude should be exu- 
berant. Richly as God’s blessings have been lavished on 
us, we ought to have made worthier returns. Never was 
there a louder and more imperative call to rouse our dor- 
mant energies, and task them to the utmost, to bless the 
millions now looking to our ministry and our churches 
for spiritual light and food. If we prove faithful to the 
mission entrusted to us, how ample will be the tide of 
blessings which we may extend to others; and how 
abundantly remunerative will prove the return flowing 
into our own bosoms! Could our humble remonstrance 
be made in any degree efficient, we would entreat pastors 
and churches to strive with vastly enhanced vigilance 
and fidelity to improve, by instruction, discipline and 
healthful exercise, the vast numbers already embraced in 
our list of membership, rather than seek by doubtful 
measures and in precipitate haste to swell the total re- 
turns with still larger accessions. Of course it cannot 
but be cause of profound thankfulness when the Lord 
adds daily to the churches of the truly saved, or regener- 
ated. But much of the exultation in rapidly increased 
numbers, is frequently so indiscriminating, as to cause 
the prudent and far-seeing more fear and grief than joy. 
Without allowing ourselves to enlarge on this or kin- 
dred topics which naturally force themselves on our no- 
tice in such a connection, we may be permitted to suggest 
that an improvement in the piety both of ministers and 
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churches, is at this time specially demanded; and while 
so much of a praiseworthy character is witnessed, indi- 
cating improvement in intellectual attainments, in the 
comfort, and the tasteful embellishment on the mere ac- 
commodations of our worshipping assemblies, how inex- 
cusable shall we appear if more care is not given to se- 
cure the right affections of heart, without which all else 
will be vain ! : 

The Baptist development may perhaps with truth be 
regarded as the religious radicalism of the age. It urges 
the reforming process with unflinching fearlessness ; and 
from the days of Roger Williams to our own, it hesitates 
not to accept the fair results of its innovating principles, 
to abide the issue of whatever may grow out of the new 
relations caused by what it repudiates, as well as what it 
adopts. Doubtless the changes which some of these prin- 
ciples demanded were deemed almost sacrilegious by 
some very good and in most respects wise men. 'Time- 
honored and firmly-intrenched abuses cannot generally be 
uprooted but by collisions which bring the experience of 
temporary displacency. Already, however, we are emerg- 
ing from this transition state; and it may reasonably be 
hoped that the authors and the former opponents of these 
innovations, will each be prepared to estimate candidly 
their intrinsic and relative value. 

Since the Baptist exults—not unnaturally—in the re- 
collection of important principles and changes introduced 
to general acceptance by his instrumentality, let him in 
turn learn to appreciate whatever is truly worthy in the 
other branches of the family of Christ, by whom he finds 
himself surrounded. ‘The peril to us is not small, of re- 
jecting somewhat that is truly excellent, becanse connect- 
ed with those who for a time refused our endeavors to 
bring them back to a more scriptural and simple adher- 
ence to the original model. 

It will be found, on careful examination, that the pat- 
tern of New Testament churches, the institution of their 
ministry,—their ordinances, and their combinations for 
doing religious good, by ministering to the necessities of 
the poor, and promoting the furtherance of the gospel,— 
while sufficiently definite in its general outline, is rather 
a fundamental, general law, a permanent constitution, 
than a minute and particular code. The attempt to educe 
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this latter, in all the minuteness of its details, from the 
New ‘Testament, has always seemed to us a failure; and 
we hope it may not be persisted in or repeated. ‘T’o each 
independent church, constituted of true believers, con- 
scientiously and intelligently determined to be governed 
by the constitution laid down by Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles, it is undoubtedly left to arrange the petty de- 
tails of its own organization and action. From the very 
nature and necessities of the case it must be so; and the 
only question which can here be pertinently raised, is 
simply whether in these arrangements there is any trench- 
ing upon the divine prerogative. Ardent, intelligent love 
to one another for the truth’s sake, will furnish all the 
additional guide necessary to conduct the individual 
churches, both in the rules and practices they adopt, for 
internal and external regulation. 

It would be passing strange, if in the scores of different 
sects in our country, something could not be found worthy 
of our imitation. A true catholic eclecticism is our best 
policy ; and while we tenaciously adhere to the funda- 
mental law of Christ, we may learn and we ought to 
learn much of those who are also Christ’s as well as we. 
The freedom of our system favors the introduction of all 
such improvements as are commended to our acceptance 
by their agreement with reason and common sense, while 
not repugnant to the word of God. 

Mr. Benedict, in the volume now under review, has 
found no room for such considerations; but he inti- 
mates very frequently, from the beginning to the end, 
what he purposes to do in this and kindred matters, at 
some future time. He proposes an additional volume, to 
be filled with biographical sketches of deceased worthies, 
—with the origin and history of our missionary opera- 
tions, both domestic and foreign, including a careful con- 
sideration of our numerous state conventions,—the like 
notice of literary and theological institutions,—with dis- 
sertations on many of the minor, practical questions con- 
nected with our organization or the workings of our sys- 
tem. ‘T'’o the next volume is also deferred a very inter- 
esting article, containing many new and important views 
on the Anabaptists, by the Rev. President Sears. This 
and many other articles which in the earlier portions of 
this werk, are promised to be inserted in it, having been 
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crowded out, will occasion some disappointment. May 
we with deference suggest that while such incongruities 
may have a reasonable apology, in a first edition of so 
large a work, which must be several months in passing 
through the press, there can be no excuse for repeating 
the false promise in future editions. 

It is also a subject of mortification and regret, rather 
than of wonder or blame, that in the thousands of dates 
and facts stated in this volume, so many mistakes should 
have occurred. From a kindly regard to the feelings and 
the reputation of a brother for whose advanced age and 
incipient obliviousness of things once certainly in his 
knowledge, we can not only exercise but plead for indul- 
gence, it would be more welcome to pass this matter over 
unnoticed; but we are not willing that the enterprising 
publishers should allow one edition after another to be 
hurried through the press, without taking such means as 
are easily within their reach, to correct some of the more 
flagrant errors. 

We have kept no list of the mistakes in dates, the inex- 
cusable omissions, and the false statements which our in- 
dividual knowledge detects in painful frequency. But if 
the publishers will go into the work of making the need- 
ful correction of their plates, between the issue of the 
third edition, now out, and the following ones, which as 
we hope and believe will be largely called for, we tender 
them our assurance of furnishing our quota of corrigenda, 
and doubt not that other brethren, in all parts of the 
country, will do the same. It is not a very expensive or 
tedious process to correct stereotype plates; and when 
they are perfected, the work remains stable. With what 
enhanced satisfaction and interest will it then be read and 
referred to, when all its statements are known to be accu- 
rate, not misleading! Here are a few specimens, which 
have just passed under our eye. Page 396, the date of 
Dr. Stow’s settlement as pastor of Baldwin-place church, 
Boston, is printed 1822, which is ten years too early: 
p- 403, the continuance of Rev. Wm. Batchelder as pastor 
of the Haverhill church until 1832 is stated, which is 
twelve or fourteen years too late. The entire pastorship 
of Rev. George Keely in the same church, for many 
years, is unaccountably omitted. So one of the pastors 
of the Poughkeepsie church, N. Y., is said (p. 535) to 
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have continued in office there until elected to the presi- 
dency of Waterville College, though in another part of 
the history it may be seen that seven years intervened. 
Still worse is the statement, p. 603, that G. B. Perry was 
the successor of Rev. Dr. Holcombe, and the predecessor 
of Dr. Brantly, in the pastorship of the Ist Baptist church 
in Philadelphia, for three years. That ancient and hon- 
ored church will feel naturally indignant at such a mis- 
statement. But these are only specimens; and sure we 
are they ought at once to be corrected. 

Three interesting engravings embellish the volume, 
which for the amount of its contents and the beauty of 
its execution is furnished very reasonably, and will no 
doubt have a wide circulation, and we trust do much 
good. 

We ought to have reserved space for a full and cordial 
notice of the Baptist Almanac, quite the equal if not the 
superior of the other valuable manuals, named at the head 
of thisarticle. It is the work of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, and is edited by its accomplished and 
indefatigable Secretary, Rev. T. S. Malcom, with even 
more than his usual tact, accuracy, and condensation. 
The wonder is how it is possible to comprise in one 
double sheet so full and satisfactory an account of the 
statistics of the denomination, as well as the full sum- 
mary notice of all the other sects. Why should any in- 
telligent Baptist family in the land content themselves 
without securing one of these registers every year? At 
so trifling an expense are they furnished, and so useful 
and almost indispensable will they be found for ready and 
constant reference, that we cannot but hope they will be 
called for at the rate of 100,000 a year. Could the num- 
ber be doubled, or quadrupled, we suppose the contents 
might be increased, and the beauty of its execution made 
to rival that of the Christian Almanac, as now issued by 
the American Tract Society, whose typographical and 
other embellishments are certainly unrivalled. 

By the tables we see that the number of Baptist 
churches in North America is 11,778, with an average 
membership of nearly eighty communicants in each 
ehurch; or a total of almost 900,000. Suppose the whole 
population adhering to this denomination only four times 
as numerous—a very moderate estimate—and how 
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weighty and solemn the responsibility which rests on all 
connected with it to do their utmost to increase its intelli- 
gent, fervent, productive piety! Now, while the nations 
of the whole earth are shaking, its dynasties crumbling 
to dust, shall not we who have in darker days stood forth 
almost alone, the unflinching advocates of a kingdom not 


of this world, hold forth with increased vigor and fidelity 
the light of life undimmed ? R. B. 





ARTICLE III. 
APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 
1. The work claiming to be the Constitutions of the Holy 


Apostles, including the Canons; Whiston’s Version 
revised from the Greek. With a Prize Essay, at the 


University of Bonn, upon their Origin and Contents ; 
translated from the German. By Iran Cuasz, D. D. 
New York. Appletons. 1848. 8vo. pp. 496. 


. Testimonies of the Fathers of the First Four Centu- 
ries to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 
England, as set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
By Rev. Henry Cary, M. A. Oxford. D. A. Talboys. 


At no time since the Reformation has there been so 
great a disposition to study closely the history of the first 
four centuries of the Christian era, as within the last few 
years. It is one of the signs of the times, and we hail it 
with pleasure. Coleridge, indeed, in his Lay Sermons, 
compares the lights of experience to those in the stern of 
a ship, ‘‘illuminating the path only that has been passed 
over.” Containing a great truth in the sense in which he 
writes it, this comparison is not the whole truth on this 
subject. History at least is rather the chart, that may 
shew us in the darkest night whither we are drifting and 
the dangers to be avoided. ‘The world moves onward in 
certain great cycles, so that a chain of events in one age 
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becomes the type of another in a subsequent age; and the 
progress of man, though among the most certain of all 
truths, is rather spiral than straight forward.* All true 
history, therefore, is in its nature prophetic. It is a mir- 
ror throwing its reflections forward. It gives that insight 
into causes which contains foresight of events. You have 
not to place an image before this mirror to obtain in re- 
turn but a reflected one behind; but from an object be- 
hind, you get an image before. The past is made to fur- 
nish a picture of the future. The lights of experience 
shining on the page of history, are reflected from the stern 
of the ship on her binnacle and over her bows. They 
illumine the wild waste of waters to be traversed and the 
breakers to be avoided, and shew the true course which 
she is to steer. An age and a church that studies history 
wisely will move forward with proportionable discretion 
and safety. 

Dr. Chase has performed a very valuable service for 
the churches of Christ in this country of all denomina- 
tions, in bringing out such a work as the Constitutions in 
so attractive a form at the present time. No other single 
volume of antiquity so vividly portrays the magnificent 
devotions of the oriental city churches in the third and 
fourth centuries; (or of the age between Cyprian and 
Augustine of Africa). A large number of our pastors 
will no doubt avail themselves of these labors, and read 
in their own tongue the most full and valuable account of 
the worship and customs of the Eastern churches remain- 
ing from that period. These are many of them the prayers 
which used to be offered when John ‘‘ Chrysostom,” (the 
‘golden mouthed,’’) was preaching at Constantinople, 
amid the applauses and the tears, the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs and the clapping of hands and the shoutings of 
the multitude—‘‘ Thou art the thirteenth apostle.” Just 
before some of these very services, you might have heard 
him with passionate eloquence denouncing his Empress 
Eudoxia from the pulpit of St. Sophia, as a ‘“‘ daughter of 
Herodias seeking his head.” After uttering probably the 
very prayer at the water’s edge given in B. 7, c. 43, in 
hopes that the Spirit of God might move on the face of the 
waters on the Easter eve, A. D. 404, you might have seen 
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him with others, baptizing some three thousand in the 
baptistery of Constantinople in water dyed red, directly 
after, with the blood of the outraged candidates. 

That these Constitutions are genuine productions of the 
times of the apostles, no one in these days will be in dan- 
ger of supposing. Dr. Krabbe, after profound investiga- 
tion, considers that the first seven books were written 
about the end of the third, and the eighth book and many 
interpolations added at the close of the fourth century. 
This is substantially the view of Bingham, Du Pin, and 
those who have examined the subject with closest atten- 
tion. Daillé, Du Pin, and most others, however, seem to 
have considered them as more interpolated at a much 
later day, say the sixth century. 

The liturgies are the genuine liturgies current in that 
day, and the most correct copies of them extant. Portions 
of these have thus come down to us from the second 
century. 

The apostolic canons, though incorporated in the eighth 
book, are in some respects distinct. ‘They are probably 
a collection of real canons of different dates, some very an- 
cient—most of them before the council of Nice; a few per- 
haps altered after the fourth century. Daillé indeed thinks 
they were not collected till the end of the fifth. In regard 
to the antiquity of some of them, Dr. Krabbe seems to us 
to manifest quite a singular credulity. Thus, can. 52, 
which enjoins the restoration of penitents, was probably 
a decree of some council against the Montanists or Nova- 
tians. It cannot well be older; but Dr. Krabbe sees 
‘nothing to oppose our referring its origin to the apos- 
tolic age.”” Some of these things Dr. Chase has corrected 
by notes of his own in brackets. ‘The judgment and re- 
marks of Du Pin upon these canons would often incline 
the reader to form a different opinion from Dr. Krabbe 
as to the date of individual canons. Throughout his 
essay indeed he places the antiquity of each detail fully 
as high as it will bear, and allows as little for interpola- 
tion. Certain it is that we find nothing in the first seven 
books that would have been antiquated or contrary to the 
customs of the close of the fourth century, when the 
eighth book is supposed to have been added, except one 
or two turns of expression older than the Nicene couneil. 
VOL. XIH.—NO. L. 18 
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Some things may then have been omitted and the whole 
made uniform. 

We sit down to the study of these Constitutions, there- 
fore, as presenting a complete picture of the Christian wor- 
ship and ecclesiastical regulations of the larger and more 
opulent of the city churches at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. 

We have only to remember throughout, first, that the 
author is all the time bent on advancing the power of the 
hierarchy; and second, that then probably full as much 
difference obtained between city and country churches 
holding the same doctrines, in their usages of worship as 
there is now. He who should write an account of the 
worship of the Baptists, if brought up alone in the city of 
Boston, might speak of the solemn tolling of the bells of 
Bowdoin square and other churches three times each 
Sabbath, of the rumbling of the organ, and the well- 
attended weekly prayer-meetings, of argumentative and 
well-written sermons, of the devout and uniform appear- 
ance of the candidates in the baptistery ; and a thousand 
years hence some Baptist antiquarian might suppose that 
all our churches throughout the world, or at least the 
United States, enjoyed the same order and advantages ; 
that the Psalmist and organs, and bells and baptisteries, 
if not stone-faced Gothic meeting-houses, were things 
semper, ubique, et ab omnibus. But were some western 
Baptist now to draw the sketch, he might picture the 
cutting down of oaks of a thousand years to form a camp- 
ground, or worship under their shade, the clear and beau- 
tiful stream in which baptism is administered, the glare 
of the “light-wood”’ camp-fires by night, and the smoke 
ascending like incense in the early dawn; the horn 
sounding through the woods for worship, and the fervor 
of prayer and manly eloquence of preachers who had not 
been educated in a college. We have seen and felt ‘ the 
beauty of holiness” in both of these scenes. Bearing 
then in mind that this is but one picture of the worship of 
the day, with the luxury of a clear print, a handsome 
page, a most learned commentator and an able and judi- 
cious editor and translator, nothing further is left to be 
desired for the full understanding of these valuable relics 
of an age in which the communion of the Christians with 
the Father of spirits rose to a sublimity, to be contem- 
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plated now with wonder and with profit. Nearly every 
thing of ancient or modern times that can throw light 
upon any portion of these Constitutions is embraced with- 
in the covers of this volume. 

The effect which such a work will have upon different 
students of church history will greatly vary, in proportion 
to the authority they attach to the opinions and usages 
of the early churches of Christ, in determining matters of 
faith and practice. 

There are, essentially, two theories on this subject, and 
but two. One regards ‘‘the ancient church,” as it is 
termed, as a judge, giving a decision from which there is 
no further appeal; the other as a witness, declaring his 
impressions and opinions of primitive times. 

I. The first of these theories is thus advanced in “ The 
Testimonies of the Fathers of the First Four Centuries to 
the Doctrines of the Church of England.” 


‘The many varieties of opinion that unhappily exist among ourselves 
as to the proper interpretation of particular passages of Scripture could 
not be otherwise than very much diminished, if not entirely removed, 
would we but follow that path so plainly pointed out to us by the au- 
thoritative records of our own church; viz. would we yield our own 
private interpretations to the sense of the church Catholic, wherever that 
can be ascertained.’’ Preface, p. 2. 


This is not only Romish, but, harsh as it may appear 
to say it, absurd and even impious. 

It is absurd, since it would confuse more of Scripture 
than it would clear. For it would be a more difficult and 
doubtful matter to obtain ‘the sense of the church Catho- 
lic,” on what are now the plainest texts of Scripture often- 
times, than to understand that of those most ‘‘ hard to be 
understood,” considered on strictly hermeneutical princi- 
ples; principles which, embracing a careful digest of the 
history of opinions, contain all that is really valuable in 
the appeal to the church Catholic. 

Such a principle is impious, for it places the church 
above the Bible; or rather it places the Bible below the 
church, since it denies the same authority to our own 
private interpretations of the decisions of the church. In 
a recent number of a Roman Catholic Journal, edited we 
believe by Bishop Hughes, the consequence of this is not 
evaded, so far as that church is concerned. Comparing 
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the Bible and the church, the following language is 
used :— 


‘** It seems to us that no question need be raised as to which is ahove 
the other. Both are of divine and inspired origin. ‘The church first, 
the Bible afterwards. Without detracting in the least from the in- 
spired character of the sacred writings, the church is, guoad nos, above 
the Bible. But it is not usual to institute any comparison as to supe- 
riority between them. Both are of divine origin—both depositories of 
the same revelation.’ 




































But this theory not only puts the Bible below the 
church, but the church in opposition to the Bible. For 
we are taught by it that when the very words of the 
blessed Saviour, according to our private judgment, teach 
one thing,—and the words of the church, according to our 
private judgment, teach something very different, we are 
to “yield” —what? nominally, our ‘ private judgment ;” 
but really, the words of Christ; for we are to have full 
confidence in the result upon our private judgment when 
the church speaks, and none when only Christ is the 
teacher. ‘Thus is it plainly Christ we are to reject for the 
church, and not our own private judgment. ‘Thus is not 
only the inspiration of the Bible made more fallible than 
that of the church, but the divine authority of the very 
words of Christ himself is supplanted by the church 
Catholic. The decrees of general councils have a force 
to us to which the Sermon on the Mount must yield. 
To embrace this is to become a churchman, in opposition 
to being a Christian. The New Testament may teach 
that marriage is ‘honorable in all;” but if the ancient 
church says, as say it does, that marriage is not honora- 
ble in all, but that a state of celibacy is one of superior 
holiness and honor, we must ‘ yield our private interpre- 
tations of Scripture,” and believe, in opposition, our pri- 
vate interpretations of the church. This is Anti-Christ, 
for it puts the church in opposition to Christ. 

If. The true opinion, in regard to the ancient churches, 
is that their testimony is to be examined as that of wit- 
nesses, not received implicitly as the decision of a judge. 
This is the case even where it is most concurrent, much 
more where it is confused and conflicting. 

This distinction is obvious. You may cross-question 
witnesses, and extract that which shall make them prove 
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just the opposite of what they desire, and at first seem to 
prove—something precisely contrary to their own opinion 
and conclusions. 

‘Take the fathers one and all, the general councils, and 
councils not general, and let any claim be asserted tend- 
ing to increase the dignity of the clergy or magnify the 
rites they administered, and it will never be opposed, but 
concurred in semper, ubique et ab omnibus ; and yet cross 
examine these witnesses, the most arrogant and unscru- 
pulous of them, and they will let out something that will 
prove that ‘‘in the beginning it was not so.” 

We prize and venerate the opinions of holy men in an- 
cient times, especially in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. ‘“‘ There were giants in the earth in those days.” 
There were men who loved and walked with God, as 
men have not walked with God since. Where is the man 
of thisage who could write such a book as the Confessions 
of Augustine, without being chargeable with hypocrisy, or 
vanity, or affectation? Yet it was not vanity, it was not 
hypocrisy, it was not affectation in him. So used was he 
to walk with God as with a friend, that it was more 
pleasant to converse with God than with men, even when 
he knew that men were listening. It was more easy to 
write his history for the all-seeing eye than for that of 
men, though he knew that they were looking over his 
shoulder. 

But yet all the best of these men were credulous, and 
the most of them unscrupulous to boot. They iucorpo- 
rated Therapeutism into the church almost entire; and 
the worst corruptions of Platonism gave its color to all 
their theology, and they studied a conformity with some 
of the most absurd customs of paganism. And they made 
use of “pious frauds” to effect all their purposes. Even 
Augustine himself,—what was the great theological aim 
of his life, but to prove the terrible dogma that all “ un- 
baptized infants [if they die thus] will miss eternal life?’ 

Still we welcome their testimonies, such as they are. 
We only ask that they shall be admitted as witnesses on 
the stand, and not as judges on the bench. We want 
liberty to cross-question them a little, and come to our 
own conclusions. Any thing which they can prove to 
have been primitive, upon a fair estimate of their testi- 
mony, though not even found in Scripture, shall be fully 

VOL. XIII.—NO. L. 18* 
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admitted as therefore ever allowable and useful in similar 
circumstances now. Allowable we say, for those things 
omitted from Scripture are to be regarded as omitted for 
the express purpose of not being considered universally 
binding. 

But we not only receive them as witnesses, but we hail 
the most of them as our friends, as our brethren and fel- 
low-laborers, who have entered into their rest,—whose 
faith, in the main, we follow. Their errors are not going 
to prove so infectious, as their piety is inspiring. ‘They 
viewed Christianity from a different stand-point; and 
such is the architectural magnificence of this great temple 
of God, that every fresh view exhibits unexpected beau- 
ties in the imposing fabric. 

We turn then to examine evidence furnished by these 
Apostolic Constitutions on two points. 

I. What were the primitive terms of admission to the 
membership of the Christian churches ? 

Il. What were the primitive forms of their government ? 

These must ever be the two questions most important 
to be ascertained in regard to any social organization. 

As to the primitive terms of admission to church mem- 
bership—baptism was of course the door of admission to 
the communion of the church. ‘ Let no one eat of them” 
(i. e. the elements of the Lord’s supper) that is not initi- 
ated; but those only who have been baptized into the 
death of the Lord.”” Bk. 7, ¢. 25. 

The following are some of the prerequisites to baptism 
in point of character here given. 


‘« And let him who is to be baptized be free from all iniquity ; one 
that is not disposed to sin ; the friend of God, the enemy of the devil ; 
the heir of God the Father, the fellow-heir of his Son; one that hath 
renoynced Satan, and the demons, and Satan’s deceits ; chaste, pure, 
holy, beloved of God, praying as ason to his Father, and saying, as 
from the common congregation of the faithful, thus : Our Father whe 
art in heaven, &c.”’ Bk. 3, c. 18. 








After rejecting many other openly immoral characters, 
it is directed,— 


‘If a maker of idols come (i. e. for baptism,) let him either desist 
from his employment, or let him be rejected. If one belonging to the 
theatre come, whether it be man or woman, or a charioteer, or a 
dueller, or a racer, or a superintendent of sports, or an Olympic game- 
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ster, or one that playeth on the pipe, or on the lute, or on the harp at 
those games, or a pantomimic dancing-master, or a keeper of a grog- 
shop, let them desist, or let them be rejected...... If any one 
follow the sports of the theatre, or hunting with dogs, or horse-races, 
or combats, either let him desist, or let him be rejected.”’ Bk. 8, c. 32. 





The following is a brief sketch, from the Constitutions 
chiefly, of the mode of administering baptism at this pe- 
riod, so far as it bears upon the points of difference among 
protestant denominations at the present time. 

After the catechumens had received sufficiently the 
counsels and instructions of the catechumenical state, they 
were encouraged of themselves to apply to the bishop or 
pastor of the church for baptism. He would make the 
requisite inquiries, and if satisfied propound them to the 
whole church.* 

One of the deacons would then exhort the Christian 
congregation in this strain: 


‘¢ Ye that are about to be illuminated (i. e. baptized), pray. Let 
all of us, the faithful, earnestly pray for them, that the Lord may 
deem them worthy, after being initiated into the death of Christ, to 
rise with him, and become partakers of his kingdom, and communi- 
cants of his mysteries ;—may unite them to and number them among 
those that are saved in his holy church. Save them and raise them up 
in thy grace.’ Bk. 8, c. 7. 


The bishop then prayed for them thus: 


‘¢ Thou who hast formerly said by thy prophets to those that were 
to be initiated, Wash ye, become clean ; and hast through Christ ap- 
pointed the spiritual regeneration; do thou thyself even now look 
upon these that are about to be baptized, and bless them, and sanctify 
them, and prepare them, that they may become worthy of thy spiritual 
gift, and of the true adoption ; of thy spiritual mysteries ; of being 
gathered together with those that are saved through Christ our Sa- 
viour; through whom glory, honor and worship be to thee, in the 
Holy Spirit, forever. Amen.’ Bk. 8, c. 8. : 


When baptism was going to be administered, the min- 
ister, candidates and church would walk to the baptistery 
in solemn procession. Much later than this period, they 
would sing the forty-second Psalm as they moved along 
on these occasions. ‘‘ As the hart panteth after the water 








*Cave’s Prim. Chris. Part 1, ch. 11. p. 153. Oxford ed. 1840. Coleman’s 
Antiquities, p. 54 
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brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God,” &c. In 
A. D. 536, these processions were so solemnly regarded 
that John, a minister of Constantinople, was charged, as 
a high offence, with administering baptism so that ‘‘ there 
have been seen, which never happened before, two con- 
trary processions of persons baptized.” Du Pin, vol. 1, 
. 700. 

: Many pomps and ceremonies marred the simplicity and 
beauty of this ordinance at this period. But the follow- 
ing will show the prevailing spirit of piety. In the bap- 
tistery, (a building of immense size,) before the whole 
church, standing on an elevated platform, the candidates 
would formally renounce the service of Satan and the 
pomps of the world, and dedicate themselves in future 
wholly to the service of God, confessing their sins, and 
their faith in the principal doctrines of Christianity. 
Generally this was done in the way of questions and an- 
swers, but not always.* 

‘“‘ After this he cometh to the water ”’—and the bishop 
now prays: 


** Look down from heaven, and sanctify this water; and bestow 
grace and power, so that he who is to be baptized, according to the 
command of thy Christ, may be crucified with him, and may die with 
him, and may be buried with him, and may rise with him to the adop- 
tion which is in him, by being made dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto righteousness.”’ 


The minister, it is then directed, shall ‘‘ pronounce over 
them the sacred name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit, and shall dip them in the water, and 
let a deacon receive the man and a deaconess the wo- 
man.” Apos. Const. Bk. 3, c. 16. 

“This baptism, therefore,’’ continues the next chapter, 
‘is given into the death of Jesus; the water is instead of 
the burial . . . . the mention of the Father as of the au- 
thor and sender, the joint mention of the Holy Ghost as 
of the witness, the descent into the water, the dying to- 
gether with Christ, the ascent out of the water, the rising 
again with him.” Bk. 3, c. 17. 











* For a well known but most touching illustration of this kind of public con- 
fession, see Augustine’s Confessions, Lib. 8, c. 2. 
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From the picture of baptism thus far presented from 
the Apostolic Constitutions, it would seem that adults of 
well-ascertained piety were alone considered proper sub- 
jects for baptismal initiation into the visible church. The 
only exception to this which we find in the first seven 
books, is a single passage of three lines, Bk. 6, c. 15, de- 
cisive enough as to the existence of infant baptism at the 
close of the third century (which no person doubts) ; but 
also proving, perhaps, unless indeed the passage is an in- 
terpolation, that infant baptism was not so customary as 
the person who forged these Constitutions desired it should 
be. The passage is,— 

‘Moreover baptize your.children, and bring them up 
in the nurture and admonition of God. For the Saviour 
saith, Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not.” 

This is the only allusion to infant baptism in the first 
part of these Constitutions. No formulas are given any 
where for their baptism; but those originally intended for 
adults were used, as they are in the Episcopal church to 
this day. At the Reformation, an alteration of this part 
of the service was proposed. Archbishop Parker wrote, 
‘Let this be considered.” Burnet Prot. Refor. Part 3, 
Bk. 6. But it remains still unaltered at this day—‘ to 
be considered ”’ still, or like an old garment into which 
the new cloth must not be put, lest the rent be made worse. 
In his second volume of Church History, just published 
in this country, Dr. Neander speaking of the ancient for- 
mula of baptism says that ‘it originated in a period when 
infant baptism had not as yet come into existence.”* 
Dr. Krabbe, himself a German Pedobaptist critic and pro- 
fessor, writing his prize Essay, comments upon this pas- 
sage as a proof that these Constitutions could not have 
been written before the close of the third century. 


‘* Near the end of c. 15, pedobaptism is commended: ‘ Moreover, 
baptize your children, and bring them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of God.” For the Saviour saith, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not. Avnd this is altogether in harmony with 





*In the last number of this Review, the important statement of Dr. Neander 
was noticed in relation to the general non-prevalence of infant baptism in the 
East during “ the first half of the period” from A. D. 312 to 590. ‘‘ Among the 
Christians of the East, infant baptism, though acknowledged to be necessary [to 
salvation], yet entered rarely and with much difficulty into the church life,” etc. 
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the view which, already, we have often indicated in respect to the 
time of the Constitutions. It is ascertained that pedobaptism does not 
belong to the apostolic age ; and it is difficult to point out its existence 
before the time of Tertullian, who zealously opposed it. ‘In his time, 
this practice seems to have been first coming into existence ; for the 
passages in Ireneus and in Clement of Alexandria will hardly bear 
criticism, and can prove the contrary of that for which they have 
sometimes been adduced. But after the time of Tertullian, it was 
rapidly introduced ; and about the middle and towards the end of the 
third century, it was received in the Alexandrian and North African 
chureh, and only there. It was constantly held to be apostolical, on 
the ground of Matt. 19: 14; which passage also our Constitutions ad- 


duce. Cyprian, in his 59th Epistle, declares himself entirely in its 
favor.”’ 


Afterwards, commenting on Lib. 7, c. 45, Dr. K. pro- 
ceeds: 


** Tt might seem remarkable that in all these regulations, the bap- 
tism only of persons grown up can be intended, which was performed 
with this solemn ritual, in which the person himself who is baptized 
takes a part ; while we, in another passage (p. 409), have seen that 
our Constitutions admit the baptism also of children. This cireum- 
stance, instead of tending to overthrow the assertions which we have 
made, confirms them. For exactly at the time of the origin of our 
Constitutions it was, when infant baptism and the baptism of persons 
grown up existed together. ‘Till the fifth century this continues, and 
the baptism of the grown-up is the more prevalent; but then pedo- 
baptism predominates, and completely displaces the baptism of adults. 
It is well known how very zealously Tertullian (de Baptismo, c. 18), 
opposed infant baptism; and although the council at Carthage, A. D. 
253, with Cyprian at their head, declared themselves in its favor, yet 
only in the African church from that time it came gradually to prevail. 
In the Oriental church, on the contrary, the earlier usage remained till 
the fifth century.”’ 


In the eighth book, however, written one hundred years 
later, i. e. at the close of the fourth century, that the bap- 
tism of young children was becoming more generally pre- 
valent, is indicated by distinct allusions to their partaking 
of the communion, a custom coéval and coéxtensive with 
infant baptism. Thus, c. 13, when the virgins and widows 
have partaken of the elements, ‘‘ afterwards the children, 
and then all the people in order.’ The object of this ar- 
rangement seems to have been to attach superior sanctity 
to those who were baptized in early life, over those who 
deferred it to riper years. This we know from allusions 
in the Fathers; and no doubt it contributed to make in- 
fant baptism popular. Other passages, in chapters 8 and 
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12, may allude in part, if not entirely, to those like Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Augustine, who were made 
catechumens in infancy, but not baptized. It is, however, 
strongly indicative of the change which took place in the 
church during the century intervening between the first 
and last parts of this book, that while in the first seven 
books of the former period children are alluded to but 
once in connection with the church, in the eighth book 
alone they are spoken of some six times at least. 

‘The view of infant baptism thus presented by the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, is that of an institution existing and 
silently spreading ; comparatively rare in the families of 
even the most pious Christians at the close of the third 
a but becoming more common a hundred years 
ater. 

We have remarked, however, that we value the testi- 
mony of these centuries only for the light they throw 
upon the primitive practice of the churches; not as au- 
thorities in fact, only as witnesses ;—witnesses that when 
cross-examined often let out facts that directly disprove 
the correctness of their own practices and opinions. 

It is so in this case. ‘There is an institution more fully 
depicted in these Constitutions than almost any where 
else, that will enable us to determine with accuracy how 
far our views of the customary terms of admission to 
church-membership are correct. We mean that of the 
catechumens. 

This order of the early church was most ancient. If 
not absolutely primitive, Augusti (translated by Cole- 
man, Christian Antiquities, p. 529) seems to find distinct 
traces of it, A. D. 110, or within ten or twelve years of 
apostolic times. In Alexandria in Egypt, it probably 
flourished long before A. D. 170, when Pantznus had 
charge of the catechetical school; Eusebius, Lib. 6, c. 10, 
says “from the most ancient times.” In the time of Ter- 
tullian the order was old, established and universal. The 
discipline and instruction received in this rank was “‘ usu- 
ally an indispensable preliminary” to baptism. Cole- 
man Antiq. p. 50. Cave Prim. Chris. Part 1, c. 10, p. 152. 

Some interesting particulars are given as to the course 
of instruction given to the catechumens, in these Apostolic 
Constitutions, which will throw further light upon the 
terms of admission to the churches of Christ anciently. 
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‘* He, therefore, who is to be catechized in the word of piety, let 
him be instructed before his baptism in the knowledge of the unbegot- 
ten God, in the understanding of his only-begotten Son, in the assured 
acknowledgment of the Holy Spirit. Let him learn the order of the 
several parts of the creation, the series of providences, the different 
dispensations of the laws. Let him be instructed why the world was 
made, and why man was appointed to be a citizen therein. Let him 
also know his own nature, of what sort it is. Let him be taught how 
God punished the wicked with water; and how he glorified the saints 
in each generation.”’ . . . . *‘ Let him who is coming to baptism learn 
these and the like things in his catechetical instruction.”” Bk. 7, 
c. 39. 

‘* He must beforehand purify his heart from alt wickedness of dispo- 
sition, from all spot and wrinkle, and then partake of the holy things. 
For as the most skillful husbandman first cleareth his ground of the 
thorns which are grown up therein, and then soweth his wheat, so 
ought ye also to take away all impiety from them (the catechumens) ; 
and then to sow the seeds of piety in them, and bestow baptism. For 
thus our Lord exhorted us, saying, first, Make disciples of all nations 
(Matt. 28: 19); and then he added this, and baptize them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” c. 40. 


The following “simple, solemn and truly Christian 
prayer ” used to be offered up for the catechumens, proba- 
bly in all the Eastern churches. 


‘*Q God Almighty, unbegotten and inaccessible, who only art the 
true God, the God and Father of thy Christ, thine only begotten Son ; 
the God of the Comforter, and Lord of the universe ; who, by Christ, 
didst appoint the disciples to be teachers, that men might learn piety ; 
do thou thyself even now look down upon thy servants who are cate- 
chized in the gospel of thy Christ, and give them a new heart, and re- 
new aright spirit in their inward parts, that they may both know and 
do thy will with full purpose of heart, and with a willing soul. Ac- 
count them worthy of the holy initiation, and unite them to thy holy 
church, and make them partakers of the holy mysteries, through 
Christ, our hope, who for them suffered death ; through whom glory 
and worship be given to thee, in the Holy Spirit, forever. Amen.’’ 
Bk. 8, c. 6. 


Desiring just now to show only the testimony of the 
catechumenical order as to the terms of admission to the 
church in primitive times, we confine our remarks on 
them to three points. 1. That this order, formed for pur- 
poses of elementary Christian instruction, embraced those 
born of Christian parents, as well as heathen. 2. That 
from the time of its complete institution, during the first 
four centuries, this was the only regular mode of approach 
to baptism. 3. That the catechumens of the first four 
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centuries were all unbaptized persons. If these three 
points are established, it will follow necessarily that at 
the time of the institution of the catechumenical order, 
the churches universally held it as a primitive truth, that 
the children of Christian parents equally with others 
needed Christian instruction before baptism; and conse- 
quently, that infant baptism must, as a system, be more 
modern than that of catechumenical instruction, and could 
only flourish in proportion as this latter became corrupted 
or decayed. 

1. That the catechumenical system was one of ele- 
mentary Christian instruction, and indeed nothing else, in 
its original nature and design, none will question. Nor 
can there be the least difficulty in shewing that those 
born of pious parents were always considered proper per- 
sons to become catechumens. 

This Dr. Wall shews by reference to ‘‘many places”’ 
in Augustine. ‘‘ We perceive,” says he, ‘by St. Augus- 
tine, that it was a common thing for the neighbors or any 
visitant to ask concerning a Christian’s infant child, Is 
he fidelis or catechumenus?” Wall 1, p. 118. This was 
A. D. 400, when infant baptism was becoming common 
in Africa; when the being a catechumen was often a 
merely nominal thing; but it shews that it was proper 
and common for the children of Christian parents to be- 
come or be made catechumens. From that day to this, 
the Romish church and the Greek church always go 
through the form of first making every child they baptize 
a catechumen; and except those in danger of death and 
baptized by laymen, this custom is never omitted. It 
was so in England to the time of Edward II. Instances 
are abundant in the fourth century, of children being cate- 
chumens; and for obvious reasons most of these must 
have belonged to Christian parents. Thus Basil, A. D. 
350, exhorting the catechumens to baptism, says,— 

‘Do you demur, and loiter, and put it off? When you 
have been from a child catechized in the word, are you 
not yet acquainted with the truth? Having been always 
learning it, are you not yet come to the knowledge of it? 
A seeker all your life long—a considerer till you are old? 
When will you become one of us?’ (Basil Oratio Exhor- 
tatoria ad Baptismum.) Here it seems that the larger 
part of the catechumens had been made such in child- 
VOL, XIII.—NO. L. 19 
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hood. Dr. Wall admits that when he first copied out this 
piece, he thought it ‘“‘the strongest evidence against the 
general practice of infant baptism in those times.” We 
think so still. His supposition that these, so large a body, 
were all of them the children of those who were them- 
selves catechumens is outof reason. Besides, when in- 
fant baptism did prevail, as in the time of Justinian, 
A. D. 526, on any adult becoming a catechumen his chil- 
dren were all baptized forthwith, even while he remained 
in the preparatory state two years. ‘These who had been 
catechized from childhood, and were addressed by Basil, 
must have been most of them the children of Christian 
parents. 

That in a number of very important cases,—type- 
cases, which show clearly the prevailing customs of the 
time, the children of pious parents were made catechu- 
mens and even continued such for years, can be easily 
shown. Augustine is one of these. His mother Monica 
was one of the most pious women of her age, and one 
who strictly followed the religious customs of her church 
and day. She dedicated her son to God by making him 
a catechumen in his earliest infancy. ‘ Even from the 
womb of my mother, who greatly hoped in thee, I was 
sealed with the mark of his cross and salted with his salt.”’ 
Confessiones Aug. Lib. 1,c. 11..... ‘The one only 
church, the body of thine only Son, wherein the name of 
Christ had been put upon me as an infant.” Lib. 6, c. 4. 
‘*{ will take my stand where, as a child, my parents 
placed me, until the clear truth be found out.” Lib. 6, 
c. 11. From some expressions here, it might appear as if 
he had been baptized. But this we know is not the case. 
Afterwards, when Augustine was eight or nine years of 
age, his mother had arranged to have him baptized, be- 
cause she feared he was dying. His father had coucurred 
in this. But he recovered; became a Manichean, then a 
catechumen again, and was baptized at thirty-two. It 
seems plain, from the last expression, that both his pa- 
rents concurred in presenting him as a catechumen in in- 
fancy. That the above passages refer to making hima 


catechumen, Bingham shews, if proof were necessary. 
Bk. 10, c. 2, $ 8.* 





*Dr. Wall supposes he did not receive baptism in his infancy, because his 
father was nota Christian. But the faith of one parent has, in every age and 
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Gregory Nazianzen, born about A. D. 325, is another 
clear instance of a child of pious parents being brought 
up a catechumen. His mother Nonna was of eminent 
piety. Before her son was born, she consecrated him to 
God; and “‘no sooner was she delivered of him, than, 
careful to perform her vow, she immediately consecrated 
and gave him up to God.” (Cave’s Lives of the Fathers. 
Vol. 3, p. 4.) By this the reader must not understand 
that he was then baptized, but consecrated, in all proba- 
bility, as a catechumen. When he was grown, and on a 
voyage the vessel near being lost in a storm, and he wept 
most because not baptized; and prayed so earnestly, and 
so remarkably did his prayers seem answered, that all on 
board “resolved to become Christians.” Afterwards, at 
Antioch and Athens, where he studied, he attended the 
catechetical lectures, in company with his friend Basil, 
with such assiduity that it was said of them that they 
knew but two streets in Athens, one, to the school, and 
the other, to the church. He was not baptized until near 
thirty.* 





gn been esteemed fully sufficient, where that of both has been. It is evident 
r. Wall mistakes the character of Augustine’s parents. He has made indeed 
some singular oversights in this matter. Of his mother he says, “There is no 
knowing whether she was born of Christian parents ;” and that ‘‘ Augustine says 
nothing (that he remembers) of the state of her parents.” Now it happens that 
Augustine does, at great length, record in the ninth book of his Confessions, the 
early life of his mother; that her parents were Christians, and that “a good 
member of this church educated her in thy fear.” She herself was a very pious 
Christian at the time of her marriage. 

By the laws of the church, therefore, Augustine’s father could not have been 
an opposer of Christianity, but must have been a hearer at least—or one of the 
Christian congregation ; otherwise both her parents and herself would have been 
set aside from the church. This the council of Elliberis had decided (Can. 14, 
15, 16) fifty years before. “No Christian must give a daughter to any Gentile, 
heretic, Jew or Pagan.” ‘The council of Laodicea makes the same prohibition 
in regard to heretics, adding, ‘‘ unless they will promise to become Christians.” 
It seems certain, therefore, that he must have been, or promised to become, “in 
some sort, a Christian,” i.e. a member of the Christian congregation, or lower 
class of catechumens. So far from standing in her way, he joined in the act of 
presenting Augustine as a catechumen (Lib. 6, c. 11), and had offered his con- 
sent to his baptism when he was eight or nine, in his sickness; but his mother 
deferred it, as he got better. Possidius, who wrote the life of Augustine soon 
after he died, therefore declares, “‘ He was born of creditable Christian parents.” 
(See Wail’s Hist. Inf. Bap., vol. 1, p. 91. Lond. 1819.) It was not. however, 
till Augustine’s sixteenth year, that his father became a full catechumen, and 
was shortly after baptized. 


*Dr. Wall wishes to shew here that Gregory Nazianzen’s father was not bap- 
tized when he was born. At another time and place we may possibly discuss a 
number of these cases more at length than we can do here, and shew what here 
we can only find space to state,—that within about two years of his birth, his 
father was made bishop, as Baronius rightly calculates ; that he was born perhaps 
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The case of Basil illustrates the same point. We have 
not room here to discuss it; but his parents and grandpa- 
rents were persons of the most distinguished piety. He at- 
tended the lectures with Gregory Nazianzen, unquestion- 
ably a catechumen at Athens, with proverbial assiduity, 
and was, as he declares in a work whose genuineness is 
above suspicion, (as Du Pin has shewn,) “ both baptized 
and put into the ministry of the church ” by the same 
man—his predecessor as bishop. ‘This declaration refutes 
the remote conjecture that has been hazarded by Dr. Wall, 
that he was baptized by his own father in infancy. But 
there is a passage which, taken in connection with others 
of a similar character in regard to Gregory and Augus- 
tine, seems , beyond doubt, to refer to his being made a 
catechumen in infancy, and clears up those which Dr. W. 
supposes to relate to his baptism. Gregory Nazianzen (in 
his Oratio in Laudem Basilii, Orat. 20), comparing his 
deceased friend with Samuel the prophet, says, ‘‘ Samuel 
was given before he was born, and presently after his 
birth was consecrated. .... And was not this man 
(Basil) consecrated to God in his infancy, from the womb, 
and carried to the five in a coat?’ The five was a well- 
known part of the ancient churches, i. e. the chancel. 
The baptistery was then usually a separate building; 
sometimes perhaps the pool was then placed at the door 
of the church, but never near the chancel in those days. 
It is, however, with good ground, believed, that the cate- 
chumens were often brought to the altar for prayers. 

The case of Chrysostom would still further illustrate 
our point. We cannot pause to do more than mention it, 
to shew, with others, that the general custom of the times 
was.for the children of Christian parents to be early made 
eatechumens. In all the lives of the fathers of the first 
four centuries, given by Cave, some forty-four or five in 
number, not a single one of them is there born after the 
institution of the catechumenical order, and many of 
them were children of pious parents, in regard to whom 
it can be shewn to be probable that they were not, some 





a few months before his father’s baptism ; but that for years before he had been 
a very pious man, favoring his wife’s religion. He would, beyond doubt, have 
encouraged the baptism, had she desired it. But neither of the parents, either 
at the time of his birth or when his father was baptized, or even when he was 
ordained a bishop, and the son not two years old, considered it necessary or ap- 
propriate that he should be baptized, or more than a catechumen. 
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time before baptism, made catechumens. But we do not 
think that Cave has shewn that a single one of them was 
baptized in childhood, nor that it can be shewn. 

‘Those who have written on ecclesiastical antiquities 
have, therefore, all conceded this point,—that the children 
of pious parents were catechumens. Dr. Henry (Chris- 
tian Antiquities, p. 195), makes this plain concession :— 
‘For several ages the practice prevailed of giving the 
eucharist to infants as soon as they were baptized. ... . 
The reason of the practice seems to have been in some 
notion of the necessity of partaking of the eucharist to 
salvation. Yet it is difficult to reconcile this practice with 
the well-known custom: of training the young for some 
time as catechumens, before they were admitted either to 
baptism or the eucharist. ‘The latter must be regarded as 
the more general practice of the church.” 

Bingham also says, (Bk. 2, c. 1, $ 4,) ‘The children 
of believing parents . . . . were admitted catechumens as 
sooa as they were capable of learning. His opinion that 
they were made catechumens after baptism, (if indeed 
that is his meaning,) will be considered in the proper 
place 

2. In the mean time we turn to shew that from the 
time of the general introduction of the catechumenical 
system, this was the only regular mode of approach to 
baptism during the first four centuries. 

When there was immediate danger of death, any one 
might baptize, whether layman or priest, owing to super- 
stitious notions of the magical effects of baptism. In that 
case, a person might be baptized without being previously 
made acatechumen. Perhaps some of the martyrs about 
to suffer may, by an abuse, have committed the same ir- 
regularity ; but these were probably the only exceptions. 
When infants even were to be baptized, it was esteemed 
proper first to make them nominally catechumens; and 
this too, if the baptism’ were proceeded with immediately. 
This extreme care to keep up the form of being made a 
catechumen before baptism, when the substance could 
not be of any importance, shews the universality of this 
mode of approaching baptism, and the veneration in 
which the principle of instruction before baptism was 
held. In ordinary cases there can be no doubt. The 
Apostolic Constitutions appoint three years, as the ordi- 
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nary time for remaining a catechumen before baptism 
(Bk. 8, c. 32); adding, ‘“‘ But if any one be ‘diligent and 
have a good will in respect to the business, let him be ad- 
mitted ; for it is not length of time, but the course of life 
that is judged.” ‘Two years was a more general period 
before this; though sometimes it was much shorter, espe- 
cially in new countries, where whole tribes or nations 
wished for baptism. ‘Thus the Burgundians were re- 
ceived after seven days’ catechizing. Sometimes they 
were made catechumens but a day before baptism. Still 
the keeping up of the form shews how universally the 
thing was esteemed necessary. 

In proportion as infant baptism prevailed also, the cate- 
chizing of the sponsors and their answering in the name 
of the children, proves that the children were regarded as 
catechumens before baptism. ‘That in Augustine’s time 
this was as general as infant baptism, is proved by his 
correspondence with Boniface. Epis. 23, Boniface says, 
‘‘How can that be reconciled to truth, which the god- 
father answers in the child’s name?’ Augustine does not 
question the fact, but says, ‘‘ You are wont to be exceed- 
ing cautious of any thing that looks like a lie.” Indeed 
Augustine often admits, and insists on it as equally ex- 
tensive with infant baptism, that ‘‘ the sponsors answered 
for them that they [i. e. the children] renounced the devil, 
his pomps and his works.” ‘The questions asked of the 
sponsors were precisely on the points taught the catechu- 
mens. The same questions were asked in both cases. 
All the ancients agree that none could be baptized (except 
dying) without those sacred professions, either by them- 
selves, or, if infants, their sponsors. 

The form of making every one a catechumen before 
baptism has been kept up in the Romish and Greek 
churches to this day.* 








* The following is the rule of the Romish church. ‘The person to be bap- 
tized is brought or conducted to the church door, but forbidden to enter, as one 
unworthy..... The priest then asks what he demands of the church of God ; 
and having received an answer, he first instructs him catechetically in the doc- 
trine of the Christian faith, of which a profession is made in baptism. But as 
the catechetical form consists of question and answer, if the person to be in- 
structed be an adult, he himself answers the interrogatories ; if an infant, the 
sponsor answers according to the prescribed form, and enters into a solemn en- 
gagement for the child.” Then follow the exorcism, salt, sign of the cross, 
spittle, renunciation, “ the oil of the catechumens,” the profession of faith, the 
baptism. An adult is kept a catechumen for some months, according to this 
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Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than that the 
only regular way of approaching baptism, according to 
the views of all the ancient churches, was through the 
catechumenical order. Coleman, translating Augusti, 
says, ‘‘ The discipline and instruction they received in 
this manner were usually an indispensable preliminary to 
their admission into the church.” ‘Such was the dis- 
cipline of the catechumens—a discipline to which all 
ranks and descriptions of men who were desirous of being 
admitted into the bosom of the church were, in primitive 
times, indiscriminately subjected.” p. 50—57. 

3. The only remaining point to be considered is 
whether all the catechumens of the first four centuries 
were unbaptized persons. Bingham, in his zeal for infant 
baptism, seems almost to deny it. ‘hus he says, ‘ This 
concerns only heathen converts; for as for the children of 
believing parents, it is certain that as they were baptized 
in infancy, so they were admitted catechumens as soon 
as they were capable of learning. (Bk. 2,c.1,$ 4.) In- 
fancy here may include, in the writings of Bingham, as 
it often does with the fathers, all childhood and youth; and 
he may mean only, and probably does, that they might be 
made catechumens very early, (sooner than seven years 
of age,) to prepare for baptism. If, however, he intends 
that after being baptized, children were made catechu- 
mens, he offers not the least proof of it, a rare thing with 
him; and we feel sure the opposite can be established. 
Dr. Henry admits ‘that it is difficult to reconcile the 
practice fof administering the sacrament to infants] with 
the well-known custom of training the young for some 
time as catechumens, before they were admitted either to 
baptism or the eucharist.”’ 

The language of Augustine, quoted by Dr. Wall, (Hist. 
Infant Bap. 1, 118,) is decisive as to the general customs 
of Christians down to the very close of the period we are 





work. See Catechism of the Council of Trent, translated by Rev. I. Donovan, 
Dublin, 1829. pp. 174, 5 and 188-190. In the liturgy of the Greek church, and 
indeed in all the old liturgies, the *‘ sealing ” of even infants as catechumens be- 
fore their baptism is recognized. This is, however, quite a distinct thing from 
the chrism after baptism, though the Tracts for the Times rather artfully seek to 
confound them. (See Tract No. 67, vol.2, p. 118. New York, 1840. Charles 
Henry.) [n England this custom was kept up till the Reformation. The priest 
had three bottles, one for the oil of the catechumens, another for the oil of 
chrism, and a third for the oil of extreme unction. Hart’s Eccl. Records, Plate 
2, fig. 25, and p. 208. : 
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contemplating. This Dr. Wall shews. ‘ Be he infant 
or adult that is designed to be a Christian, till he be bap- 
tized they call him catechumenus; and a catechumen is 
not yet in the church. We perceive, by St. Austin, in 
many places, (Serm. de Verbis Apost. 14, et aliis,) that it 
was a common thing for the neighbors or any visitant to 
ask concerning a Christian’s infant child, ‘‘ Is he fidelis or 
catechumenus 2?” i. e. ‘Is he yet baptized or not?’ ‘This 
last remark of Dr. Wall illustrates the common and ap- 
parently universal custom of the times to which it alludes, 
according to which not only was no person made a cate- 
chumen after baptism, but by being baptized he ceased to 
be one, having been one before. 

So again, on p. 221, speaking of Augustine, Dr. Wall 
says that ‘‘he argues that infants, after they are baptized, 
are no longer to be counted either among the infidels or 
catechumeni ; but among the fideles or credentes.”’ It 
seems to us very probable that when, in A. D. 356, Grego- 
ry Nazianzen counsels baptizing children at “‘ three years 
or thereabouts,” he has reference to the rule of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, of being three years a catechumen ; 
and supposes them made nominally members of that rank 
at birth, as he had been; the reason he gives, that then 
‘‘they are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words, and though they do not perfectly understand them, 
yet they form them,” shews that he thought they ought 
to complete the full regulation of three years as catechu- 
mens before baptism. ‘These good fathers were placed in 
an unpleasant situation. One of the ancient superstitions 
in regard to baptism made all their hearers desire to put 
it off until at the point of death; so that the only way 
was to catch them young, when just old enough to pro- 
nounce some of the sacred words, yet not of age to 
refuse. 

Bingham shews that in the Christian church Eusebius 
reckons three orders,—rulers, believers, and catechumens ; 
thus drawing an impassable line between the two latter. 
‘‘'There are in every church,” he says, “ three orders of 
men,—one, of the rulers or guides, and two, of those who 
are subject to them; for the people are divided into two 
classes, the wore, believers, and the unbaptized; by 
whom he means the catechumens.” He quotes Origen 
and Jerome, as making the same division of the laity, and 
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then goes on to shew that the ‘ believers’ were “ the 
baptized laity in contradistinction to the clergy and the 
catechumens,” and quotes from two councils and the 
Apostolic Constitutions, to prove that ‘‘ the canons distin- 
guished those that were baptized and allowed to partake 
of the holy mysteries from the catechumens.” He speaks 
of the believers, having “‘several marks of distinction 
above the catechumens,”’ and that ‘the catechumens 
have the contrary name, the uninitiated or unbaptized.” 
All the institutions and forms of the churches shew the 
most marked distinction kept ever between the catechu- 
mens and the baptized. Hence the missa catechumeno- 
rum and the inissa fidelium. All the catechumens, with- 
out a single exception that we know of in any case, were 
bidden to depart before the prayers, to which all the bap- 
tized (except the excommunicated) were permitted and 
enjoined to remain. When those excommunicated sought 
to be restored, they occupied distinct seats, were permit- 
ted to remain to other parts of the service, had distinct 
prayers offered for them, and were called by a distinct 
name (penitents) from the catechumens, although both 
classes were seeking the same end, admission to the 
church. In the council of Laodicea, A. D. 360—70, can. 
A7, according to Du Pin, (vol. 1, p. 612,) ‘‘ Those who 
are baptized during sickness ought to be instructed when 
they recover their health ;’—but they are not directed to 
be ranked with the catechumens. So when infants were 
baptized, no doubt. rm 
This distinction, then, between the baptized and the 


catechumens seems well defined and universal,—a rule | 
clear and without a single exception that we know of. | 
No negative can be nearer proved than this. If there were | 


any exceptions whatever, they must be produced. It ap- 
pears quite certain that the law was so well understood, 
that no exceptions to it can ever be found sufficiently 


numerous in the least to shake the argument derived from | 


the very uniform custom of the church, not to make or 
consider any catechumens after baptism. 

No catechumen could be a communicant; and yet that 
all baptized persons, even infants, communicated and 
were obliged to communicate during the first four centu- 
ries, is beyond question, (see Bingham, Bk. 15, 4, 1,) 
and in both kinds, of course; for strange scenes would 
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sometimes occur from deacons forcing the elements down 
the throats of infants. ‘The same method of construing 
Scripture that made water-baptism necessary to salva- 
tion, from the passage, ‘‘ except a man be born of water,” 
etc., caused the communion to be esteemed by many quite 
as necessary to salvation as baptism, from the words, 
| ‘Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood,” etc. — 

It is quite possible that centuries later, when confirma- 
tion became a distinct thing from baptism, and was defer- 
red to gradually longer periods, the baptism being re- 
garded meanwhile as incomplete, and the child not al- 
lowed to communicate (except in danger of death)—then 
it is possible that such children may, by a corruption of 
terms, have continued to be called, even ‘after baptism, 
until confirmation, catechumens. But all this is much 
later than the first four centuries. (Coleman’s Christian 
Antiq. 52—3.) It is evident, says Bingham, that the 
communion itself was given to infants, and that imme: 
diately from the time of their baptism. ‘Bk. 12, c. 1, $ 3. 
“ Whence it appears,” he adds, ‘‘that confirmation was 
not a distinct sacrament.” 

Mosheim, therefore, (Cent. 1, part 2, c. 2, $7, and 
cent. 4, part 2, c. 4, $ 8, et aliis,) asserts that throughout 
these centuries the catechumens “had not yet received 
baptism.” 

These three points then being fully established in rela- 
tion. to the catechumens, it follows that the churches all 
held it in the most ancient times as a primitive truth that 
those born of Christian parents equally with others need- 
ed Christian instruction, before baptism could properly 
and regularly be administered to them. ‘This is precisely 
the Baptist theory and practice; the point on which we 
differ from all pedobaptist churches. Every line, there- 
fore, in these Apostolic Constitutions in relation to the 
catechumens, is, so far as it goes, the admission of a wit- 
ness under cross-examination against his own preposses- 
sions and prejudices to the truth of our views. We pre- 
tend not of course to prove that infant baptism did not 
exist at all in the third and fourth centuries,—we know 
that it_did,—commonly, when a child was thought dying, 
and that then to procure its salvation, parents would run 
with it to the baptistery; but we say that the testimony 
of this institution of the catechumens of the churches, so 
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universal from the time of Tertullian to Augustine and 
since, shews that ‘‘in the beginning it was not so.” In 
the age of the Constitutions, the churches were in the 
transition state. ‘T'wo practices essentially contrary to 
each other prevailed,—the giving catechumenical in- 
struction to the children of Christians, and infant baptism. 

Our inquiry is, which of these is the more ancient? 
Which is apostolic, or nearest to apostolic, in its origin ? 
Both cannot be primitive. One test to be applied is this, 
Which was the earlier universal? That the latter (in- 
fant baptism) was not, is now beyond question. But if 
infant baptism was apostolic, it must have been universal 
in the first ages; for either it was everywhere enjoined 
and understood and practised by the first Christians, or 
else we may be sure it was not by them considered as 
resting on divine authority ; and if to the age of those 
brought up under apostolic preaching and _ instruction, 
there was not proof sufficient of its being divine, where it 
must have been so notorious and universal if originally 
commanded—if we say to the generation that carried out 
the catechumenical system everywhere, there was no 
such evidence as this that infant baptism was of divine 
authority, shall we hope now to prove it by some ‘ hidden 
meaning,” latent in the Scriptures, not understood by 
them, but revealed tous? Or can we conceive, that in- 
fant baptism was enjoined notoriously in the New Testa- 
ment, was taught and practised by the apostles every- 
where, and universally received by all the members of-all 
the churches; and yet that before the generation had 
passed away who in infancy had received baptism from 
apostolic hands, the whole system had crumbled into 
ruins, and was so little generally regarded as apostolic, or 
even known, that but few practised it; and that a system 
and a ceremony diametrically opposed to its divine origin 
should have been everywhere received and carried out, 
without a word of surprise or protest? Tertullian, A. D. 
200, protests against the baptism of children most loudly ; 
and Gregory Nazianzen, in A. D. 356, will not authorize 
it until they can pronounce at least some of the sacred 
words of renunciation of the world and dedication of 
themselves to Christ. But where is there any similar 
protest against the catechumenical system, as one to be 
universally carried out previous to baptism,—even with 
those whose parents were believers ? 
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Catechumenical instruction to the children of Christians 
never could have arisen, had infant baptism been a uni- 
versal, or even general custom, when it arose. As when 
we see a young tree, tall and vigorous, growing up out of 
the side of a trunk prostrate and rotting, we know that 
the ancient tree must have fallen before the young one 
began to grow and penetrate the decaying trunk and over- 
spread it with its roots. So when we see, as we do after 
the fourth century, an institution like infant baptism, 
Waxing strong and becoming universal, and trampling on 
catechumenical instruction, and reducing the whole thing 
to a mere form, lifeless, prostrate and decaying, we need 
no further witness that this latter system must have 
grown up, completed its growth to its gigantic size, yea 
and become old, before infant baptism, as a system, took 
root in its sides; or, touse Neander’s expression, “‘ entered 
into the life of the church.” Nor could this new system 
have swelled to the size it afterward assumed, become 
universal, or presumed to stretch its roots across that 
more ancient system as they now lie, until the catechu- 
menical rank had been upheaved and overthrown.* 

As Coleman, translating Augusti, remarks, ‘‘ The gen- 
eral introduction of the rite of infant baptism has so far 
changed the regulations of the church concerning the 
qualifications of candidates and their admission, that 
what was formerly the rule, in this respect, has become 
the exception. ‘The institutions of the church during the 
first five centuries, concerning the requisite preparations 
for baptism, and all the laws and rules that existed dur- 
ing that period relating to the acceptance or rejection of 





*The consecration of which Augustine, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, etc., were the subject, has been usually regarded as a dedica- 
tion to more than the ordinary Christian life—to monasticism, if not the priest- 
hood. But it seems as near certain as any thing of the kind can be, from his 
Confessions, that in the case of Augustine, all that his parents did for him made 
him a catechumen, and was designed to express nothing more. See particularly 
the closing sentence of the fifth book, Lib. 6, c. 4, and Lib. 1, c. 11. Consult 
also Bingham’s Ecc. Antiq., Bk. 10,1—3. He would hardly have failed to allade 
to this on entering the priesthood, had there been any connection between them. 
Nor would his father have been likely to take part in this in that case, as he did. 
In some of the other cases it is possible, from the allusion to Samuel, that more 
was intended, though the devoting of children to the monastic life was not cus- 
tomary till 150 years later. But as in the cases we have spoken of above, these 
children were not baptized, there can be no doubt that they were then recog- 
nized as catechumens. The more solemn and complete this devotement of 
children by Christian parents where it can be shewn that they did not have them 
baptized, the more decisive the proof against the customariness of infant bap- 
tism even amongst the most pious. 
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candidates, necessarily fell into disuse when the baptism 
of infants began not only to be permitted, but enjoined as 
a duty, and almost universally observed. ‘The old rule 
which prescribed caution in the admission of candidates 
and a careful preparation for the rite, was after the sixth 
century applicable, for the most part, only to the Jewish, 
heathen and other proselytes. ‘The discipline which was 
formerly requisite preparatory to baptism, now followed 
this rite.” (Chris. Antiq., p. 258—9.) 

And here we drop the pen for the present. Should life 
and health be spared, in a future number we may carry 
into effect the design with which we commenced, and which . 
was marked out in the early part of this article, by consid- 
ering the concessions of the third and fourth centuries, 
(particularly of these Constitutions,) as to the primitive 
forms of church government. ‘This work will enable the 
student to trace clearly the distinctness, if not the full 
independence, of churches, preserved to this time, in spite 
of strong tendencies to centralization. It will exhibit pa- 
rochial, as distinct from diocesan, episcopacy as still pre- 
vailing; and these parishes as electing their own bishops 
or pastors, called after a single parish. We have some- 
thing we would like to say too, did not time and space 
forbid, about the splendor of these liturgies. .Compared 
with the warmth and fire that animates them, the purely 
western liturgies seem lifeless and cold. But even when 
most tame, there is in these a suppressed energy, exhibit- 
ing just that kind of calmness which arises in a well-dis- 
ciplined mind only from the very pressure of deep emotion. 

The prayer for one newly initiated, with which we 
close, may serve as an illustration of this. See the ser- 
vant of Christ, rising from the wave of baptism, and com- 
ing up out of the water, praying like the blessed Master, 
and in such a strain as the following : 

‘‘ PRAYER OF THE NEWLY INITIATED.’ —‘‘O God Almighty, 
the Father of thy Christ, thine only begotten Son, give 
me a body undefiled, a heart pure, a mind watchful, an 
unerring knowledge, the influence of the Holy Spirit for 
the obtaining and the full assurance of the truth, through 
thy Christ; by whom glory be to thee, in the Holy Spirit, 
forever, Amen.” =. ¥. 

Ala. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CoMMENTARIES ON THE Laws or Enctanp: ‘In Four Books; 
with an Analysis of the Work. By Sir Wituiam Btack- 
STONE, Kt., one of the Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas. With the last Corrections of the Author, and 
Notes, from the Twenty-First London Edition. With 
Copious Notes explaining the Changes in the Laws 
effected by Decision or Statute, down to 1844. Vol. 
First, by J. F. Harerave, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister 
at Law. Vol. Second, by G. Sweet, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Barrister at Law. Vol. Third, by R. Coucu, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. Vol. Fourth, by 
W. N. Wetssy, Recorder of Chester. With Notes 
adapting the work to the American Student, by Joun L. 
WeENDELL, Late State Reporter of New York. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


Many years have elapsed since we read once and again 
the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone. We were 
then destined to the legal profession, and this was the 
work first placed in our hands. Day after day, week 
after week, we pored over its endless pages, wearied by 
the volume which introduced us to the “Rights of 
Things,” but in the others finding a mine of principles, 
always clearly and beautifully stated, always suggesting 
innumerable applications, and opening before us an iutel- 
lectual world, which, the more we penetrated it, seemed 
the more to expand, until the law became to us the sub- 
limest of studies. When we had read the four volumes, 
we turned back to the beginning, and by the same route, 
and with the same feelings, we reached a second time the 
same termination. Years since then have fled. Our des- 
tiny was changed to another and more sacred profession, 
and we seldom saw the pages of our favorite author, till 
the new and elegant edition announced above was placed 
in our hands. We have seized leisure hours, and with it 
have revived the studies and the feelings of youth. We 
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are reminded by it of the obligations which we owe to 
legal studies; and in introducing to the readers of the 
Christian Review the present edition of Blackstone, we 
cannot forego the opportunity of commending a certain 
measure of legal study to intelligent men of all profes- 
sions,—and particularly to our own—the clerical. 

But, first, of this edition. Itis from the twenty-first 
London edition, prepared, as stated on the title-page, by 
four English lawyers, each assuming the responsibility of 
a volume. The text has been collated with the edition 
of 1783, which was prepared from the author’s last cor- 
rections. Such notes of Mr. Chitty as have been deemed 
valuable have been retained. ‘The present editors state 
that the purpose of their notes has been, “in the first 
place, to correct the few original oversights of the author ; 
in the next place, to state the alterations in the law since 
the time of Blackstone, so far as they affect the text; and, 
lastly, to expand such passages as did not seem sufficient- 
ly full, and to explain such as did not seem sufficiently 
clear for an elementary work.’”’ ‘The labors of the Eng- 
lish editors explain changes in the law which have occur- 
red in England, whether by decision or statute, down to 
1844. The contributions which they have made are of 
real value, whether considered as explaining the text, or 
as introducing new legal provisions or principles. The 
distinguished American editor, whose Reports have ren- 
dered his name familiar to every lawyer, has performed a 
valuable service, by adapting this very perfect English 
edition to the wants of the American student. Modifica- 
tions of the Common Law have been rendered indispen- 
sable by our institutions, and have been effected some- 
times by judicial decisions, and sometimes by the statutes 
of our Legislatures. ‘These modifications have engaged 
the particular attention of Mr. Wendell, who, without an 
ostentatious display of his contributions, has added large- 
ly to the value of the work. It is proper to observe like- 
wise, that the work is introduced by a memoir of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, judiciously and elegantly prepared, by 
the editor of the second volume, principally from the me- 
moir written by Mr. Clitherow. And further, we need 
only say that it is well printed and substantially bound, 
and, as an elementary work should be, is furnished at a 
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price which places it within the reach of all intelligent 
readers. 

In the elegant introductory Lecture, delivered before 
the ‘‘ Vice Chancellor and Gentlemen of the University” 
of Oxford, Mr. Justice Blackstone proceeds to set forth 
the value and importance of legal studies to all individ- 
uals and classes in a free state, and particularly, to vindi- 
cate its appropriateness as part of a liberal education. 
We cannot refrain from quoting a few passages in this 
connection. 









































** And, first, to demonstrate the utility of some acquaintance with 
the laws of the land, let us only reflect a moment on the singular 
frame and polity of that land which is governed by this system of 
laws ; a land, perhaps the only one in the universe in which political 
or civil liberty is the very end and scope of the Constitution. This 
liberty rightly understood, consists in the power of doing whatever 
the laws permit; which is only to be effected by a genera] conformity 
of all orders and degrees to those equitable rules of action by which 
the meanest individual] is protected from the insults and oppression of 
the greatest. As, therefore, every subject is interested in the preser- 
vation of the laws, it is incumbent upon every man to be acquainted 
with those, at least, with which he is immediately concerned ; lest he 
incur the censure as well as inconvenience, of living in society without 
knowing the obligations which it lays him under.”? * * * *  p. 6. 





And, having thus intimated the value and importance 
of some general acquaintance with the laws of the land, 
even to ‘persons of inferior condition,” the learned lec- 
turer proceeds to specify the orders and degrees into which 
English society is divided, and to urge upon each the in- 
dispensableness of legal studies to the proper performance 
of the duties to which they are called. He cites the case 
of ‘*gentlemen of independent estates and fortunes,” to 
whom the knowledge of those general principles which 
relate to conveyancing and the making and attesting of 
wills, is of the first and plainest importance. Proceeding 
then from private to public affairs, he says :— 


‘* All gentlemen of fortune are, in consequence of their property, 
liable to be called upon to establish the rights, to estimate the injuries, 
to weigh the accusations, and sometimes to dispose of the lives of their 
fellow-subjects, by serving upon juries. In this sitnation they have 
frequently a right to decide, and that upon their oaths, questions of 
nice importance, in the solution of which some legal skill is requisite ; 
especially when the law and the fact, as it often happens, are inti- 
mately blended together. And the general incapacity even of our best 
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juries, to do this with any tolerable propriety, has greatly debased 
their authority ; and has unavoidably thrown more power into the 
hands of the judges, to direct, control, and even reverse their verdicts, 
than perhaps the Constitution intended.’’ p. 8. 


Such gentlemen are likewise called upon to serve as 
justices of the peace. 


‘¢ And here a very ample field is open for a gentleman to exert his 
talents by maintaining good order in his neighborhood ; by punishing 
the dissolute and idle ; by protecting the peaceable and industrious ; 
and, above all, by healing petty differences, and preventing vexauous 
prosecutions. But in order to attain these desirable ends, it is neces- 
sary that the magistrate should understand his business, and have not 
only the will, but the power also (under which must be included the 
knowledge) of administering legal and effectual justice. Else, when 
he has mistaken his authority, through passion, through ignorance, or 
absurdity, he will be the object of contempt from his inferiors, and of 
censure from those to whom he is accountable for his conduct.’’ 

, 8%. 
re. Yet further: most gentlemen of considerable property, at some 
period or other in their lives, are ambitious of representing their coun- 
try in Parliament; and those who are ambitious of receiving so high a 
trust would also do well to remember its nature and importance. They 
are not thus honorably distinguished from the rest of their fellow- 
subjects merely that they may privilege their persons, their estates, or 
their domestics ; that they may list under party banners ; may grant 
or withhold supplies ; may vote with or vote against a popular or un- 
popular administration ; but upon considerations far more interesting 
and important. They are the guardians of the English constitution ; 
the makers, repealers, and interpreters of the English laws; delegated 
to watch, to check, and to avert every dangerous innovation ; to pro- 
pose, to adopt, and to cherish any solid and well-weighed improve- 
ment; bound by every tie of nature, of honor, and of religion, to trans- 
mit that constitution and those Jaws to their posterity, amended if pos- 
sible, at least without any derogation. And how unbecoming must it 
appear in a member of the Legislature to vote for a new law, who is 
utterly ignorant of the old! What kind of an interpretation can he be 
enabled to give, who is a stranger to the text on which he comments!”’ 

. 9. 

Pre * * to say the truth, almost all the perplexed questions, almost 
all the niceties, intricacies, and delays (which have sometimes dis- 
graced the English as well as other courts of justice,) owe their origi- 
nal, not to the common law itself, but to innovations that have been 
made in it by acts of Parliament; ‘overladen (as Sir Edward Coke 
expresses it) with provisoes and additions, and many times on a sud- 
den penned or corrected by men of none, or very little judgment in 
law.’ This great and well-experienced judge declares that in all his 
time he never knew two questions made upon rights merely depending 
upon the common law ; and warmly laments the confusion introduced 
by ill-judging and unlearned legislators.” p. 10. 
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We need not pursue these quotations, nor need we use 
many words in commending the considerations here urged 
to the serious regard of our readers. Sir William Black- 
stone delivered this lecture to an audience composed of 
the higher classes of English society, in the year 1758. 
There is now another land ‘in the universe,’ where 
‘* political or civil liberty is the very end and scope of the 
constitution,’’—where artificial distinctions are abolished, 
where property is more widely diffused, where jurors, 
justices and legislators are taken from the mass of the 
people ;—and if the reasons which we have cited for an 
acquaintance with the Jaws of England were of proper 
force and weight with those to whom they were address- 
ed, much more are they valid and conclusive as applied 
to the citizens of our free republic. ‘The general princi- 
ples of our institutions and laws are matters of immediate 
and profound interest to every individual citizen ; and we 
hold it to be even culpable for any citizen to remain in 
ignorance of those principles who has the opportunity to 
cultivate an acquaintance with them. With such views 
we would urge the study of the present edition of Black- 
stone, which Mr. Wendell has so well Americanized, upon 
intelligent readers of all classes and occupations. Under 
the influence of such a study, the noble fabric of our liber- 
ties will rise, to their view, into more symmetrical beauty 
and magnificence; the rights and privileges of American 
citizens will have a profounder interest and value; and 
they will be the better prepared to do their part, both in 
preserving our institutions as the richest legacy for our 
children, and in so administering them as best to secure 
the common weal. 

We intimated the design of commending the study of 
Blackstone to the clerical profession, and with a few 
words on that topic we shall conclude this notice. We 
might in this connection advert to the valuable intellec- 
tual exercise which the young clergyman may here find, 
—to the clear and beautiful style in which these volumes 
are written ;—but our design is to advert to the study of 
Blackstone as a qualification for the practical performance 
of professional duties. The idea of Jaw, of law in its 
highest and broadest sense, lies at the foundation of the 
duties which the clergyman is called upon to perform. 
It is his business not only to expose to the individual con- 
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science its own spiritual relations to the moral law, as a 
means of unfolding the sinner’s need of a Saviour and of 
leading him to the Fountain of cleansing, but also to ap- 
ply that law to all the relations and duties of life. Here, 
proverbially, the profession fails. Clergymen are scholars, 
it is said,—not practical men. Scholars they should be, 
but practical scholars,—practical in relation to the impor- 
tant matter under notice. Now what is the law asa 
study? It is the everlasting principle of rectitude, ap- 
plied to human conduct—‘‘commanding what is right 
and prohibiting what is wrong.” Thus broad and com- 
prehensive is it ;—not a repository of arbitrary rules and 
maxims,—not an assemblage of contradictions and sub- 
terfuges,—not a system of tactics for special pleading,— 
but the application to human life of the rule of conduct 
which God has ordained for the universe. ‘This is what 
the study of law proposes,—most worthy study for the 
minister of Jesus Christ. In a work like that before us, 
this idea is seen struggling for the ascendency through 
the infirmities and crimes of successive ages,—making 
conquests ever, through perplexities and difficulties the 
unravelling and removing of which contribute to mould 
the mind of the student into practical forms, and to pre- 
pare him to weigh human conduct and to direct the 
course of individuals and of society as can be done by no 
other study. Views like these lead us to commend these 
volumes to the notice of our clerical brethren. We are 
not extravagant in what we say. Poor is the proficiency 
which we have made in the proper qualifications for pro- 
fessional duty, but for that proficiency, such as it is, we 
are largely indebted, under God, to legal studies. We 
believe such to be the unvarying testimony of all who 
have turned from law to divinity. Impressed with such 
convictions, we desire to see Blackstone on the shelves of 
every minister,—read too next after and as he reads 
Howe and Baxter, Edwards and Fuller. 
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ARTICLE V. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES 
INTO THE LANGUAGES OF BRITAIN, 


§ 1. Awncto-Saxon Version. 


Tuovucu Christianity, as is generally believed, was in- 
troduced into Britain at a very early period, yet the his- 
tory of versions of the Scriptures into the languages of the 
island does not commence until the end of the seventh 
century, when the Saxons held dominion. ‘The first ver- 
sion of which we have an account is that into the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. We may well suppose, that previously to 
this version, there was in use for public purposes among 
the native Britons some one of the old Latin versions. 
Such a supposition may account for the fact that the 
Anglo-Saxon was made, not from Jerome’s Vulgate, but 
from the more ancient Latin version. 

Our means of information respecting the early Saxon 
translations are not so satisfactory as could be wished. 
Horne, in his Introduction, mentions that ‘‘ about the year 
706, Adhelm, the first bishop of Sherborn, translated the 
Psalter into Saxon.” Lewis, in his History of Bible 
Translations, mentions a copy of a very ancient version 
of the four Gospels in Saxon, said to be made by one 
Aldred, a priest, in connection with which the date 680 is 
named. The name of Eadfride, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
occurs as author of a Saxon version of the four Gospels. 
We may, then, safely conclude that between the years 
680 and 706, translations of different portions of the 
Scriptures were made into the Saxon tongue. 

Of the four Gospels in Saxon, three editions have been 
printed. One of these was printed by encouragement of 
Archbishop Parker in 1571, under the care of John Fox, 
the celebrated martyrologist. To this edition was pre- 
fixed a dedication to queen Elizabeth, in which Fox says 
that the venerable Bede, who died 735, translated the 
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whole Bible into the Saxon tongue; that he translated 
also into the English tongue the Gospel of John; and that 
king Alfred translated both the Old Testament and the 
New into Saxon. 

Horne, in his Introduction, makes the same statement 
respecting Bede, and adds that a translation of the book 
of Psalms was undertaken by Alfred, who died 900, 
when it was about half finished. Perhaps it wonld be 
sufficient to say of Alfred in the ninth century, as of king 
Kthelstan in the tenth, that he was a promoter of trans- 
lations. 

The name of Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury in 995, 
next occurs in the history of Saxon translations. He 
translated the Old ‘Testament and the Apocryphal books; 
and, as there is some reason to believe, the New Testa- 
ment also. The translations preceding his were made 
from the Latin version; but his, it is believed, were made 
from the Greek. 


§2. Srare or Freetine In recarp To TRANSLATIONS. 


After the conquest by William of Normandy, in 1066, 
the language of the country underwent such a change 
by the introduction of foreign rulers and foreign customs, 
that an Anglo-Saxon translation was of little or no use to 
the common people. The opinion also began to prevail, 
that private persons need not, and even should not be al- 
lowed to, read the Scriptures in their vernacular tongue. 
The name of a certain Franciscan friar is still preserved, 
William Butler, as having maintained, that the prelates 
ought not to permit every one to read, at his own plea- 
sure, the Scriptures even as translated into Latin. 

A better spirit, however, actuated some, and was grad- 
ually extending its influence. Honorable mention is made 
of one John Beleth, an eminent divine of Paris, who in 
1190, commended the practice of explaining in the ver- 
nacular language the portions of the Latin Bible that 
were read in public. In England, also, attempts were 
begun to translate into English the Psalter, the Hymns 
of the church, and various parts of the Scriptures. One 
of the earliest of these attempts seems to have been made 
by Richard Rolle, a hermit of Hampole in Yorkshire, 
who died iv 1349. He translated the Psalter and made a 
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Gloss, or Comment, upon it in English. Richard Rolle, 
or, as he is sometimes called, Richard Hampole, was a 
doctor of divinity, a hermit of the order of St. Anstin, 
and lived about four miles from Doncaster in Yorkshire. 
Of his translation and commentary an imperfect copy is 
preserved in the king’s library. The following is a speci- 
men: ‘‘ Here bigynneth the Sauter. Psalmus primus. 
Beatus vir.—In this psalme he spekith of crist and his 
folewris blaundishyng to us, bihotyng blisfulhede to right- 
wise men. Sith en he speketh of veniaunce of wikkede 
men that thei drede peyne, sith thei wolle not love ioye. 
He begynneth at the goode man and seith, Blessed is that 
man the whuche ghede not in the counsel of wikede, and 
the wey of synfule stood not, and in the chayer of pesti- 
lence satte not.” 

At the end of another manuscript of Hampole’s Psalter 
are placed several canticles taken from various parts of 
the Bible. Asa matter of curiosity, the following speci- 
men is presented: ‘‘ Canticum Isaie XII. Confitebor tibi 
Domine, &c. Lord I schal knowleche to the for thou 
were wrooth to me strong veniance is turned, and thou 
hast comfortid me.” 

In the Harleian library is a somewhat different transla- 
tion of the Psalter, with a Gloss. And in the king’s 
library is still another. 

Similar translations also remain of nearly all the books 
of the New Testament. These, together with the selec- 
tions from the Old Testament, were made from the Latin 
version; and appear to have been made not so much for 
public use, as for private purposes. 





§ 3. Wictiir’s TransLartion. 





We have now come to the time of the celebrated Dr. 
John Wiclif. 

Wiclif was born in the year 1324, in Yorkshire, and 
was educated in Merton college, Oxford. He was con- 
sidered a prodigy of learning. He distinguished himself 
by his warm opposition to popes and friars. In 1356, he 
wrote a treatise exposing the corruption that was prac- 
tised in procuring ecclesiastical benefices. He also de- 
fended the university of Oxford against the encroach- 
ments of the mendicant friars. Soon after this, he was 
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appointed warden of Baliol Hall; and in 1365, warden of 
Canterbury Hall. After the death of the archbishop, from 
whom he received this last dignity, being ejected from the 
office by the pope, he read lectures on divinity in the uni- 
versity, and widely extended his reputation. The friars, 
dreading his influence, drew up against him eighteen or 
nineteen accusations, which they presented to the pope. 
They failed, however, in their endeavors to compass his 
death. He died in 1384, after suffering two or three years 
with palsy. 

It was probably soon after this attempt of his enemies, 
that Wiclif undertook to translate the whole Bible into 
English. He did not sufficiently understand the original 
languages to warrant his translating from the Hebrew 
and the Greek text. He therefore employed the Latin 
Bible, then in common use. His translation was ex- 
tremely literal, not regarding even the idioms of the dif- 
ferent languages. The prologues, or prefaces, which Je- 
rome prefixed to the Gospels, are retained in this transla- 
tion, with some additions by the translator. 

This attempt of Wiclif’s called forth heavy complaints 
from the papal clergy. One of them thus wrote: ‘‘ This 
Master John Wiclif translated out of Latin into English 
the Gospel which Christ had entrusted with the clergy 
and doctors of the church, that ¢hey might minister it to 
the laity and weaker sort according to the exigency of 
times and their several occasions. So that by this means 
the Gospel was made vulgar, and laid more open to the 
laity and even to women who could read, than it used to 
be to the most learned of the clergy and those of the best 
understanding: and so the gospel jewel or evangelical 
pearl was thrown about and trodden under foot of swine.” 
Nay, so offensive was this translation of the Bible to those 
who wished not the general spread of knowledge, that a 
bill was introduced into the House of Lords, in 1390, 
during the reign of Richard II., for entirely suppressing 
it. This was the occasion on which the duke of Lancas- 
ter, the king’s uncle, nobly declared: ‘“‘ We will not be 
the dregs of all; seeing other nations have the law of God, 
which is the law of our faith, written in their own lan- 
guage.” The duke was seconded by others, and the bill 
was thrown out of the house. Encouraged by this suc- 
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cess, some of Wiclif’s followers prepared a more correct 
translation. 


§ 4. Osstacites To TranstaTion.—EbitTions or THE ScripTures 
IN THE Latin AND THE OriciInaL LaneovaceEs. 


Several other attempts at translation appear to have 
been made. But at last, in 1408, about twenty-four 
years after Wiclif’s death, it was decreed by archbishop 
Arundel, in a convocation of his clergy assembled at Ox- 
ford, that ‘‘no one should thereafter translate any text of 
Holy Scripture into English by way of a book, a little 
book or tract, and that no book, &c., of this kind should 
be read that was composed lately in the time of John 
Wiclif, or since his death.” 

A few partial attempts at translation were made be- 
tween the death of Wiclif and the time of William Tyn- 
dal. But during this period gross darkness covered the 
people. In 1462 an edition of the Latin Bible was print- 
ed, which was followed by several other editions, so that 
the Scriptures in Latin became more common. In 1488, 
the Old Testament was printed in Hebrew, and in less 
than thirty years after, the New Testament was pub- 
lished in the original Greek. All these editions were 
printed on the continent. 

The art of printing was introduced into England in 
1474, and a printing-press set up at Westminster. By 
these endeavors for the progress of knowledge, the monks 
were much alarmed, and proclaimed from the pulpits, 
that ‘‘there was now a new language discovered called 
Greek, of which people should beware, since it was that 
which produced all the heresies; that in this language 
was come forth a book called the New Testament which 
was now in every body’s hands and was full of thorns 
and briars; that there was also another language now 
started up which they called Hebrew, and that they who 
learnt it were turned Hebrews.’’ Erasmus observes, that 
even a college in the university of Cambridge absolutely 
forbade the use of his edition of the Greek ‘Testament. 
It is also related, that the vicar of Croydon in Surry, de- 
clared in a sermon, We must root out printing, or print- 
ing will root out us. 
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§5. Tynpau’s TraNnsuaTIon. 


Such was the state of things, when William Tyndal 
resolved to translate the Scriptures into English from the 
original Hebrew and Greek. 

‘l'yndal was born in Wales, and was educated at Ox- 
ford. From Oxford he removed to Cambridge, and after- 
wards became private tutor in the family of a distin- 
guished gentleman. While thus employed, he also 
preached. Being suspected of heresy by the neighboring 
clergy, he removed to London, where he continued to 
preach. Here he made an ineffectual effort, in 1522, to 
become introduced to Dr. Tonstal, then bishop of London. 
In order to secure an acquaintance with ‘Tonstal, he 
translated into Euglish an oration of Isocrates, thus prov- 
ing himself to be uncommonly learned, as Greek was un- 
derstood at that time by very few in England. Tyndal’s 
aim in seeking this introduction, was to obtain greater 
security while devoting himself to the work of translating 
the New Testament into English; for such an undertak- 
ing, in his circumstances, would, he knew, incur the 
hazard of his life. Failing to obtain admittance into the 
bishop’s family, he transported himself to Antwerp, and 
diligently prosecuted the work of translating, while a 
generous friend in London furnished him yearly with the 
means of subsistence. 

Having, by the assistance of two other persons, com- 
pleted his translation of the New Testament into Eng- 
lish, he published it in the year 1526, without his name, 
in an octavo volume. At the end he placed a note, in 
which he “desired them that were learned to amende, if 
ought were founde amysse.” 

This first impression of Tyndal’s New ‘Testament, be- 
ing imported into England, found a ready sale. ‘The ec- 
clesiastical authorities speedily issued orders to bring 
them all the New ‘Testaments translated into English, 
that they might be burnt. Still, the very next year the 
printers at Antwerp published another edition. Soon 
after, still another edition was printed; and thus, with- 
out Tyndal’s being directly concerned, as many as five 
editions were published. 
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It is said that Tonstal himself contributed very mate- 
rially, though undesignedly, to the increase of the printed 
copies. For being desirous to suppress the work, he 
eagerly, soon after the appearance of the first edition, 
bought up the unsold copies and burnt them. But the 
bishop’s money placed it in the power of those who at 
Autwerp were interested in the work, to prosecute their 
labors. No means were left unemployed for discouraging 
the use of this translation. 'Tonstal publicly declared 
that there were two thousand mis-translated texts in it. 
A Dutch merchant was forced, in 1528, to quit the realm, 
on account of importing these books. ‘T’wo other mer- 
chants were condemned, for importing them, to do penance 
by riding on horseback with their faces to their horses’ 
tails and the books fastened to their cloaks, to the Stand- 
ard in Cheapside; at which place they were compelled 
with their own hands to throw the books into the fire. 

‘These forcible measures not having the intended effect, 
other means were resorted to for bringing this translation 
into disrepute. Accordingly, Sir ‘Thomas More, an inti- 
mate friend of Tonstal’s, received license, in 1527, to read 
the books and to prepare for the public an account of 
them, so that the people might be put on their guard. 
Sir Thomas, in consequence, wrote a humorous dialogue, 
in which he vindicated the proceedings of the bishop, and 
brought fresh accusations against the translation. ‘'T'yn- 
dal,” he said, ‘‘ had translated ¢hree words of great weight 
which were often repeated in the book; they were the 
words PRIESTS, CHURCH and cHarRity. The first of these he 
never calls priests, but seniors; the second he stiles the 
congregation; and the third he nameth dove.” Sir 
Thomas adds, “that ''yndal changed commonly the 
word Grace into favor ; that he translated conression into 
knowledging, PENANCE into repentance, and a CONTRITE 
HEART into a ¢roubled heart.” 

In the mean time, T'yndal employed himself in trans- 
lating from the Hebrew into English the five books of 
Moses. Having finished this work, he set sail for Ham- 
burg, in order to print it; but the vessel in which he took 
passage was wrecked, and all his papers were lost. He 
was forced to begin anew; so that his translation of the 
Pentateuch was not printed till 1530. It was printed at 
different presses, as circumstances would allow. To each 
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of the books is prefixed a prologue, and at the end of 
Exodus and Deuteronomy are ‘‘ tables expounding certaine 
words.” Notes were placed in the margin, and the whole 
was adorned with ten wood cuts. 

T'yndal afterwards translated the book of Jonah, which 
translation was printed in 1531. 

Efforts to suppress T'yndal’s translation having thus 
far proved vain, complaints were made to the king, 
Henry VIII, who took the matter into consideration. 
The king conferred with the prelates on the subject; and 
as the result of this conference, he determined that ‘the 
translation of Scripture corrupted by William Tyndal, as 
well in the Old Testament as in the New, should utterly 
be expelled, rejected and put away out of the hands of his 
people and not be suffered to get abroad among his sub- 
jects.” 

In 1534, Tyndal’s own second edition of his New Tes- 
tament was printed. Before it was quite finished, he 
was betrayed and made a close prisoner in the castle of 
Villefort, near Brussels, where he continued about a year 
and a half. In 1536, he was, after being strangled, pub- 
licly burnt to ashes. 

In the same year in which Tyndal was put to death, 
six editions of his Testament are said to have been print- 
ed, of various sizes, from large quarto to duodecimo. 


§6. Continvep Errorts at TRANSLATION. 


A short time previous to the death of T'yndal, the 
Psalms in English were twice printed, translated from the 
Latin by different persons. ‘The prophecy of Jeremiah 
was also translated and printed. 

In 1534, at a convocation of the clergy in the province 
of Canterbury, archbishop Cranmer moved, that there 
should be a translation of the whole Bible into English. 
Accordingly it was voted that a petition should be pre- 
sented to the king, Henry VIII, praying that the existing 
English translations might be suppressed by law, and 
“that the Scriptures might be translated into the vulgar 
tongue by some honest and learned men to be nominated 
by the king.”’ It is probable that archbishop Cranmer, 
not being pleased with the former part of the petition, did 
not present it to the king. He endeavored, however, to 
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procure a correct translation of the New Testament. For 
this purpose he divided an English translation, probably 
‘Tyndal’s, into nine or ten parts, and sent them to the 
most learned bishops and to others for their correction, 
directing them to return their respective parts to him by 
an appointed time. ‘They all complied, excepting one 
who absolutely refused to take any part in this work. 
No important results, however, seem to have been effected 
by this measure. 


§ 7. Coverpate’s Biste. 


The next translation worthy of note is that by Myles 
Coverdale. He was a native of Yorkshire; but finding 
himself in danger on account of his religious opinions, 
he fled to the continent, where he a applied “himself to the 
study and translation of the Scriptures. This translation 
of the Bible was printed in the year 1535. The author 
called it a special translation, as being different from the 
other English translations. He availed himself of the la- 
bors of preceding translators. 

This work was, doubtless, a splendid one. It was or- 
namented with various cuts, and was furnished with 
Scripture references. In 1550, and 1553, two other edi- 
tions were published. 

In Coverdale’s dedication to Henry VIII, it appears 
that the royal permission had been given for possessing 
and reading the Holy Scriptures in English. In con- 
formity with this, among certain injunctions to the clergy 
proceeding from the king’s authority, was the following: 

‘That every person or proprietary of any parish churche 
within this realm shall provide a boke of the whole Bible, 
both in Laten and also in English, and lay the same iu 
the quire for every man that will to loke and read there- 
on. And shall discourage no man from the reading any 
parte of the Bible either in Latin or English, but rather 
comfort, exhort, and admonish every man to read the 
same as the very word of God and the spiritual foode of 
manne’s soul, whereby they may the better knowe their 
duties to God, to their soveraigne Lord the King, and 
their neighbor: ever gentilly and charitably exhorting 
them, that, using a sober and a ‘modest behavioure in the 
reading and inquisition of the true sense of the same, 
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they doo in no wise stifly or eagerly contend or stryve 
one with another aboute the same, but refere the declara- 
tion of those places that be in controversie to the judg- 
ment of them that be better learned.” 

The Bible thus allowed to be used was Coverdale’s. 


§ 8. Marrxewe’s Brste. 


In 1537, another edition of the Bible in English was 
printed, which passed under the name of Matthewe’s Bi- 
ble. It is uncertain on what part of the continent it was 
printed. The name ‘Thomas Matthewe is considered a 
fictitious one; as the, translation was made by several 
persons, and the editor, from motives of prudence, chose 
to conceal himself under this name. It is principally a 
compilation from the two preceding editions,—Tyndal’s 
and Coverdale’s. As the celebrated martyr, John Rogers, 
had some connection with it, it is sometimes denominated 
Rogers’ Bible. Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, by 
his interest with lord Cromwell, procured for this edition 
the royal license, and an order that copies should be 
placed in the churches for the use of those who wished 
to read. 

In the succeeding year, this edition was revised, and 
permission was obtained of the king of France to print it 
in Paris. But when the work was nearly finished, the 
Inquisition interfered, prohibited its further progress, and 
confiscated the whole impression, consisting of 2,500 
copies. By the encouragement of Cromwell, the presses, 
types and printers were conveyed to London, where the 
work was resumed, and completed in 1539. 


9. Cranmer’s, or THE Great Bisite.—Taverner’s Biste.— 
b] 
Geneva Bisite.—BisHops’ Bisze. 


In 1539 was published Cranmer’s Bible, or the Great 
Bible. This was merely a revision of Matthewe’s Bible, 
with a few alterations and corrections. ‘The portions of 
Scripture in the English Liturgy are, with very little va- 
riation, according to this translation. 

The next edition, worthy of notice, was that by Richard 
Taverner, printed also in 1539. ‘This was neither a bare 
revisal of the preceding, nor yet a new version; it rather 
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held an intermediate rank. It is a correction of what is 
called Matthewe’s Bible, in such places as the editor 
thought required correction. 

The Great Bible went through several editions; and in 
1540, there was issued a proclamation by Henry VIII, 
requiring the curates and parishioners of every parish to 
provide themselves with this Bible, under penalty of forty 
shillings for every month that they should be without it. 
This proclamation, the people were given to understand, 
came forth not as an act of duty on the part of the king, 
but as an act of liberality and kindness. The Bible was 
required to be placed in a situation convenient for the 
people to read it; but as yet, the priests were not required 
to read it to the people. 

This proclamation was not so well received by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities as ought to have been expected. 
The papal party were strenuously exerting themselves, 
and the state of things was beginning to change. Since, 
however, the king resolutely favored the circulation of the 
English translation among his subjects, the adherents of 
the. pope did not fully avow their opposition, but com- 
plained of the translation as being erroneous and hereti- 
cal. Accordingly, at an ecclesiastical convocation in 
1542, the archbishop, in the king’s name, required the 
bishops and clergy to revise the translation of the New 
Testament. 

After assigning to the bishops their different portions of 
the New ‘Testament, it became manifest that the intention 
of the papal party was, not to amend the version, but en- 
tirely to get rid of it. Among other less grave e proposals, 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, proposed to retain in the 
Latin language several words, said to be ninety-nine in 
number. The majesty of the matter signified by these 
words, it was argued, required that they should not be 
translated into English. Among these words, we find 
ecclesia, poenitentia, » pontifer, elementa, baptizare, simula- 
crum, idolum, episcopus, confessio, hostia, etc. The de- 
sign of the Romish party being so evident, Cranmer pro- 
posed to the king, that the matter should be taken out of 
the hands of the convocation and referred to the two uni- 
versities. Still; when parliament assembled, it was found 
that the papal party in parliament had the ascendancy. 
An act was passed, which, after condemning ‘T'yndal’s 
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translation as crafty, false and untrue, required that all 
the books of that translation should be utterly abolished, 
extinguished, and forbidden to be read in the king’s do- 
minions. ‘This act was so artfully framed, that the op- 
posers of the translation might either condemn, or acquit, 
an accused person, according to their pleasure. 

No more editions of the Bible were printed till after 
Henry’s decease. ‘This occurred in 1546. Early in the 
reign of his successor, Edward YI, the act passed in the 
latter part of Henry’s life against ‘Tyndal’s translation, 
was repealed. In consequence, several editions of the 
Scriptures were printed. Churches were again required 
to be supplied with copies of the Bible; and even the 
public reading of the Scriptures in English, as a part of 
divine worship, was enjoined on the priests. 

In 1553, king Edward died, and was succeeded by 
Mary. An entire change, as to religious matters, was at 
once produced, and the Romish service was restored. 
As a consequence, many of the gentry and clergy left the 
country, and sought refuge abroad where they might be 
free from the yoke of popery. Several settled at Geneva; 
and from them proceeded what is named the Geneva 
Bible. 

The Geneva Bible passed through several editions. It 
seems to have been commonly used in families, though 
not employed in churches. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, who succeeded Mary 
in 1558, complaints began to be made, even by those who 
favored English translations, of errors in Cranmer’s, or 
the Great Bible. Archbishop Parker, therefore, formed 
the design of revising this translation. For this purpose, 
he divided the whole Bible into several parts, as Cranmer 
had done, and distributed them among several learned 
divines. As those whom he employed were for the most 
part bishops, this revision was denominated the Bishops’ 
Bible. Archbishop Parker was occupied principally in 
directing, examining, and completing the work. His de- 
sign succeeded ; and in 1568, the work was ready for the 
press. It was printed in a splendid folio, and was em- 
bellished with many cuts and maps. For forty years this 
edition was used in the churches. 
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§ 10. Roman Carnotic TraNsLaTION. 


The Roman Catholics, no longer able to prevent the 
people from having the Scriptures in English, determined 
to print a translation of theirown. Accordingly, in 1582, 
an English translation of the New Testament from the 
Latin Vulgate, was printed at Rheims; and at Douay, a 
translation, from the Latin, of the Old Testament, in two 
volumes, the first in 1609, the second in 1610. We take 
no further notice of this translation, than simply to state 
that it was undertaken to serve the purposes of a party, 
and that many words, through pretence of peculiar dig- 
nity or sacredness, were not expressed in English. 


§ 11. Present Encuisu Version. 


Our attention is next directed to the English version 
of the Scriptures, which still remains in common use. 
James I of England succeeded Elizabeth in 1603. His 
accession to the crown furnished the Puritans with occa- 
sion to solicit reforms in ecclesiastical matters. The king 
accordingly appointed a conference of bishops and of the 
principal men who had complained of prevalent corrup- 
tions. On the second day of this conference, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, the leading man among the Puritans, made a mo- 
tion to his majesty, that a new translation of the Bible 
might be prepared, alleging that in some places the trans- 
lations which had been authorized were incorrect. As 
the result, the king, in 1604, commissioned several learn- 
ed persons of the two universities, with some others, to 
consult together, in order to make a new and more cor- 
rect translation of the Bible, which should be ratified by 
his royal authority, and be used throughout the realm, 
to the exclusion of every other. Fifty-four persons were 
appointed for this purpose; but only forty-seven were 
actually employed. 'These were divided into six classes, 
which were to meet at Westminster, Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford; and among them the whole Bible was distributed. 
They were also empowered to obtain assistance from any 
persons whose studies had been such as to qualify them 
to aid in translating the Scriptures. 
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By the king’s order, the following rules were to be 
strictly observed : 


‘*1. The ordinary Bible read in the church, commonly called the 
Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the original will 
permit. 

2. ‘The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with the other 
names in the text, to be retained as near as may be, accordingly as 
they are vulgarly used. 

3. .The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, as the word church not 
to be translated congregation. 

4. When any word hath divers significations, that to be kept which 
hath been most commonly used by the most eminent fathers, being 
agreeable to the propriety of the place and the analogy of faith. 

5. ‘The division of the chapters to be altered either not at all, or as 
little as may be, if necessity so require. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explana- 
tion of the Hebrew or Greek words, which cannot, without some cir- 
cumlocution, so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down, as shall 
serve for the fit references of one Scripture to another. 

8. Every particular man of each company to take the same chapter 
or chapters ; and having translated or amended them severally by him- 
self where he thinks good, all to meet together, to confer what they 
have done and agree for their part what shall stand. 

9. As any one company hath dispatched any one book in this man- 
ner, they shall send it to the rest, to be considered of seriously and 
judiciously ; for his majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, shall 
doubt or differ upon any places, to send them word thereof, to note 
the places, and therewithall to send their reasons; to which if they 
consent not, the difference to be compounded at the general meeting, 
which is to be of the chief persons of each company, at the end of the 
work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, letters to 
be directed by authority to send to any learned in the land for his judg- 
ment in such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to the rest of his clergy, 
admonishing them of this translation in hand, and to move and charge 
as many as being skilful in the tongues, have taken pains in that kind, 
to send their particular observations to the company, either at West- 
minster, Cambridge, or Oxford, according as it was directed before in 
the king’s letter to the archbishop. 

13. The directors in each company to be the deans of Westminster 
and Chester, for Westminster, and the king’s professors in Hebrew 
and Greek in the two universities. 

14. These translations to be used when they agree better with the 
text than the Bishops’ Bible : viz. ‘Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Matthewe’s, 
Whitchurch’s, [that is, the Great Bible, printed by E. Whitchurch,] 
Geneva.” 
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Another regulation was afterwards added, which pro- 
vided for employing three or four of the most eminent 
divines in securing the due observance of the foremen- 
tioned rules. 

Arrangements thus made, the work was commenced in 
1607, and occupied nearly three years. When it was 
completed, three copies of the whole Bible were sent to 
London, namely, one from Cambridge, one from Oxford, 
and a third from Westminster. A new selection of per- 
sons was then made, of two from the companies at each 
of the places where they had been employed. ‘These six 
were commissioned to revise the whole work, and out of 
the ¢hree copies to prepare one, which should be commit- 
ted to the press. ‘The task of these six men was per- 
formed in three-quarters of a year. Last of all, the whole 
work was revised by Dr. Bilson, bishop oi Winchester, 
who prefixed arguments to the several books; and by Dr. 
Smith, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, who wrote the 
preface. 

The translation was first printed at London in 1611, 
and dedicated to the king. 

‘The process then through which this translation went, 
may be thus briefly described. First, each individual 
translated (that is, making the Bishops’ Bible the basis) 
every book which was comprised in his division. Second- 
ly, the version to be adopted in each portion was agreed 
upon by all the members of that company to which the 
said portion had been assigned. Thirdly, the labors of 
each company were revised by every other company. 
Fourthly, the whole was committed to the committee of 
six. Lastly, came the revision by Dr. Bilson and Dr. 
Smith. 

R. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE APPROACH OF THE MILLENNIUM ARGUED FROM THE 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


In regard to the Millennium, men cherish various and 
contradictory opinions. It is a subject upon which the 
Christian church is not agreed. Many discard the doc- 
trine. Others cherish notions loose and vague. ‘The most 
sublime predictions, the most glowing promises, the most 
soul-cheering prospects are thrown away by them as 
figures of fancy. The missionary cause is robbed of 
means which it would receive, but for the idea which to 
some extent prevails, that the conversion of the world is 
not in accordance with the design and plan of Jehovah. 
Now the Scriptures seem to us to teach, that the time will 
be, when the message of the gospel will be communicated 
to all the tribes of men; when Christianity will be the 
religion of the race, and the great mass will bow to its 
teachings. ‘This universal diffusion of truth and _ holi- 
ness we denominate the Millennium. Without stop- 
ping to argue any question in regard to the nature or 
duration of this period, we propose to show that the pe- 
riod predicted in the Bible, when the religion of Jesus 
shall have subverted all other systems, is at hand. ‘The 
first grey dawn of the morniag has already come. The 
approach of this period we wish to argue from the Siens 
or THE ‘T'imes. We are living in the midst of troubles. 
Portentous and fearful signs are abroad in the world. 
The wisest men ask, in wondering anxiety, ‘‘ What will 
the end of these things be?’ Worldly wisdom is stag- 
gered at the aspect which society presents, and the minis- 
ter of God, the statesman, and the warrior can only ex- 
claim, ‘‘ How inexplicable the darkness.”” By comparing 
the voice of Inspiration with the testimony of passing 
events, the Christian can discern the dawn of a brighter 
and more glorious day. Standing on his watch-tower, 
and hearing from north and south, from east and west, 
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the cry, echoing from the mountains and ringing along 
the shores, ‘ Ww atchman, what of the night?’—he can 
point to the fulfilling of the prophecies, and say, ‘‘ The 
morning cometh.” 

1. A universal impression exists upon the minds of 
men, that wonderful and important events are about to 
transpire. ‘This impression is found in different parts of 
the world, and is cherished by men entertaining different 
religious sentiments, and possessing different degrees of 
mental culture. ‘I'rue, it does not exist every where un- 
der the same features. In our own country it embodied 
itself, some time since, in the delusion of 1843. And 
those who did not embrace this delusion or countenance 
its absurdity, were not free from the general impression, 
that an important era was at hand. And this impression 
still rests upon the minds of thousands. 

In Europe the impression has assumed another form. 
The conviction has rested on the minds of the mass of 
the people, that all the governments of that continent are 
to be overturned, the thrones broken down, and the to- 
kens of royalty to be scattered beneath the wheels of the 
car of revolution. Kings and beggars, tyrants and slaves, 
alike cherish this idea. It is this notion, which has been 
gathering strength for the few past years, and is now 
shaking Europe to its centre. The fearful riots and tu- 
mults there, are the legitimate offspring of this impression, 
and all the armies and navies of the world will be unable 
to quench the flame which it has kindled. 

In Africa and some of the darker parts of Asia, this 
idea has assumed still another form. ‘The people there 
have a distinct impression, that their systems of religion 
are to be subverted, and their long established worship 
overthrown. Indeed some of the heathen tribes have 
traditions which assert, that in about this age of the 
world, men from another country, with paler faces than 
theirs, will come and plant a new faith, before which 
their own will wither and die. By the darkened minds 
of the heathen the new religion is expected, and thousands 
will welcome it with joy. 

Under God, this impression has done much to open the 
way for the introduction of the gospel. Our missionaries 
meet this impression almost every where. The heathen 
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priests themselves know that pagan idolatry is reeling to 
its fall. 

The Jews, also, have an idea that their long expected 
Saviour will appear in the present age. This idea does 
not exist now as it has existed for ages past. Many of 
them are assured, that if he does not soon come, he will 
never come. ‘Their prophetic periods have run out. 
Their calculations will not carry the birth of the Messiah 
beyond the present age; and if he does not come shortly, 
it will follow, to their minds, that he has already come; 
consequently they will look backward through the stream 
of ages to find the character most resembling “him of 
whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” It is 
said that one of their most learned and influential rabbis 
has recently declared, that if his present views of the im- 
mediate appearing of ‘‘ the long expected” should prove 
incorrect, he should turn back and hail Jesus of Nazareth 
as the Shiloh of his nation. 

Whence do these impressions arise? By what circum- 
stance or combination of circumstances have they been 
implanted in the minds of men so generally? We take 
the position, that this impression ‘is the great shadow of 
a coming ”’ event, the harbinger of a series of sublime and 
Stirring events, the voice of one crying, ‘ Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord.” 

2. The universal diffusion of knowledge is another 
significant peculiarity of the present age. The Scriptures 
seem to teach that previous to the dawn of the Millen- 
nium, ‘‘ knowledge will be increased.” ‘‘ Many will run 
to and fro,’’ and a wonderful degree of mental culture be 
attained. This condition of the intellectual world is es- 
sential to what the Bible teaches of the characteristics of 
that day. Many, if not all, false systems of religion are 
founded on mistaken science. Pagan idolatry will be un- 
able to survive, after the sciences are explained and un- 
derstood. ‘Teach the heathen what we know of the 
planetary world, and their idolatry is gone. Take away 
‘false science from their systems, and the structure which 
has stood the test of ages will crumble in a night. Noth- 
ing but ignorance can support it. Romanism will share 
a like fate under the reign of truth. The only safeguard 
of these false systems consists in a depraved heart and a 
darkened mind. Such being the case, we argue that the 
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general diffusion of knowledge peculiar to our times, is 
an indication of the speedy establishment of holiness in 
the earth. The dark reign of ignorance has been broken 
up. ‘The human mind is struggling for emancipation. 
The people have begun tothink. Knowledge is no longer 
confined to the favored few. ‘The great heart of mankind 
is beating for information. ‘The universal pulse leaps for 
new acquisitions. Under this almost divine impulse, art 
and science are making rapid progress. Rivers hitherto 
impassable are bridged and dammed. Mountains are tun- 
neled. Rail-roads are fast girdling the globe. Wind and 
water are made to subserve the noble purpose, and before 
the triumphant march of light, truth, and knowledge, all 
that is false is destined to certain defeat. Once, nations 
lived in solitude, and cities were scarcely known beyond 
themselves. Now, by the improvements of art and 
science, the distant parts of the earth are brought nearer 
together. Strange nations are made acquainted with each 
other. ‘Thought and feeling are interchanged, and the 
light of one nation flashes upon the darkness of another. 
Under this state of things, popular ignorance will soon 
cease to be the bulwark of political impositions and eccle- 
siastical tyranny. Long injured and wounded right will 
assert her claims. ‘The voice of religion will be heard 
above the discord and clamor of human passions, and 


“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again.” 


The increase of knowledge is no insignificant sign of the 
coming morning. ‘The religion of Christ is a religion of 
thought and intellect, as well as of feeling. It reigns not 
only over the empire of the affections, but also over the 
empire of reason and judgment. It asserts its sway at 
the tribunal of the mind, as well as in the temple of the 
heart. When, therefore, men begin to think, they will 
begin to feel the claims of our holy faith; and when 
science shall have shown the falsity, and reason the en- 
tire corruption of all the systems of religion, then shall 
men turn their bewildered eyes toward the cross, and his- 
tory shall record the fulfilment of that prediction of Him 
who hung upon it, ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” 

3. Society is now laboring under political convulsions 
and digsensions. A few weeks ago our ears were saluted 
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by strange tidings from beyond the deep. From city to 
city, from town to town, in this new world, the intelli- 
gence flew with telegraphic speed, that one of the first 
governments in Europe had undergone a complete trevo- 
lution. We heard of a throne, before which nations had 
been accustomed to tremble, now torn by the populace 
from its foundation, borne along the streets amid groans 
of derision, and then reduced to ashes. We heard of a 
king, who boasted yesterday of his security in power, to- 
day fleeing from his kingdom, an exile. Though the let- 
ter which brought us this intelligence was, so to speak, 
red with blood, yet we received the tidings with joy. 
Later advices from that country are pregnant with good; 
and though they speak of commotion and disorder, yet 
faith declares that out of this state of anarchy, God will 
bring order, beauty and perfection. Causes appear to be 
at work which will finally produce results alike astonish- 
ing and glorious. 

The revolution cannot be confined to France. The 
progress of society, the natural promptings of the human 
mind, roll it onward. For years Europe has been pre- 
paring for the struggle, and all her nations are rife for 
revolt. The genius of monarchy may plant her ranks of 
soldiers ten thousand deep; the thunder of her artillery 
may echo over land and sea; but the march of reform 
will be onward. If for a moment it should be checked, 
it will be to gather new strength, and burst over all bar- 
riers, sweeping away upon its surging tide all impedi- 
ments. 

But “what has this to do with the Millennium?’ 
Much every way. One of the chief obstacles to the pro- 
gress of truth and holiness in the earth is the church of 
Rome. This is one of the great evils of the world in the 
present age; it is the monstrous form of iniquity with 
which Christianity is to have her most fearful struggle. 
She is the open defender and patron of evil, ignorance, 
folly and sin; she has built herself upon the groans and 
agonies of mankind; she has rioted in the destruction of 
souls; she is red with the blood of the martyrs of ten 
centuries, and Satan’s most potent engine for the over- 
throw of social, civil and religious rights. Now the seat 
of the Romish church is in Europe. The monarchs of 
that continent are the patrons of the church. ‘They deem 
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and rightly deem the existence of popery essential to 
monarchy; and hence they support the church, because 
she supports their thrones. ‘They extend to her their pe- 
cnniary and political protection, and in return she extends 
to them her spiritual protection. Now, demolish the 
thrones of Europe, and you will demolish the pillars of 
the church of Rome; you take away the kings, who are 
its chief patrons. Introduce republican government, and 
give to the people the right to worship God as they 
choose, without paying their hard earnings to support an 
established ecclesiastical tyranny, and you dry up the 
largest streams that flow into the coffers of the pope. 
You leave him withont resources to carry on his system 
of proselytism. Under the influence of liberal govern- 
ments, men will have the right to worship whom, and 
what they choose; they will have no fear of torture be- 
fore their eyes; they will assume the right to obey “his 
holiness,”’ or not,—to kiss his feet, or not,—to call him, 
**'My Lord, God, the pope,” or not, just as they choose; 
and thousands who are now chained to the chariot-wheels 
of the papal system, will embrace a simpler and a purer 
faith. Thus, Rome will find herself weakened, and una- 
ble to extend her conquests. Not only will her power be 
broken in Europe, her home, but she will have no means 
to plant her poisoned offsets abroad. 

Romanism in the United States is urged forward by 
European money. The coffers of Europe are emptying 
themselves out, for the subversion of our rights. Her 
cathedrals and her convents among us are built with 
money drawn from beyond the ocean; and when these 
sources fail, Romanism will be like a stream, losing itself 
in the sands of the desert, whose burning heat will drink 
itup. Besides this, if republics are formed in Europe, 
the floods of emigrants which are pouring themselves 
upon our shores, will come imbued with a better spirit; 
and then the evils which are now feared from this gener- 
ally ignorant and superstitious class will, in the provi- 
dence of God, be averted. 

Believing, therefore, the church of Rome to be among 
the chief obstacles to the “reign of glory in the earth,” 
and the thrones of Europe to be the pillars of that church, 
we hail the tottering of those thrones, as cheering indica- 
tions that ‘‘ the morning cometh.” 
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There are also convulsions in other nations thronghout 
the world. Wars and rumors of wars are heard. More- 
over, in our own country, there has scarcely ever been a 
period of such political uncertainty. One of the most sa- 
gacious statesmen of our times has recently declared that 
in his whole life, he has never known so much obscurity 
gathering over the future. ‘Though on the eve of an im- 
portant election, yet in many cases, no one can surmise 
who will prove the favorite of the people. Old political 
courses seem to be broken up, and men wait in anxiety 
to behold the result. What do these changes portend ? 
What do these party divisions mean? Are they not 
omens of good? Here, as well as in Europe, a battle is 
to be fought. A struggle between freedom and slavery is 
at hand. It cannot long be delayed. And we hail these 
signs as evidences of the approach of the spiritual reign 
of our Redeemer. He will overturn and overturn, until 
the right shall be established in the earth. Faith dis- 
cerns amidst the darkness and the storm, the signs of the 
dawning of the morning. 

4. The movements of the various ecclesiastical bodies, 
external and internal, are among the signs of the times. 
This we conceive to be the most important and conclusive, 
and one which presents a more fruitful theme for contem- 
plation and study than any other. No one can have ob- 
served the movements of the various denominations of true 
and pretended Christians, and of the parties among them, 
for the last few years, without deep and serious inquiry. 
For ages past, truth has been commingled, more or 
less, with error. Satan’s tares have grown up with the 
wheat, and true Christians have lived in visible and ec- 
clesiastical fellowship with those who believe, and dis- 
seminate, error. ‘The Bible predicts a period in the his- 
tory of the world, when error will be separated from 
truth ;—when all that is pure in the church will array it- 
self against all that is corrupt in the world. ‘The aspect 
of the religious world gives no uncertain intimation, that 
that period has nearly come. The division has already 
commenced. We see it in the church of Rome herself. 
The controversy which is now going on between the pa- 
pal court and the order of Jesuits, seems to indicate that 
if there be anything of good in Romanism, it will be 
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sifted out, and that that awful form of iniquity will be 
destroyed by the brightness of the Saviour’s coming. 
A like contest is going on in the church of England and 
its branches—a contest between sin and holiness. This 
church, and her tributaries in our land, have long boasted 
of their unity, and declared divisions out of the question. 
With exultation we have been pointed to her unbroken 
ranks and her apostolic priesthood; and we have been 
told that she will stand forever. But the Episcopal church 
is divided. Episcopacy has not prevented schism in her 
midst. ‘Tumultuous elements are at work, from her cen- 
tre to her outmost verge. ‘The evangelical fragment is 
turning its wishful eyes from the broad phylactery, the 
solemn chant, and the mummeries of a cold, dead faith, 
to the cross of Christ. It is wending its way back from 
altars and robes and all the insignia of ecclesiastical 
domination, to the simple beauty of primitive Christian- 
ity. The other fragment is going towards Rome, court- 
ing the smiles of “‘the woman drunk with the blood of 
the saints,” and fast filling up the measure of its apostate 
cup. Between these two fragments, the breach is becom- 
ing wider every day. Episcopacy, even in its most loyal 
form, cannot unite them; and soon the same temple will 
be insufficient to contain them, the same creed unable to 
unite them. 

There is division also among those who are denomi- 
nated liberal Christians. One fragment is verging to- 
wards orthodoxy, and will soon be there. The other 
fragment is rapidly hastening to open infidelity. One 
part is yet attempting to cling to the pillars of a purer 
faith; and the other seems determined to shipwreck all 
faith. 

Not a few have found that they must give up their pe- 
culiar notions, or give up the Bible, and they choose to 
relinquish the latter. For this bold step others are not 
prepared. ‘These divisions are matters of history. No 
attempt is made to conceal them. ‘They dispute and di- 
vide openly, and then publish their divisions to the 
world. 

The denominations termed evangelical, among which 
we as Baptists claim to stand, are also undergoing, more 
or less really, the same process. Between the good and 
bad, a separation is going forward,—a separation which 
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will ultimately shake them to their centre. Circum- 
stances and opportunity only are wanting, to develop in 
their bosom the most alarming degeneracy. When these 
denominations stand where they ought to stand,—in the 
fore-front of the battle—when they exert the influence 
which they ought to exert, for God and humanity,— when 
they emerge from the rubbish of the past, and shake the 
dust of sluggish inactivity from them, then will false 
friends desert them, and the true dignity of those who 
profess and possess religion will begin to appear. 

Not only in our own land, but throughout Christendom, 
the most exciting developments exist. Look to Scotland! 
See the Free Church, rising in its strength and beauty. 
Look to France, to Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and 
even to enslaved Italy. Every movement is full of im- 
portant consequences. What will be the result of these 
commotions in churches and in sects? The result pre- 
dicted in the Bible, and described as the gathering of 
‘* Gog and Magog.” ‘This is Satan’s last gasp for con- 
quest in the world,—his last struggle against the powers 
of light. The various false religions of the world are the 
works of Satan; he employs his servants to seek to pro- 
mote their own interests, as the best means of subserving 
the cause of his dark empire. He controls them; he pre- 
sides in their councils, and guides their deliberations. 
He even allows his emissaries to unite with the true 
church; he sends them forth, clad in the livery of heaven, 
to steal their way into the gospel-fold, and there work out 
his wicked purposes. But now he seems more than ever 
to be throwing off the disguises which he has worn. 
The time has come when his interests can as well be sub- 
served without the sects of error, as with them, and he 
is beginning, therefore, to permit them to be disbanded. 
Hitherto he has ranged his followers under different ban- 
ners, and subscribed their names to different creeds. He 
has adapted these creeds to the various circumstances 
under which his servants are found. But the time is 
near when all that is pure in the world will take sides 
against him and his followers; and all that is sinful, 
wherever found, will take sides with him against the 
truth. Every movement of the religious world for the 
few past years indicates the approach of the last struggle. 
When it shall come, the powers of Satan will combine 
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their strength, and not remain scattered, as at present. 
They will not have different banners, bearing different 
devices and mottoes. One banner alone,—a banner dark 
as night, will wave over them. 

The signs of the times are full of unutterable omens, 
yet bright with the beamings of the morning sun. ‘The 
angel seen by John in the vision of Patmos, who had the 
everlasting gospel to bear to every kindred, tribe and peo- 
ple, has commenced his flight. ‘Through the missionary 
cause and its successes,—the brightest, by far the bright- 
est, among the indications of the approaching Millen- 
nium,—his flight is seen and his presence is felt in distant 
lands. Paganism leans to its fall, and the redeemed of 
the Lord are coming to Mount Zion, with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads. Christianity will soon 
dry her tears, nor weep again over disappointed hopes. 
Her labors will be past, her toils finished. Her lot will 
be— 


‘« By foreign streams no more to roam, 
or, weeping think of Jordan’s flood ; 

In every clime she finds a home ; 

In every temple sees her God.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE MISSIONARY CHARACTER OF DR. JUDSON. 


[We have no desire to burn incense at any human shrine, or to 
exalt, during his life-time, a fellow-man to a position which would 
prove injurious in any way to himself or others. However eminent 
the station and the services of the venerated and beloved brother whose 
name stands at the head of this article, we have a dread of offering in 
such a connection any thing like fulsome flattery. But the present 
article, from an esteemed contributor, exhibits in so pleasing a manner 
a series of missionary sketches, a compendium of important items of 
the history of the Burman mission, and at the same time presents in 
so proper a way the leading characteristics of the spirit of a true 
missionary,—that we do not scruple to offer it to the readers of the 
Christian Review. Let it be read by the young aspirant for evangeli- 
cal service, as presenting a model of the true spirit which ought to be 
cherished by a minister and a missionary of the cross. Ep.] 


Few characters can be more interesting to the Chris- 
tian than that of the faithful missionary; few will more 
amply reward careful study and thought. In the midst 
of the sordid selfishness which characterizes and embitters 
but too much of human life, it is cheering to contemplate 
here and there, some noble example of magnanimous vir- 
tue or hearty self-sacrifice. ‘There is something instruc- 
tive and elevating too, as well as pleasing, in the contem- 
plation of rare exhibitions of disinterested benevolence or 
Christian philanthropy. We turn from the study of them 
with spirits at once chastened, refreshed and invigorated, 
with purer motives and higher aims. 

It is to such a study that our present purpose invites 
us. The missionary life of Dr. Judson presents in its 
crowded history, scenes at once the most thrilling and the 
most instructive. Few men have combined so many of 
the rare qualities of the Christian hero, as this faithful 
pioneer in the cause of missions; to none is the Christian 
world more indebted for the wonderful achievements 
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which have been wrought in the sa¢red enterprise, to 
which he has so nobly consecrated his life. But much as 
we owe him for his patient and successful services, he 
claims our highest gratitude for the noble exhibition 
which he has given us of the true spirit of missions. In 
him we find the manly energy and fixed resolve of the 
hero, harmoniously blending with the deep piety of the 
Christian, and the high-toned devotedness of the martyr. 
Never, since the days of the apostles, has the world wit- 
nessed a brighter example of unwavering faith and stead- 
fast consecration to truth and duty, than that presented in 
the missionary life of Dr. Judson. 

An example like this is certainly worthy of our study 
and thought—a brief examination of its missionary char- 
acter, is the object of the present article. 

Tracing back the course of time almost forty years, our 
subject introduces us to a young man sitting alone in the 
retirement of his study ; an expression of solemn earnest- 
ness rests upon his countenance; for the theme of his 
meditations is one of no trivial or momentary interest— 
the anxious look but speaks the inward struggles of that 
youthful, though bold spirit. He holds in his hand a 
pamphlet; it is the ‘‘Star in the East,” that celebrated 
work from the pen of Dr. Buchanan. Its eloquent ap- 
peals in behalf of the perishing millions of India, have 
found in that generous heart, a chord which must re- 
spond. ‘The student at Andover already feels the earnest 
impulses of benevolence, stirring him to high purpose and 
noble deeds of Christian philanthropy. A voice from his 
inmost soul is calling upon him to become a missionary 
of the cross—to carry the light of gospel truth to those 
who sit in darkness; to give the bread of life to those 
who are famishing on heathen shores. ‘That voice is 
heard, the purpose fixed. Judson has consecrated him- 
self to the work of missions. Henceforth he will follow 
the guiding ‘‘ Star in the East.” 

From this moment Judson’s is a missionary life. The 
spirit which pervades all his doings, the motives which 
actuate and the principles which govern him, are all mis- 
sionary. Day after day he pleads with his fellow-stu- 
dents and with Christian friends, in behalf of the great 
enterprise to which he has devoted his all. His efforts 
are crowned with some measure of success. The Ameri- 
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can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is es- 
tablished, and the youthful missionary has the pleasure 
of gathering around him a few kindred spirits, who, like 
himself, rejoice in the prospect of bearing to the heathen 
world the glad messages of salvation. 

In the consecration of Mr. Judson and his associates to 
the cause of missions, we behold the triumph of elevated 
principle and calm devotion to truth. ‘The occasion which 
witnessed their ordination bears testimony to the loftiness 
of their aims and the purity of their motives. It is the 
6th of February, 1812. We enter the Tabernacle church 
in Salem; a crowded audience is waiting, in silence, the 
solemn ceremonial. But why pause to describe the scene ? 
It is already familiar to us. How often, during the lapse 
of thirty-six years, has the Christian mind recurred to it! 
We love to contemplate such exhibitions of moral great- 
ness. Five young men, with bright talents and high at- 
tainments, closing their eyes to the flattering prospects of 
worldly glory—calmly turning away from the path to 
honor and emolument, which is opening so invitingly be- 
fore them, voluntarily consecrate themselves to a life of 
toil, suffering and danger; bidding adieu to the friends 
whom they love; sundering the many domestic and so- 
cial ties which bind them to the homes where they have 
been nurtured, they go forth to spend their lives amidst 
strangers and in heathen lands. They know the great- 
ness of the sacrifice which they are making; they cannot 
forget the pleasures and privileges which they have so 
long enjoyed—the means of happiness and improvement 
which they prize so highly. But though they may not 
forget them, they can cheerfully leave them all for Christ. 
To secure his smile no sacrifice can be too great—no price 
too dear. 

History, with all its pageantry of honor and state, its 
brilliant achievements and proud triumphs, presents few 
scenes that can compare, in moral grandeur, with the one 
which we are now contemplating. Here we behold real, 
enduring greatness. ‘The warrior’s glory may dazzle our 
eyes for a moment, but it is not real, and cannot endure; 
his laurel wreath droops and fades and dies, when ex- 
posed to the light of truth. How different the prize which 
the moral hero wins ;—his triumph shall never be forgot- 
ten—his crown shall never fade. 
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The ordination service is finished. Messrs. Judson, 
Newell, Hall, Nott and Rice are received as missionaries 
of the cross. In the full vigor and strength of life, they 
have brought their manliest energies to the service of 
Christ. ‘The perils of the ocean are now before them; 
the diseases of a tropical climate and the horrors of hea- 
then cruelty, stare them in the face. They calmly con- 
template it all; no fear disturbs their quiet trust. Theirs 
is a faith which cannot doubt, when God has spoken ; 
theirs the Christian courage which can shrink from no 
danger, however appalling,—that acknowledges no fear 
but God’s displeasure; theirs is the true spirit of mis- 
sions. 

On the 15th of July, 1813, Mr. and Mrs. Judson arrive 
in Rangoon. Seventeen months have elapsed since that 
ordination; but little has occurred to cheer or strengthen 
the missionaries. ‘The distrust of Christians whom they 
have left behind, is enough to damp the ardor and chill 
the zeal of any but the firmest and truest. Behold Jud- 
son and Newell, on the morning of their departure, si- 
lently wending their lonely way to the vessel which is to 
bear them to heathen shores. What more disheartening 
to their generous natures than to be thus deserted at the 
very commencement of their work! ‘They are going 
forth on a great commission for Christ—in an enterprise 
which demands the united prayers and efforts of the 
Christian world; for this they are sundering the strongest 
and dearest ties; bidding adieu to all the endearments of 
home and social life; yet they must make all these sacri- 
fices, uncheered save by a few personal friends. ‘Their 
undertaking is thought too visionary—too utopian for the 
countenance and support of wise men; few will risk re- 
putation, by encouraging the enthusiasts. But where are 
the members of the Board under whose auspices these 
missionaries are now going forth; where are the officers, 
who should conduct them to their vessel,—cheer and en- 
courage them in their parting trials, and giving them a 
hearty God-speed, should be the last to withdraw the 
parting hand? Listen to the language of that secretary, 
addressed to these two missionaries, a few hours before 
their departure, ‘‘ Brethren, I have business that demands 
my attention to-day in a neighboring town; you will 
therefore have to excuse me from going with you to your 
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vessel.”” What a comment this, upon the missionary spirit 
of 1812; what a contrast to the ardent zeal, the unfalter- 
ing confidence, and the manly courage, of these two 
young men who are thus left alone to bear the taunts and 
scoffs of idle spectators, and alone to enjoy the glory of 
being fearless and devoted champions of Christian mis- 
sions ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson are at length quietly settled 
amidst the scenes of their future labors. For a long year, 
guided by the hand of Providence, they have wandered 
in quest of their mission-field. Expelled from Calcutta, 
they at first repaired to the Isle of France, thence to Ma- 
dras, and then to the inhospitable shores of Burmah. 
‘They are now Baptists; duty has required at their hands 
a sacrifice which they little anticipated. When they em- 
barked in their great enterprise, they did it under the au- 
spices of the American Board; but now they have been 
compelled to sever their connection with that esteemed 
and honored body. With no hnman arm to support or 
protect, almost without sympathy or encouragement, 
they are left alone in their untried work. Associated, as 
they were at first, with companions whom they loved and 
respected, they fondly anticipated, in their self-denying 
toils, pleasure and strength from communion with kindred 
spirits; acting in concert with such companions, they 
hoped to be cheered by their sympathies,—aided and 
strengthened by their counsels and their friendly efforts. 
But not such was the plan of Providence. Duty points 
to a solitary path, which they must tread alone. The 
companions who were so pleasantly associated in those 
private missionary meetings at Andover, and who there 
consecrated themselves to one common work, are sepa- 
rated,—Hall, Newell and Nott remain in the service of 
the Board; Rice turns back to his own country, on a 
mission to our Baptist churches, but Judson presses for- 
ward to find in Burmah, a field which, abandoned by the 
English missionaries, now lies all uncultivated. Impelled 
by no restless spirit of romantic adventure—fired by no 
wild enthusiasm, he goes at the bidding of duty— 
to him 


“ Life is real !—Life is earnest !” 
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He knows the nature of his mission, and is prepared for 
its stern trials. Burmah—its pagodas and its idols—its 
superstitions and its vices—its despotism and its cruel 
persecution, are all matters of reality and not of romance. 
Gladly would our missionary have chosen another part 
of the moral vineyard, but no choice was allowed him ; 
the hand that controls and directs all, seemed to have 
hedged up every other way. Mr. Judson recognizes, in 
the train of events which directed him to Burmah, the 
guiding hand of Providence. He enters therefore with a 
stout heart upon a work, in which others, with apparent- 
ly brighter prospects of success, had entirely failed. Here 
we notice one of the first qualifications of the Christian 
missionary—an unshaken confidence in God’s_provi- 
dences and God’s word. The simple command, ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture,” had brought him to heathen shores; the precept, 
‘‘ Believe and be baptized,” had severed his connection 
with the American Board; and now the guiding hand of 
Providence, seen only by the eye of faith, has led him to 
the most cheerless of missionary fields; yet he neither 
falters, hesitates, nor doubts. With at best but a dark 
and uncertain prospect of sympathy or support from any 
human source; with the positive certainty of toil and suf- 
fering before him, he goes calmly to work; year after 
year he toils on, quietly and confidently, striving to mas- 
ter the language, —to instruct, reclaim and save.the poor, 
ignorant and degraded idolater. Uncheered by a single 
instance of conversion, he labors with the firm conviction 
that he is preparing the way for the grand work of evan- 
gelizing a vast empire. 

Six years of toil and prayer bring the missionary to 
June 27, 1819. It is a glad day in the history of this im- 
portant mission. A single ray of light has pierced the 
hitherto unbroken darkness; one Burman has at length 
thrown off the chains of superstition and renounced his 
idols. Now the Christian missionary leads the humble 
convert down into the baptismal waters. It is a scene to 
gladden every heart that is not hostile to truth and pure 
religion. If angels rejoice over one sinner that repenteth, 
who shall attempt to describe the emotions of gladness 
which must have animated their bosoms, as they contem- 
plated that baptismal scene, when the first Burman con- 
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vert, braving the ridicule, persecution and rage of his 
brother idolaters, coming out from the thick darkness 
which had so long clouded his mind and shut out the 
sun-light of truth, went down into that little lake, and 
was there baptized into the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost? Upon the bank stood a huge 
image of Gaudama; it had stood there long, and many a 
votary had bowed before it. It had witnessed many a 
scene of heathen revel and idolatrous worship—these had 
become familiar. But never had transpired a scene like 
this,—none so strange,—a Christian baptism before a 
heathen god. 

How welcome must have been this long delayed bless- 
ing. For almost six years had the faith of the mission- 
ary been put to a severe trial; for the first four, he had 
toiled and suffered, hoped and prayed, without the least 
indication of success; not the first honest inquirer asked 
the way to Jesus. Year after year he planted the seed, 
but no harvest came. Men of less faith and less energy 
of purpose, would long ago have abandoned the enter- 
prise in despair; but Mr. Judson, like the faithful hus- 
bandman, continues to prepare the soil and put in the 
seed, trusting to God for the increase; he determines to 
work while the spring-time lasts, never for a moment 
doubting that the harvest will surely come. His was in- 
deed a stern trial of faith,—to struggle and toil and 
preach, uncheered by a single conversion, pained by the 
impatience of friends and supporters at home—insulted 
and persecuted by those whom he came to save; yet 
never, for a single moment, is his confidence shaken. 
Listen to the manly and decided language of his letter to 
Mr. Rice, then in this country laboring to awaken, in our 
own churches, a deeper missionary interest :—‘‘ If any ask 
what is the prospect of ultimate success, tell them, as 
much as that there is an almighty and faithful God who 
will perform his promises, and no more. If this does not 
satisfy them, beg them to let me stay and make the at- 
tempt, and let you come and give us our bread ; or if they 
are unwilling to risk their bread on such a forlorn hope 
as has nothing but the word of God to sustain it, beg of 
them, at least, not to prevent others from giving us bread. 
And if we live some twenty or thirty years, they may 
hear from us again.” How just the rebuke upon such as 
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are but too impatient for the results of their own feeble 
efforts—too ready to tire in their Master’s service, unless 
they may see the grain ripening, as well as the seed sown. 
How prophetic too, that closing sentence. We have in- 
deed heard from them again; tidings have come to us in 
the glad thanksgiving of rejoicing converts; the Bible too, 
has come home to tell us of Judson, and to show us the 
fruits of his toils. 

Hight years subsequent to the date of that first baptis- 
mal scene, we find Mr. Judson alone in his room. We 
left him standing by the water’s side, rejoicing over the 
first fruits of his untiring efforts; now we behold him in 
the habiliments of mourning. How varied has been his 
history since 1819! How checkered with light and 
shade—joy and sorrow! At first cheered by the long- 
delayed blessing, he labored and prayed, wrote and 
preached, with renewed zeal and strengthened faith ; 
then came trial and suffering. ‘Then again success and 
failure—encouragement and disappointment, followed 
each other in quick succession. Now the Burmans 
crowd the little chapel, listen attentively to the word of 
God, and inquire the way of salvation; and now, when 
they seem almost persuaded to be Christians, they turn 
again to their pagodas, and, like the children of Israel 
with their golden calf in the very presence of Sinai itself, 
indulge in all the riotous revel of heathen worship. 

At length, however, the prospect brightens. ‘The field 
which at first seemed so barren, and for long years was 
watered by the tears of missionaries, is now made ver- 
dant and fruitful by rich showers of divine grace. The 
little church already numbers eighteen native Burmans. 
But just at this season of high hopes and bright prospects, 
the unwelcome sound of war disturbs the peaceful mis- 
sionary. ‘Torn from his home and his little church, he is 
hurried away to the felon’s prison. Then follow those 
two long years of cruel persecution—of bitter suffering 
and agonizing trial. Mr. Judson bore it all, with Chris- 
tian meekness and Christian heroism. ‘To suffer . for 
Christ was a privilege; yet who can conceive of the 
emotions which must have pained the heart of the pris- 
oner of Oung-pen-la, as he beheld the threatened failure 
of his chosen enterprise; as he saw his little flock scat- 
tered abroad in the wide waste of heathen idolatry, with 
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no shepherd to guide or protect them! His faith, how- 
ever, is still unshaken. ‘Though himself a prisoner, with 
the almost certain prospect of speedy death; though the 
results of eleven long years of faithful toil are apparently 
destroyed forever; still confident that the ways of Provi- 
dence, though often mysterious, cannot be wrong, he ! 
cheerfully looks forward to the time when even these 
frightful scenes shall work out ultimate and lasting good. | 
What a sublime spectacle of unfaltering faith ! 

Peace is at length restored. ‘The prisoner released from 
his chains, with a thankful and glad heart, resumes his 
welcome labors. Other trials, however, are before him ; 
the grave takes from him the nearest and dearest of earth. 
‘* Widowed and childless,” the mourner sits alone in his 
room, solitary, but not disconsolate. God has called his 
family home, but left him to fulfil his high commission. 
‘lo that noble work he is now devoted. Behold him day 
after day in that little study, addressing himself, with ar- 
dent zeal and determined energy, to the toilsome but wel- 
come task of giving to Burmah the word of God. After 
years of toil and weariness, the work is finished. We 
enter the study again—the missionary is on his knees be- 
fore his God in prayer,—a sheet of manuscript is in his 7 
hand; it is the last leaf of Burmah’s Bible. What a mo- 
ment is this for the devoted missionary! What raptures ! 
of pure delight must thrill his bosom, as he brings before 
his Master this acceptable offering—the oracles of divine 
truth in the language of perishing millions! ‘To atternpt 
to describe the thronging emotions of that moment, would 
be little else than mockery. We will not disturb his ear- 
nest devotion. With thoughts and feelings too big for 
utterance, he is dedicating to the glory of God the Bur- 
man Bible. 

Eleven years more of faithful service, and the founder 
of American missions is welcomed back to the land of his 
birth. He brings with him the same devoted spirit which 
has ever characterized his missionary labors. He visits 
our churches, and new life is imparted to them. Behold 
him, a few weeks after his arrival, before the Convention 
in New York. It was a dark hour in the history of the 
missions. Our stations were crippled, and languishing 
from the want of means; home operations were embar- 
rassed by a heavy debt. Under these circumstances, the 
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probable necessity of abandoning Arracan, had forced it- 
self upon the attention of the Board. At this crisis, the 
veteran missionary arose—all turned to him for counsel. 
In him they beheld one who had made personal sacri- 
fices, incomparably g greater than had the whole Christian 
church i in this wide and favored land,—one who had con- 
secrated to the missionary enterprise, his all—property— 
talents—and life itself. ‘There was a moral power in his 
very presence, which pleaded the cause of missions more 
eloquently than any language. It was this which gave 
to every word of this devoted man, such unparalleled sig- 
nificance and importance. ‘That melting appeal in behalf 
of Arracan, uttered from the fulness of a heart burdened 
with emotions which it could not suppress, is worthy of 
apostolic days; it shows the true missionary spirit. That 
exhibition of devoted zeal inspired others; that appeal 
was heard, and Arracan now rejoices in the light of the 
gospel, and presents to her noble and disinterested advo- 
cate the welcome tribute of grateful hearts. 

Dr. Judson’s stay in this country was short, but long 
enough to impress upon the minds of Christians the vast 
importance of the missionary work. ‘lo that work he 
has now returned. Difficulties still beset his path; in- 
tolerance and persecution, though in new and disguised 
forms, are still striving to thwart his high and noble pur- 
poses. ‘T'he struggle may be severe and long, but truth 
must triumph. 

Dr. Judson is now at work upon the Dictionary of the 
Burman language. Soon we may hope to hear that this 
too, is finished, and that, like the Bible, it has been con- 
secrated to the glory of God and the good of his cause. 
Then may the faithful missionary contemplate, with 
grateful satisfaction, the noble work which he has been 
permitted to achieve. He who gives to Burmah the 
Dictionary, the church, and the Bible, will not have lived 
in vain. Who shall estimate the results of such a begin- 
ning? Eternity alone shall reveal them. 

The life of Dr. Judson, we have said, presents a beau- 
tiful illustration of the true spirit of missions. ‘That deep 
and abiding interest in Christ’s cause, which is the first 
element of such a Spirit, seems never to have abated, 

even in view of the sternest trials. It has gone with him 
in all his wanderings, prompting him to almost unparal- 
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leled sacrifices, and sustaining him under the severest 
sufferings. 'The spirit of entire consecration to his Mas- 
ter’s cause, has marked the whole course of his life. 

Another element of the missionary spirit is pure Chris- 
tian benevolence. ‘This finds in every man a brother; it 
seeks its own happiness in making others blest. ‘Thus it 
was with Dr. Judson; it was this spirit of disinterested 
benevolence that enabled him to toil so long and so de- 
votedly, for those who had cruelly imprisoned and perse- 
cuted him. No malice, or thirst for revenge was permit- 
ted to rankle in that tried heart. In the spirit of Him 
who prayed, ‘“‘ Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do,” he too ‘prayed and toiled and suffered for 
their highest good. He gave them the oracles of the true 
God in their own language. 

Again, the missionary spirit demands Christian forti- 
tude and unwavering faith—qualities which Dr. Judson 
possesses in no ordinary degree. ‘They stand out in bold 
relief in all the trying crises of his eventful life. Without 
these, the scenes of 1812 could never have been enacted, 
and never would the missionary have ventured to unfurl 
his banner on Burman shores. Abandoned as this field 
had been by the English missionary, who but a man of 
undoubting faith and intrepid courage would have at- 
tempted it? Who else would have dared to plant the 
Christian cross under the very shadow of the Burman 
pagoda ? 

Dr. Judson is eminently fitted for the very position 
which he has so long and so nobly occupied. He is the 
man best qualified by his bold traits of character to lead 
in a great and daring enterprise, for a high and Christian 
end. ‘l'o be the pioneer in such a work; to set before 
the world an example worthy of study and imitation, 
seems to have been his high commission,—a commission 
which has thus far been nobly fulfilled. May the Spirit 
which first moved him to his"Christian work, continue to 
animate and strengthen him in his toils, till the sacred 
trusts of his mission are fully discharged. May the close 
of his missionary life be worthy of its noble beginning. 
A. H. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


Tse Minptze Kinepom. A Survey of the Geography, 
Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, 
etc., of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. With 
a new Map of the Empire, and Illustrations, principally 
engraved by T. W. Orr. By S. Wetts Wituiams, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Easy Lessons in Chinese,” “ English and Chi- 
nese Vocabulary,” etc. In two volumes, large 12mo. 
pp. 590, 614. New York and London. Wiley & 
Putnam. 1848. 


By THE EpDirTor. 


Few countries have been described more largely than 
China. A person familiar with the books that have been 
written respecting it, could sit in his study and write with 
ease and accuracy a volume giving a complete account of 
that interesting part of the world,—of its geography, its 
inhabitants, its customs, its history, its arts, literature and 
laws. ‘There are many salient points in them; and every 
traveller, missionary and geographer has taken pains to 
exhibit a striking picture of a people so unlike, in many 
respects, to all the other people of the earth. So useful 
are these printed manuals to authors of new works on the 
same topic, that many of them are without doubt mere 
compilations from previous publications. We have heard 
of a gentleman sailing for China, and designing, during a 
brief absence, and in a station whose duties would neces- 
sarily confine him to the capital and the coast, to write a 
work on China in erlenso ; before his departure he dili- 
gently purchased whatever tould be found relating to that 
country, to carry with him,—that from the observations 
of others, he might make up for the deficiency of his own 
opportunities. Most of his books were lost by disaster on 
the voyage, and, after a short period, he returned home. 
The new work on China did not appear. But the vol- 
umes cited at the head of this article are not of this sort. 
Mr. Williams resided twelve years at Canton and Macao, 
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as a missionary printer, in the service of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He was 
in daily and familiar contact with the people, speaking 
their language and studying their books. Hence he en- 
joyed the best facilities for becoming perfecily acquainted 
with China, internally and externally. The acts and 
character of the government, the laws, the physical fea- 
tures of the kingdom, the culture, and the higher mind, 
lie open, of course, to universal observation. As a mis- 
sionary of the Christian religion, he had access to the 
common people; he learned their condition, habits, ideas, 
trials and pleasures. ‘Thus he had the means of knowing 
every thing pertaining to the country; and, by his long 
residence, he was able to verify the results of his earlier 
inquiries and the statements of preceding writers. 

The fruit of these opportunities appears in the great 
value of the present volumes. ‘They are a most thorough 
and accurate account of every thing pertaining to China, 
which an inquiring mind would seek to know. We re- 
gard them as not only a most interesting and reliable de- 
scription of China, but as an honor to the author and to 
the country which has added so valuable a work to its 
literature. ‘The volumes are richly printed and embel- 
lished, having fine portraits of Key-ing, the Chinese com- 
missioner, and of Rev. David Abeel, for several years a 
missionary from the Reformed Dutch church in America. 
Besides these portraits, there are nearly forty neat engrav- 
ings, illustrating various Chinese customs, etc., described 
in the text. The large map of China, compiled from the 
latest and best authorities, is a great improvement upon 
all that have been published hitherto in this country. It 
is eighteen by twenty-six inches in size, extending to the 
south so far as to show some of the stations of the Bur- 
man mission, and westwardly, to Delhi, and beyond. 
The exterior of the volumes is ornamented in such a way 
as to make the book appear truly Chinese, instructive, at- 
tractive, and in perfect keeping with their contents. 

We have thought that we could not do our readers a 
more acceptable service, than by exhibiting concisely the 
contents of the volumes, and presenting a few extracts 
on points of the highest interest and importance. 

Volume first is divided into twelve chapters. Chapter 
first treats of the general divisions and features of the 
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empire. It is denominated by the author the “ Middle 
Kingdom, chiefly from that being the meaning of the most 
common name for the country among the people them- 
selves; and also, from the Chinese holding a middle place 
between civilization and barbarism,—China being the 
most civilized pagan nation, in her institutions and litera- 
ture, now existing.’’ 

The name China is to be traced probably to Tsin or 
Chin, the chieftain of a family which obtained complete 
sway anterior to the period of the Christian era. ‘The 
country and its inhabitants are known to the Malays, 
Hindus, Persians, Arabians and other Asiatic nations 
only by the names Tin, Chin, Sin, Sine, ete. This fact 
throws light on the prophecy i in Is. 49: 12, which speaks 
of the “land of Sinim,” [Sinim being the Hebrew plural 
of Sin,] aad indicates that vast empire as among the fu- 
ture conquests of the gospel. ‘The Chinese do not desig- 
nate their kingdom by any terms by which they are 
known among foreign nations; but the Middle Kingdom, 
the Middle Flowery Kingdom, the Black-Haired Race, 
Tang-jin or Men of T'ang, Han-jin or Sons of Han, ete. 
‘They suppose themselves to be among the most cultivated 
and polished of all nations. The coast line of China is 
3,350 miles, and the circuit of its domains, 12,550. It 
comprises ‘‘ about one third of the continent of Asia, and 
nearly one-tenth of the habitable part of the globe.” It 
is divided into three parts, the Kighteen Provinces, or 
China Proper, Manchuria, and the Colonial Possessions. 
The first five chapters describe these divisions of China, 
in a very minute and satisfactory manner. Gutzlaff, in 
1833, estimated the inhabitants of the kingdom at three 
hundred and sixty-seven millions. Mr. Williams favers 
the opinion, that the population, though not accurately 
ascertained, may amount to very nearly this enormous 
estimate. 

Among the great works embraced in the descriptions of 
these chapters, are the Chinese Wall and the Grand Canal. 
The Wall is estimated by McCulloch to be 1,250 miles in 
length, “‘topping the precipices and scaling the crags.” 
In some parts, it is a mere bank of earth; in others, a 
mass of substantial masonry. The eastern part, which 
is the more substantial, is twenty-five feet thick at the 
bottom and fifteen at the top, faced with masonry, and 
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from fifteen to thirty feet high. Brick towers occur at 
intervals along the course of it, about forty feet in height, 
forty feet square at the base, and thirty at top. 

The Grand Canal forms an almost complete water 
communication between Peking and Canton, and carries 
the advantages of access by water to almost all the large 
towns lying between them. An idea of the vastness of 
the work may be formed from the fact that in A. D. 1375, 
Sing Li, one of the emperors, employed upon one portion 
of it 300,000 men for seven months. It takes advantage 
of some of the rivers lying in its course, by coinciding 
with them, and adopting their bed for its channel. The 
canal is 650 miles in length, nearly twice the length of the 
Ixrie Canal in New York. Thick planks, sliding in 
grooves formed by stone buttresses, are the only locks. 

In the chapters relating to the geography of the differ- 
ent parts of China, we meet with interesting accounts of 
the cities, public buildings, streets, gardens, etc. In 
speaking of Nanking, the author describes the celebrated 
Porcelain Tower, in its neighborhood, as follows : 


‘* Nothing has made Nanking more celebrated abroad than the 
Porcelain Tower, called by the Chinese the Recompensing Favor 
Monastery, which stands pre€minent above all other similar buildings 
in China for its completeness and elegance, the quality of the material 
of which it is built, and the quantity of gilding with which its interior 
is embellished. Its form is octagonal, divided into nine equal stories, 
the circumference of the lower story being one hundred and twenty 
feet, decreasing gradually to the top. Its base rests upon a solid 
foundation of brick-work, ten feet high, up which a flight of twelve 
steps leads into the tower; whence a spiral stair-case of one hundred 
and ninety steps carries the visitor to the summit, two hundred and 
sixty-one feet from the ground. The outer face is covered with slabs 
of glazed porcelain of various colors, principally green, red, yellow 
and white. ‘The body of the edifice is brick. At every story there is 
a projecting roof, covered with green tiles, and a bell suspended from 
each corner. The saloons are more gaudy than elegant, and are filled 
with a great number of little gilded images, placed in niches. This 
unigne structure was completed A. D. 1430, having been nineteen 
years building.”’ : 


Nanking, the city in whose neighborhood this tower is 
situated, is also otherwise distinguished. It excels in 
manufactures of satin, crape, and other productions. It 
is also ‘“‘ renowned for its scholars and its literary charac- 
ter, and in this particular it stands among the first places 
in the country. It is the residence of the governor-general 
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of three provinces, and consequently the centre of a large 
concourse of officials, educated men, and students seeking 
for promotion; which with its large libraries and book- 
stores, all indicating and assisting literary pursuits, and 
the superior accuracy and elegance of the editions pub- 
lished here, combine to give it this distinguished place.” 
Shanghai, the seat of the missionary operations of two 
or three Societies, is represented as ‘‘a dirty place, and 
poorly built, compared with many other towns in the pro- 
vince. ‘The houses are mostly of brick. 'The streets are 
narrow, as usual, and in the day time crowded with peo- 


ple.’ It is a place of extensive traffic, and living is 
cheap. 


Ningpo, another place of prominence in our missionary 
history, is said to be important on account of its foreign 
relations. It is situated at the junction of three streams, 
eleven and a half miles from the ocean. Its population 
has been variously estimated, at from one fourth to one 
third of a million, and even more. Of this ancient city, 
Mr. W. gives the following account :— 


‘*The plain in which Ningpo lies is a magnificent amphitheatre, 
stretching away from twelve to eighteen miles on one side, to the base 
of the distant hills, and on the other to the verge of the ocean. As 
the eye travels along, it catches many a pleasing object. ‘Turn land- 
ward, it will see canals and water-courses, fields and snug farm- 
houses, smiling cottages, family residences, hamlets and villages, 
family tombs, monasteries, and temples. ‘Turn in the opposite direc- 
tion, and you perceive a plain country descending towards the ocean ; 
but the river, alive with all kinds of boats,'and the banks studded with 
ice-houses, most of all attract the attention. From without the city, 
and while still upon the ramparts, look within its walls, you will be no 
less gratified. Here, there is nothing European, little to remind you 
of what you have seen in the west. The single-storied and the 
double-storied houses, the heavy prison-like family mansions, the 
family-vaults and grave-yards, the glittering roofs of the temples, the 
dilapidated official residences, the deserted literary and examination 
halls, and the prominent, sombre Tower of Ningpo, are entirely Chi- 
nese. The attention is also arrested for a moment or two by ditches, 
canals and reservoirs of water, with their wooden bridges and stone 
arches. One serious drawback to a residence in so beautiful a place 
is the heat of summer and the bad quality of the drinking-water. 

‘* The circumference of the walls does not exceed five miles ; they 
are about twenty-five feet high, fifteen feet wide at the top, and 
twenty-two at the base ; built solidly, though at present somewhat di- 
lapidated and overgrown with grass. The houses are not built upon 
or adjoining the wall, as in Canton, and a deep moat partly surrounds 
them ; it commences at the north gate, and runs on the west, south, 
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miles, and in some places is forty yards wide. Its constant use as a 
thoroughfare for boats insures its repair and proper depth ; the other 
faces of the city are defended by the river. ‘There are six gates, be- 
sides two sally-ports near the south and west gates, intended for the 
passage of the boats that ply on the city canals. 

**On the east is Bridge gate, within which, and near the walls, the 
English factory was once situated. This gate leads out to the floating 
bridge which crosses the river; this structure is two hundred yards 
long and five broad, made of planks firmly lashed, and laid upon six- 
teen lighters closely linked and chained together, but which can be 
opened to allow passage to large boats plying up and down the river. 
A busy market is held on the bridge, and the visitor following the bust- 
ling crowd, finds his way to an extensive suburb on the opposite 
side. Ferry-boats ply across both streams in great numbers, adding 
greatly to the vivacity of the scene. ‘The custom-house is situated 
beyond the bridge, and this eastern suburb contains several buildings 
of a religious and public character, lumber-yards, dock-yards, and rows 
of ice-houses, inviting the notice of the traveller. ‘The environs be- 
yond the north gate are not so thickly settled as those across the 
rivers ; and the well-cultivated fields, divided and irrigated by numer- 
ous water-courses, with scattered hamlets, beguile the visitor in his 
rambles and lead him onward. 

‘¢'There are numerous temples and monasteries in Ningpo, together 
with a Jarge variety of assembly halls, governmental offices, and edu- 
cational establishments ; but none of these edifices are remarkable in 
an architectural point of view. The assembly halls or club-houses, 
found in this, as in all Chinese towns and cities, are numerous, and in 
their internal arrangements form a curious feature of native society. 
It is the practice among residents or merchants from other provinces, 
to subscribe and erect on the spot where they are engaged in business, 
a temple, dedicated to the patron deity of their native province, in 
which a few priests are supported, and plays acted in its honor. 
Sometimes the building is put in charge of a layman, called ‘ master of 
ceremonies,’ and the current expenses defrayed by a voluntary sub- 
scription These club-houses are places of resort for travellers from 
the several provinces or districts, and answer, moreover, to European 
coffee-houses, in being points to hear news and prices from abroad. 

‘* The streets are well paved, and interrupted here and there by 
honorary portals of considerable size and solidity, which also give va- 
riety to an otherwise dull succession of shops and sign-boards, or dead 
walls. ‘T'wo small lagoons afford space for some aquatic amusements 
to the citizens. One called Sun lake lies between Bridge gate and 
South gate, and is only a thousand yards in circuit; the other, called 
Moon lake, is near the West gate, and three times its perimeter. 
Both are supplied by sluices passing through the gates of the city, 
while many canals are filled from them, which aid in irrigating the 
suburbs. Numerous aqueducts, passing through the city, are also 
supplied from them; but their beauty and usefulness are much im- 
paired by the filth thrown into their waters. Some of the pleasantest 
residences occur on their banks. ‘The government of the city is under 
a prefect, who also oversees the whole department. An intendant of 
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and south-east side, as far as Bridge gate, a distance of nearly three © 
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circuit, superior to the prefect, has an office in Ningpo; but the imme- 
diate superintendence of the city is in the hands of a district magis- 
trate, the Kin hien, assisted by a police and military force. . . . The 
prefect’s residence is entered by a fine arched gateway, and the path 
up to it shaded with trees. 

‘* The most striking building in Ningpo is the Tien-fung tah, (i. e. 
Heaven-conferred pagoda,) or Tower of Ningpo, a hexagonal, seven- 
storied building, upwards of 160 feet high, which, according to the 
annals of the city, was first erected 1,100 years ago, though during 
that period it has been destroyed and re-built several times. Accord- 
ing to this authority, the Tower was constructed before the city itself, 
and its preservation is considered as connected with the good luck of 
the place. The visitor mounts to the summit by a flight of narrow 
stone steps, ascending spirally within the walls. 

‘*'The most elegantly furnished building in the city lies on the wa- 
ter’s edge outside the walls, between the East and Bridge gates ; it is 
a temple dedicated to the popular goddess Ma Tsupu, and was founded 
by Fuh-kien men in the 12th century; but the present structure was 
erected in 1680, and largely endowed through the liberality of its pa- 
trons. Its walls are solid, its ornaments elaborate and rich, and its 
appearance on festival days gay and animated in an unusual degree. 
The lanterns and scrolls hanging from the ceiling attract attention by 
the curious devices and beautiful characters written and drawn on 
them in bright colors, while the nakedness of the walls is concealed by 
innumerable drawings.”’ 


The account of Canton is one of great interest. The 
earliest notices of the city date back two centuries before 
the Christian era. In the year 700, a regular market was 
opened there, and a collector of customs appointed. It 
is composed of two parts, the Old and New City, and is 
regarded as the fourth city in the empire as to population. 
Peking alone rivals it in wealth. It is surrounded by 
walls twenty feet thick and from twenty-five to forty feet 
high. ‘There are several gates in the walls which are all 
shut at night, and constantly guarded by soldiers. The 
streets are narrow, and the temples and public buildings 
are numerous. Besides the two pagodas, there are one 
hundred and twenty-four temples, pavilions, halls and 
other religious edifices within the city. It is painful to 
read of the details of idolatry, and of the monstrous per- 
versions of the faculty of worship which exist in Canton, 
among a people to so great an extent a civilized and cul- 
tivated nation. The little gilded shrines and the huge 
demoniac images which they set up to be adored and 
reverenced by rational and thinking men, make the heart 
of the Christian sick. Vast numbers of ignorant and 
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wicked priests are attached to the various religious houses. 
The Honam Joss-house, so called, a Budhist temple, has 
attached to it one hundred and seventy-five priests, only 
a portion of whom can read; the temple of Glorious Filial 
Duty has two hundred priests, who are supported by a 
glebe of 3,500 acres of land. The number of priests and 
nuns in Canton is supposed to exceed two thousand; nine 
tenths of the whole number are Budhists. The temples 
are described as cheerless abodes. The areas in front are 
filled with a throng of idlers, beggars and small traders, 
who are occasionally driven off to make room for a the- 
atrical performance by the priests. The hall of the tem- 
ple, inhabited by a gloomy idol, is lighted only in front, 
and adorned by an altar, drum and bells. ‘The inner 
cells are inhabited by men “almost as senseless as the 
idols they serve,—miserable beings, who, having aban- 
doned society and their better reason too, here drag out a 
vicious, idle, misanthropic life.” 

The Kung-yuen, or hall of Literary Examination, is a 
spacious building, containing several thousand cells for 
the reception of students who assemble at the examina- 
tions held in it. The city contains four prisons; this 
quantity of prison accommodations is made necessary 
from the fact that all the capital offenders in the province 
are brought up to Canton for trial. The foreign factories, 
on the western side of Canton, are the most showy build- 
ings in the city, said by the natives to exceed in architec- 
tural magnificence even the imperial palaces; they would 
not, however, attract much attention in the western world. 
They are of brick, stuccoed, with granite foundations, two 
or three stories high, and with a garden in front, one hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep. ‘The buildings, with the gar- 
den, occupy about fifteen square acres, having a front 
upon the river of seven or eight hundred feet. The term 
hong in Chinese, implies a succession or series. It is 
used in reference to the warehouses, ‘‘ because they con- 
sist of a succession of rooms;” and the merchants occu- 
pying them are therefore called hong-merchants. 'The 
factories or warehouses yield to the owners a rent of from 
$1,200 to $3,000 each. Most of the trades and manufac- 
tories in Canton have reference to foreign commerce. 
Fifty thousand persons are supposed to be engaged in 
weaving clcth, including the embroiderers. Besides these 
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7,000 barbers and 4,000 shoemakers are “licensed to 
shave the crowns and shoe the soles of their fellow 
citizens.” 

The island of Hong Kong was ceded to the English 
after the opium-war in 1841, and has been extensively 
colonized. The chief city, Victoria, contained, in 1845, 
25,000 inhabitants, of whom 20,000 are Chinese laborers. 
The buildings are superior to the architecture in any other 
part of China. Over two millions of dollars have been 
invested in them. Most of the buildings are substantial 
structures of brick or stone. : 

In a very minute manner Mr. W. goes through with 
the several provinces, giving a description of every impor- 
tant city or town. But we have not space to follow him 
into these details. 

Chapter VI contains a thorough account of the natural 
history of China, and describes, in a satisfactory manner, 
the productions of every kingdom of nature, with the 
methods by which they are made available for the uses 
of man. From this chapter we find that China yields a 
great abundance of minerals, and is prolific in all the de- 
partments of natural production. Coal is extensively used 
for fuel. Gypsum is brought from the northwest. When 
ground, it is used in filling the seams of boats. It is used 
likewise as a cosmetic, a dentifrice, and sometimes to 
make gruel, in cases of fever, because it is supposed to be 
cooling. ‘The English troops at Amoy, in 1843, found 
that the bakers adulterated their bread with it to make it 
heavier. It is also used in coloring tea, and added to 
powdered sugar. Platina has not been found in China; 
but gold, silver and copper mines are worked, the latter 
metal being used in the manufacture of coins, bells and 
bronze articles of various sorts. ‘They have iron, but the 
natives seem not to understand the working of the mines, 
except in a limited degree. 

The zoélogy of the country is very extensive, embrac- 
ing animals belonging to various latitudes. Many parts 
of China, however, are too populous and too well culti- 
vated to afford shelter to the larger wild animals. The 
Chinese Herbal, a native work on natural history, de- 
scribes many of the tribes that exist, but generally in an 
unscientific and unsatisfactory manner. ‘The common 
domestic animals are found there, but the horses and cat- 
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tle are generally of inferior breeds. There are four fabu- 
lous animals, celebrated by the Chinese, the unicorn, phe- 
nix, dragon and tortoise. Of these, the most important is 
the dragon. This creature furnishes the imperial coat of 
arms; it is the image, among the Chinese, of every thing 
terrible, imposing, or powerful. ‘There are three dragons, 
the dragon of the sky, the sea, and the marshes. ‘The 
reverence felt for this figment is supposed to be a relic of 
the ancient oriental serpent-worship. The dragon of the 
sea is worshipped and feared by the Chinese fishermen. 
In the account of the botany of China, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting notice of the well-known bamboo :— 


‘‘ The bamboo is cultivated about villages for its pleasant shade and 
beauty, and a grove furnishes from year to year culms of all sizes for 
the various uses to which it is applied. No plant imparts so oriental 
and rural an aspect to a garden or village as the clumps of this graceful 
and stately grass ; the stalks shoot up their wavy plumes to the height 
of fifty feet and upward, and swaying themselves to every breeze, form 
an object of great elegance, well befitting so useful a plant. 

** This plant may well be called useful, for it is applied by the Chi- 
nese to such a vast variety of purposes, some of them indeed better ac- 
complished elsewhere by different materials, that it may justly be 
called their national plant. It is reared from shoots and suckers, but 
after it has once rooted, is not much attended to ; the common yellow 
species extends over all the southern and eastern provinces, but the va- 
rieties mentioned by Chinese writers amount to sixty, of which the 
black-skinned sort used in making furniture, and the low, fine-branched 
one, affording the slender twigs employed in the manufacture of writ- 
ing pencils, are the best known. ‘The tender shoots are cultivated for 
food, and are, when four or five inches high, boiled, pickled and com- 
fitted. . . . The roots are carved into fantastic images of men, birds, 
monkeys, or monstrous perversions of animated nature; cut into lan- 
tern-handles and canes, or turned into oval sticks for worshippers to 
divine whether the gods will hear or refuse their petitions. The ta- 
pering culms are used for all purposes that poles can be applied to in 
carrying, supporting, propelling and measuring, by the porter, the car- 
penter, and the boatman ; for the joists of houses and the ribs of sails ; 
the shafts of spears and the wattles of hurdles ; the tubes of aqueducts, 
and the handles and ribs of umbrellas and fans. 

‘¢ The leaves are sewed upon cords to make rain-cloaks, swept into 
heaps to form manure, and matted into thatches to cover houses. Cut 
into splinths and slivers of various sizes, the wood is worked into bas- 
kets and trays of every form and fancy, twisted into cables, plaited 
into awnings, and woven into mats, for the scenery of the theatre, the 
roofs of boats and the casing of goods. The shavings, even, are picked 
into oakum, and mixed with those of rattan, to be stuffed into mat- 
tresses. The bamboo furnishes the bed for sleeping, and the couch 
for reclining ; the chop-sticks for eating, the pipe for smoking, and the 
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flute for entertaining ; a curtain to hang before the door, and a broom 
to sweep around it; together with screens, stools, stands and sofas, 
for various uses of convenience and luxury in the house. ‘The mat- 
tress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to dine from, food to 
eat, and fuel to cook it with, are alike derived from it :—the ferule to 
govern the scholar, and the book he studies, alike originate here. The 
tapering barrels of the sang, or organ, and the dreaded instrument of 
the lictor—one to make harmony, and the other to strike dread ; the 
skewer to pin the hair, and the hat to screen the head ; the paper to 
write on, the pencil-handle to write with, and the cup to hold the pen- 
cils ; the rule to measure lengths, the cup to gauge quantities, and the 
bucket to draw water; the bellows to blow the fire, and the bottle to 
retain the match; the bird-cage and crab-net, the fish- -pole and sumpi- 
tan, the water-wheel and eave- -duct, wheel- barrow and hand- cart, etc. 
etc., are one and all furnished or completed by this magnificent grass, 
whose graceful beauty when growing is comparable to its varied use- 
fulness when cut down’ 

‘*China could hardly be governed without the constant application 
of the bamboo, nor the people get along in their daily pursuits without 
it. It serves to embellish the garden of the prince, and shade the 
hamlets of the peasant, compose the hedge which separates their 
grounds, assist in constructing the tools to work their lands, and feed 
the cattle which labor upon them ; and lastly, as the Chinese verily 
believe, brings forth its seeds in years of famine to supply the deficien- 
cies of other crops. There is nothing they paint and draw so well, 


and its siliceous tubes furnish an admirable material for the display of 
their skill in carving and writing.”’ 


Chapter VII describes the laws of China and the plan 
of its government. ‘Their system of administration indi- 
cates very respectable legal attainments, acute discrimina- 
tion, far-reaching policy, and great knowledge of man. 
‘*'The great leading principles by which the present Chi- 
nese government preserves its power over the people, con- 
sist in a system of strict surveillance and mutual responsi- 
bility among all classes.’’ A perusal of this chapter im- 
presses us with a sense of the high civilization of the peo- 
ple, mingled, at the same time, with much that savors of 


weakness and suspicion, and a barbarism as yet partially 
unsubdued. 


‘*'The laws are arranged under seven leading heads, viz. General, 
Civil, Fiscal, Ritual, Military and Criminal Laws, and those relating 
to Public Works ; ; and subdivided into four hundred and thirty-six sec- 
tions, called wh, or statutes, to which the 2, or modern clauses, to 
limit, explain, or alter them are added ; these are now much more 
numerous than the original statutes. A new edition is published by 
authority every five years; and the emperor ordered the Supreme 
Court, in 1830, to make very few alterations in the edition then about 
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to appear, lest wily litigators took advantage of the discrepancies be- 
tween the new or old law, to suit their own purposes. ‘The edition of 
1830 is in twenty-eight volumes, and is accessible to every one. ‘The 
clauses are attached to each statute, and have the same force; but 
there are no authorized reports of cases and decisions, either of the 
provincial or supreme courts, published for general use, though a re- 
cord of them is kept in the court where they are decided ; and the pub- 
lication of such adjudged cases, as a guide to officers, is not unknown. 
An extensive collection of notes, comments and cases, illustrating the 
practice and theory of the laws, was appended to the edition of 1799.” 


This chapter is a very long one, and goes into very mi- 
nute detail. We shall be obliged to pass it over, that we 
may give a larger portion of the space allotted to this ar- 
ticle, to a topic of mare general interest. 

Chapter VIII gives an account of the manner in which 
the laws are executed. This chapter illustrates still more 
fully the principles described in that which precedes it. 
Their officers are often men of great age; a complete sys- 
tem of espionage is exercised over them, every officer be- 
ing a spy upon his fellow-officers, in behalf of the. su- 
preme government. No officer can appoint any of his 
relatives to any subordinate station under him; and 
where two or three officers are associated together in any 
place of trust, they are taken from different races, to pre- 
vent collusion to the damage of the empire. The merits 
of the high officers of state are exhibited before the em- 
peror in a triennial schedule, so that the course of every 
one, and his capacity of ruling, are perfectly known at 
the capital. Besides this official schedule, the officers are 
required from time to time to confess their faults of gov- 
ernment. ‘This requisition serves as an important check 
upon injustice and crime; and, in such a country, if any 
real honesty in the confession could be expected, might 
serve as a salutary method of preventing roguery and 
political cunning. In many cases, however, this confes- 
sion degenerates to a farce. The following extract is a 
sufficient proof of this. 


‘“*The governor-general of Chihli requested severe punishment in 
1832 for not having discovered a plotting demagogue who had collected 
several thousand adherents in his and the next provinces; his request 
was granted. An admiral in the same province requests punishment 
for not having properly educated his son, as thereby he went mad and 
wounded several people. Another demanded a court upon himself 
because the empress-dowager had been kept waiting at the palace-gate 
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by the porters, when she paid her majesty a visit. One officer accused 
himself for not being able to control the Yellow river ; and his majes- 
ty’s cook, in 1830, requested punishment for being too late in present- 
ing his bill of fare, but was graciously forgiven. The rarity of these 
confessions, compared with the actual sins, shows, either that they are, 
like a partridge’s doublings, made to draw off attention from the real 
nest of malversation, or that few officers are willing to undergo the 
mortification. ”’ 


The magistrates in general are exceedingly venal. 
They take delight in oppressing the common people by 
exorbitant taxation. Many offices are bought at enor- 
mous prices, on account of the income which they can be 
made to yield. 

Torture is permitted in the criminal courts, to extort 
confession. Severe and barbarous punishments are pre- 
scribed in the laws; but they are generally avoided, 
standing in the statute-book chiefly in terrorem. Capital 
punishments often take place, in a very summary and 
business-like way ; but the administration of the laws is 
not cruel. Commutations of punishments can frequently 
be secured for a pecuniary consideration, and often the 
innocent, for a proper sum, stipulate to suffer for the 
guilty. Instances have been known to occur, in which, 
for a certain amount, a man has hired a substitute to suf- 
fer the punishment of death in his stead. 

Chapter IX, which is a portion of great interest, con- 
tains an account of education among the Chinese and 
their literary examinations. ‘There are many tokens of 
the intellectual capacity of the people and their zealous 
pursuit of literature. The celebrated commissioner Lin 
has lately published a partial translation of Murray’s 
Cyclopedia of Geography, in twenty volumes. ‘The trans- 
lation was made by two Chinese, who had learned Eng- 
lish in American schools. The literature of China abounds 
in works of topography and statistics. ‘It would not be 
difficult to collect a library of 10,000 volumes of such 
works alone. The topography of the city of Suchan, and 
of the province of Chehkiang are each in forty volumes.” 
A historical and statistical account of the province of 
Kwangtung is in 182 volumes. ‘These works, however, 
doubtless contain much unimportant and legendary mat- 
ter. The Chinese have also a work on Materia Medica, 
extending to forty octavo volumes. 
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The great stimulus to literary pursuits is the hope of 
honor and office. And the only course pursued is that 
which is prescribed by government, as essential to suc- 
cess in acquiring political distinctions. Education, how- 
ever, exerts ‘‘a dominant influence on the manners and 
tastes of the people.”’ Fathers seldom teach their sons, 
and very few mothers are able to teach their offspring 
even the elements of knowledge. ‘T‘here are various trea- 
tises in the language for the guidance of teachers, in in- 
fusing into the minds of pupils the rudiments of learning. 
These prescribe that at seven years of age, boys should 
be taught to count, and name the cardinal points. At ten 
they must be sent ahroad to private teachers, to remain 
day and night, attending to writing and arithmetic; at 
thirteen, they must attend to music and poetry ; at fifteen, 
to archery and charioteering. At twenty, they may be 
formally admitted to the rank of manhood. At thirty, 
they may marry, and engage in public business; at forty, 
they may enter the service of the state; at fifty, they are 
eligible to the rank of ministers; and at seventy, they 
must retire from public life. 

Among the rules laid down for the instruction of the 
young, in the compilations above alluded to, many are 
highly judicious and proper; enjoining a regard to the 
manners and breeding, as well as to scientific attainments, 
to morality, virtue and the culture of the heart, as well as 
to the storing of the mind with useful acquisitions. The 
schools are numerous, but, according to our western no- 
tions, often badly located and inconvenient. ‘‘ A mat shed 
which barely protects from the weather, the low, hot up- 
per attic of a shop, a back room in a temple, and rarely a 
house built specially for the purpose, are all used.” The 
furniture is a stool and desk for the scholar, and an ele- 
vated platform for the master. Upon each desk there are 
a few books and materials for writing. The schools 
average twenty scholars each, and are generally taught 
by unsuccessful candidates for literary degrees and politi- 
cal preferment. ‘The common teachers receive from half 
a dollar to a dollar per month for each pupil. In country 
villages, the fee is from three to five dollars a year, with 
a small present of food, occasionally sent in. Nine or ten 
hours a day are spent in school, and there is no vacation 
except at the new year; but several festivals, in the 
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course of the year, give the children a little necessary re- 
laxation. The scholars stand back to the teacher in re- 
citing their lessons committed to memory, lest they should 
look upon the book ; whence to recite a lesson is called to 
back it. The pupils write the characters on thin paper, 
placed over the copy-slip, and for a year or two devote 
themselves wholly to reading and writing. 


‘*¢ Besides the common schools, there are grammar or high schools 
and colleges ; but they are far less effective. In Canton there are 
fourteen grammar schools, but none of them are in good condition. 
There are also thirty colleges, some of which are quite ancient, but 
most of them are neglected. ‘Three of the largest contain each about 
two hundred students, and two or three professors. The chief object 
of these institutions is to instruct advanced scholars in composition and 
elegant writing ; the tutors do a little to turn their attention to general 
literature, but have neither the genius nor the means to make many 
advances. In rural districts, students are encouraged to meet at stated 
times in the town-house, where the head-man or president of the sz’ 
examines them on themes previously proposed by him. In large towns 
too, the local officers, assisted by the gentry and graduates, hold an- 
nual examinations of students in the place, at which premiums are 
given to the best essayists. At such an examination in Amoy, in 
March 1845, there were about a thousand candidates, forty of whom 
received sums varying from sixty to sixteen cents. The . . National 
College at Peking is regarded as the highest collegiate institution in 
the land, but we have few notices of its actual condition. Officers of 
high rank are allowed to send a son to it at the expense of the govern- 
ment, where they attend to general literature, and studies fitted to 
some particular service. One of the acts of grace at the present 
emperor’s coronation was to extend this privilege to the sons of officers 
of the third and fourth rank. There are stated examinations of the 
students held, preparatory to their leaving the institution ; but this 
does not supersede the necessity of their competing at the regular ex- 
aminations. 

‘* How great a proportion of the people in China can read is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. More of the men in cities can read than in 
the country, and more in some provinces than in others. In the dis- 
trict of Nanhai, which forms part of the city of Canton, an imperfect 
examination led to the belief that nearly all the men are able to read, 
except gardeners, fishermen, agriculturists, coolies, boat-people, and 
fuelers, and two or three in ten devote their lives to literary pursuits. 
In less thickly settled districts, not more than four or five tenths, and 
even less, can read. In Macao, perhaps half of the men can read. 
From an examination of the patients in his hospital at Ningpo, one of 
the missionaries there estimated the readers to form not more than five 
per cent. of the men; while another missionary, at the same place, 
who made inquiry in a higher grade of society, reckoned them at 
twenty per cent. The villagers about Amoy have been found to be 
deplorably ignorant ; and probably throughout the empire, the ability 
to understand books is not commensurate with the ability to read the 
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sounds of their characters, and both have been somewhat exaggerated. 
Owing to the manner in which education is commenced,—learning the 
form and names of characters before their meaning and connection are 
understood, it comes to pass that many persons can run over the names 


of the characters on a page, while they do not comprehend the mean- 
ing of what they read.’’ 


Literary attainments are considered creditable to a wo- 
man, and the names of female writers among the Chinese 
would make a long catalogue. Literary men are anxious 
to have their daughters proficient in the classics, as well 
as in music and poetry. Female education generally is 
looked upon with favor, and many of the sex read and 
write sufficiently for, all the ordinary purposes of life. 
This fact is of great interest ; for it indicates that the way 
is open for Christian missionaries to establish female 
schools, through which a salutary influence may be ex- 
erted upon the future mothers, and, through them, upon 
the future generations of China. 

We have been particularly interested in the description 
of the literary examinations of the men for degrees; and 
though the extract containing the account is long, we 
shall not hesitate to insert it in this place, at length. 


‘Turn we now from this brief sketch of primary education among 
the Chinese, to a description of the mode of examining students and 
conferring the degrees which have been made the passport to office, 
and learn what are the real merits of the system. Persons from almost 
every class of society may become candidates for degrees under the 
certificates of securities ; but none are eligible for the second diploma, 
who have not already received the first. It therefore happens that the 
republican license apparently allowed of almost every subject strug- 
gling for these academic honors is really confined to a few, and those 
usually the most talented or wealthy persons in the community. Most 
of the clever, restless, ambitious and intelligent spirits in the land look 
forward to these examinations as the only field worthy of their efforts, 
and where they are most likely to find their equals and friends. How 
much better for the good of society, too, is this arena than the camp or 
the feudal court, the tournament or the monastery. 

‘*There are four literary degrees, the first of which is called szn- 
tsai, meaning flowering talent, because of the promise held out of the 
future success of the scholar. The examinations to obtain it are held 
under the supervision of the chzhien in a public building erected in the 
district town ; and the chief literary officer, called Arohching, corrector 
of learning. or kvau-yu, teacher of the commands, has the immediate 
control. When assembled at the hall of examination, the district 
magistrate selects the theme, and allows one day for writing the essays. 
The number of candidates depends upon the population and literary 
spirit of the district ; in the districts of Nauhai and Pwanyu, upwards 
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of 2,000 persons competed for the prize in 1832, while in Hiangshan 
not half of this number came together. When the essays are handed 
in, they are looked over by the board of examiners, and the names of 
the successful students entered on a roll, and pasted upon the walls of 
the magistrate’s hall; this honor is called hien-ming, i. e. having a 
name in the village. Out of the 4,000 candidates referred to above, 
only thirteen in one district, and fourteen in the other, obtained a name 
in the village; the entire population of these two districts is not much 
under a million and a half. ‘Those who pass the first examination are 
entered as candidates for the second, which takes place in the chief 
town of the department before the literary chancellor and the prefect, 
assisted by a literary magistrate called the kian-shan, giver of instruc- 
tions ; it is more rigorous than that held before the chihien, though 
similar to it in nature. If the proportion given above of successful 
candidates at the district examinations hold for each district, there 
would not be more than 200 students assembled at the prefect’s hall ; 
but the number is somewhat increased by persons who have purchased 
the privilege. Still the second trial is made among a small number 
in proportion to the first, and still more trifling compared with the 
amount of population. The names of the successful students at the 
second trial are exposed on the walls of the office, which is called fu 
ming, i. e. having a name in the department, and these only are eligi- 
ble as candidates for the third trial, before the literary chancellor of 
the province. This dignitary exercises a superintendence over the 
previous examinations, and makes the circuit of the province to attend 
them in each department twice in three years. At the third trial, in 
the provincial capital, he confers the first degree of sintsa1, which has 
been translated ‘ bachelor of arts,’ upon those who are chosen out of 
the whole list as the best scholars. 

‘*'There are several classes of bachelors, depending somewhat on 
the manner in which they obtained their degree ; those who get it in 
the manner here described take the precedence. The possession of 
this degree protects the person from corporeal punishment, raises him 
above the common people, renders him a conspicuous man in his na- 
tive place, and eligible to enter the triennial examination for the second 
degree. ‘Those who have more money than Jearning purchase this de- 
gree for sums varying from $200 up to $1,000, and even higher. 
Such are called kvensang, and, as might be supposed, are looked upon 
somewhat contemptuously by those who have passed through the 
regular examinations, and won the battle with their own lance. A 
degree called kungsang is purchased by or bestowed upon the sintsa, 
which does not entitle them to the full honors of a kujin. What pro- 
portion of scholars are rewarded by degrees is not known; but it is a 
small number compared with the candidates. A graduate of consider- 
able intelligence at Ningpo estimated the number of sinésaz in that city 
at 400, and in the department at nearly 1,000. In Canton city, the 
number of shinkin, or gentry who are allowed to wear the sash of 
honor, and have obtained literary degrees, is not over 300; but in the 
whole province there are about 12,000 bachelors. 

‘* The candidates for this degree are narrowly examined when they 
enter the hall, their pockets, shoes, wadded robes, and ink-stones, all 
being searched, lest precomposed essays or other aids to composition 
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be smuggled in. When they are all seated in the hall in their proper 
places, the wickets, doors, windows and other entrances are al] guarded 
by men, and pasted over with strips of paper. The room is filled with 
anxious competitors, arranged in long seats, pencil in hand, and ready 


to begin. The theme is given out, and every one immediately writes - 


off his essay, carefully noting how many characters he erases in com- 
posing it, and hands it up to the board of examiners ; the whole day is 
allotted to the task, and a signal-gun announces the hour when the 
doors are thrown open, and the students can disperse. The first two 
trials thin off the crowd amazingly, and the examiners can easily re- 
duce the number of hopeless competiters, so that not one tenth of those 
who appear at the first struggle are seen at the third. A man is con- 
stantly liable to lose his acquired honor of sentsaz, if at a subsequent 
inspection he is found to have discarded his studies, and he is there- 
fore impelled to pursue them in order tv escape disgrace, even if he 
does not reach the next degree. 

‘* Since the first degree is sometimes procured by influence and 
money, it is the examination for the second, called /%éin, or promoted 
men, held triennially in the provincial capitals before two imperial 
commissioners, that separates the candidates into students and officers, 
though all the students who receive a diploma by no means become 
officers. ‘This examination is held at the same time in all the eighteen 
provincial capitals, viz. on the 9th, 12th, and 15th days of the &th 
moon, or about the middle of September. While it is going on, the 
city appears exceedingly animated in consequence of the great number 
of relatives and friends assembled with the students. ‘The persons 
who preside at the examination, besides the imperial commissioners, 
are ten provincial officers, with the fuyuen at their head, who jointly 
form a board of examiners, and decide upon the merits of the essays. 
The number of candidates who entered the lists at Canton in the two 
years 1828 and 1831 was 4,800 ; in 1832, there were 6,000, which is 
nearer the usual number. In the largest provinces, it reaches as many 
as 7,000, 8,000, and upwards. The examinations are held in the 
Kung yuen, a large and spacious building built expressly for this pur- 
pose, and which contains a great number of cloisters and halls, where 
the candidates can write their essays and the examiners look at them. 
The hall at Canton is capable of accommodating over 10,000 persons ; 
and in some of the northern cities they are stil] larger, and generally 
filled with students, assistants, and other persons connected with the 
examinations. 

‘* Before a candidate can enter the hall, he must give in an account 
of himself to the chancellor, stating all the particulars of his lineage, 
birth-place, residence, age, etc., and where he received his first degree. 
He enters the establishment the night before, and is searched on enter- 
ing, to see that no manuscript essay, or miniature edition of the clas- 
sics, is secreted on his person, or any thing which can assist in the task 
he is to undertake. If any thing of the sort is discovered, he is pun- 
ished with the cangue, degraded from his first degree, and forbidden 
again to compete at the examination ; his father and tutor are likewise 
punished. The practice is, however, quite common, notwithstanding 
the penalties ; and one censor requested a law to be passed forbidding 
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small editions to be printed, and booksellers’ shops to be searched for 
them. 

‘* The hall at Canton contains 7,500 cells, measuring four feet by 
three, and high enough to stand up in; the furniture consists of two 
boards, one for sitting, and the other contrived to serve for an eating- 
table and a writing-desk ; all these things, as well as the writing ma- 
terials, cooking apparatus, and every officer, porter, and menial about 
the establishment are carefully searched. The cells are arranged 
around a number of open courts, receiving all their light and air from 
the central area, and exposed to the observation of the soldiers who 
guard the place, and watch that no one has any intercourse with the 
imprisoned students. Confinement in this cramped position, where it 
is impossible to lie down, is exceedingly irksome, and is said to cause 
the death of many old students, who are unable to go through the fa- 
tigue, but who still enter the arena in hopes of at last succeeding. 
Cases have occurred when father, son and grandson, appeared at the 
same time to compete for the same prize. The unpleasantness of the 
strait cell is much increased by the smoke arising from the cooking 
which is all done in the court, and by the heat of the weather. When- 
ever a student dies in his cell, the body is pulled through a hole made 
in the wall, and left there for his friends to carry away. Whenever a 
candidate breaks any of the preseribed regulations of the contest, his 
name and offence are reported, and his name is ‘ pasted out’ by pla- 
carding it on the outer door of the hall, after which he is not allowed 
to enter until another examination comes around. More than a hun- 
dred persons are thus ‘ pasted out’ each season, but no heavy disgrace 
seems to attach to them in consequence. 

‘* There are four themes given out on the first day, selected from the 
four books, one of which must be in poetry. The minimum length of 
the compositions is a hundred characters, and they must be written 
plainly and elegantly, and sent in without any names attached. In 
1828 the acumen of 4,800 candidates was exercised the first day on 
three themes : ‘ Tsangtsz said, to possess ability, and yet ask of those 
who do not; to know much, and yet inquire of those who know little ; 
to possess, and yet appear not to possess ; to be full, and yet appear 
empty :'—‘ He took hold of things by the two extremes, and in his 
treatment of the people maintained the golden medium.’ ‘* A man from 
his youth studies eight principles, and when he arrives at manhood, he 
wishes to reduce them to practice.’ The fourth essay, to be written 
in pentameters, had for its subject, ‘The sound of the oar, and the 
green of the hills and water.’ Among the themes given out in 1843 
were these: ‘ He who is sincere will be intelligent, and the intelligent 
man will be faithful.’ ‘In earrying out benevolence, there are no 
rules.’ In 1835, one was, ‘ He acts as he ought, both to the common 
people and official men, receives his revenue from heaven, and by it, is 
protected and highly esteemed.’ 

‘*'The three or five themes (for the number seems to be optional) 
selected from the Five Classics, are similar to these; but as those 
works are regarded as more recondite than the Four Books, so must 
the essayists try to take a higher style. An officer goes around and 
collects the compositions, and the students are dismissed the next 
morning till jthe second trial takes place. When they reissemble for 
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the last time, five topics concerning doubtful matters of government, or 
upon such questions as might arise in administering the affairs of state, 
are proposed by the examiners, and more freedom of observation is al- 
lowed in illustrating them. The questions proposed on this trial take 
amore extended range, including topics relating to the laws, history, 
geography and customs of the empire in former times, doubtful points 
touching the classical works, and the interpretation of obscene pas- 
sages, and biographical notices of statesmen. It is forbidden, how- 
ever, to discuss any points relating to the policy of the present family, 
or the character and learning of living statesmen; but the conduct of 
their rulers is now and then alluded to by the candidates. 
* * * * * * * * 

“* Twenty-five days are allowed for the examining board to look over 
the essays; and few tasks can be instanced more irksome to a board of 
honest examiners than the perusal of between fifty and seventy-five 
thousand papers on a dozen subjects, through which the most monoto- 
nous uniformity must necessarily run, and out of whioh they have to 
choose the seventy or eighty best—for the number of successful candi- 
dates cannot vary far from this, according to the size of the province. 
The examiners are of different ranks, and those in the lower board 
throw aside many of the essays, which consequently never reach the 
chancellors. If the number of students be five thousand, and each 
writes thirteen essays, there will be 65,000 papers, which allots two 
hundred and sixty essays for each of the ten examiners to peruse daily. 
One of them, in 1832, who sought to invigorate his nerves or clear his 
intellect for the task by a pipe of opium, fell asleep in consequence, 
and, on awaking, found that many of the essays had caught fire and 
been consumed. It is generally supposed that hundreds of them are 
returned unread ; but the excitement of the occasion, and the dread on 
the part of the examining board to irritate the body of students, act as 
checks against gross omissions. Very slight errors are enough to 
condemn an essay, especially if the examiners have not been gained to 
look upon it kindly. Section fifty-two of the Code regulates the con- 
duct of the examiners, but the punishments are slight. One candidate 
whose essay had been condemned without being read, printed it, which 
Jed to the punishment of the examiner, degradation of the graduate, 
and promulgation of a law forbidding this mode of appealing to the 
public. Another essay was rejected because the writer had abbre- 
viated a single character. 

‘¢ When the graduates are decided upon, their names are published 
by acrier at midnight, on or before the 10th of the 9th moon; he 
mounts the highest tower in the city, and, after a salute, announces 
them to the expectant city; the next morning, lists of the lucky 
scholars are hawked about the streets, and rapidly sent to all parts of 
the provinces. ‘The proclamation which contains their names is pasted 
upon the fuyuen’s office under a salute of three guns; his excellency 
comes out and bows three times towards the names of the promoted 
men, and retires under another salute. The disappointed multitude 
must then rejoice in the success of the few, and solace themselves with 
the hope of better luck next time; while the successful ones are hon- 
ored and feasted in a very distinguished manner, and are the objects of 
flattering attention from the whole city. On an appointed day, the 
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governors, commissioners, and high provincial officers, banquet them 
all at the fuyuen’s palace ; inferior officers attend as servants, and two 
lads, fantastically dressed, and holding olive branches in their hands, 
grace the scene with this symbol of literary attainments. The number 
of licentiates, or Aiijin, who triennially receive their degrees in the em- 
pire, is upwards of 1,300 ; and the expense of the examinations to the 
government, in various ways, including the presents conferred on the 
graduates, can hardly be less than a third of a million of taels. Be- 
sides the triennial examination, special ones are held every ten years, 
and on extraordinary occasions ; one was granted in 1835, because the 
empress-dowager had reached her sixtieth year. 

‘* The third degree of tsinsz’, entered scholars, or doctors, is confer- 
red triennially at Peking upon the successful licentiates who compete 
for it, and only those among the Aiijzn, who have not already taken 
office, are eligible as candidates. In some cases their travelling ex- 
penses to court are paid, but it doubtless requires some interest to get 
the mileage granted ; for many poor scholars are detained from the 
metropolitan examination, or must beg or borrow to reach it. 

‘¢ The procedure on this trial is the same as in the provinces, but 
the examiners are of higher rank ; the themes are taken from the same 
works, and the essays are but little else than repetitions of the same 
thought and argument. After the degrees are conferred upon all who 
are deemed worthy, which varies from 150 to 400 each time, the doc- 
tors are introduced to the emperor, and do him reverence, the three 
highest receiving rewards from him. At this examination candidates, 
instead of being promoted, are occasionally degraded from their ac- 
quired standing for incompetency, and forbidden to appear at them 
again. ‘The graduates are all inscribed upon the list of candidates for 
promotion, by the Board of Civil Office, to be appointed on the first 
vacancy ; most of them do, in fact, enter an official life in some way or 
other, by attaching themselves to high dignitaries, or getting employ- 
ment at some of the departments at the capitol. One instance is re- 
corded of a student taking all the degrees within nine months ; and 
some become hanlin before entering office. Others try again and again, 
until grey hairs compel them to retire. There are many subordinate 
offices in the Academy, the Censorate, or the Boards, which seem al- 
most to be instituted for the employment of graduates whose success 
has given them a partial claim upon the country. ‘The emperor some- 
times selects clever graduates to prepare works for the use of govern- 
ment, or nominates them upon special literary commissions ; for it 
would cause heart-burnings among them, if, after all their efforts, they 
were neglected. 

‘* The fourth and highest degree of haniin is rather an office than a 
degree, for those who attain it are enrolled as members of the Imperial 
Academy, and receive salaries. ‘The triennial examination for this 
distinction is held in the emperor's palace, and is conducted on much 
the same plan as all the preceding ones, though being in the presence 
of the highest personage in the empire, it exceeds them in honor. 
The Manchus and Mongols compete at these trials with the Chinese, 
but many facts show, that they are generally favored at the expense of 
the latter ; and the large proportion of men belonging to these races 
filling high offices, indicates who are the rulers of the land. The can- 
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didates are all examined at Peking, and one instance is recorded of a 
Chinese who passed himself off for a Manchu, but afterwards confessed 
the dissimulation ; the head of the division was tried in consequence of 
his oversight. It is the professed policy of the government, to dis- 
courage literary pursuits among them, in order to maintain the ancient 
energy of the race ; but when the real power is lodged in the hands of 


the civilians, it is impossible to prevent them striving for its posses- 
sion.’’ 


We cannot express too strongly the admiration which 
we feel of this thorough-going system of literary exami- 
nations. Notwithstanding all the defects of a Chinese 
education, and they are many and great,—notwithstand- 
ing the puerilities connected with the ordeal, in various 
ways,—natural and necessary results of a state of imper- 
fect enlightenment,—we approve, in our deepest judg- 
ment, of some such plan of literary trial. We could wish 
that something equally effective and creditable, modified 
by our modern and Christian culture, experience, educa- 
tion, and spirit of improvement, could be introduced into 
our college and other literary examinations. We believe 
it would be infinitely for the advantage of our literary 
progress and fame,—a means of raising up far more ripe 
and accomplished scholars, who should do honor to their 
country, to literature and to their race. At another time 
we may speak more fully on this important subject. 

This chapter contains many details of the ways in 
which artful persons, in some instances, gain the honors 
of learning without its toils, by purchasing forged diplo- 
mas, by buying offices for money, which are the proper 
rewards only of literary merit, by bribing the examiners 
and putting private marks upon the essays which are to 
be, for a pecuniary consideration, declared successful, by 
procuring the previous aid of substitutes, who will either 
submit, for a given sum, to examination instead of their 
employers, or write out the essays in full which wealthy 
but less able candidates commit to memory, and write out 
verbatim. But thé space we have already given to this 
point will not allow us to pursue it farther. 

Chapter X is an account of the structure of the Chinese 
language. It is able and thorough, and sufficient to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the general scholar. 

The next chapter contains a description of the Classical 
Literature of the Chinese. In taking this general survey, 
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Mr. W. follows a work entitled a “Catalogue of all the 
Books in the Four Libraries.” This catalogue is itself a 
great work. It is comprised in 112 volumes, octavo, of 
about three hundred pages each, ‘‘and probably contains 
the names of upwards of 20,000 works.” The books are 
arranged into four divisions, Classical, Historical, and 
Professional Writings, and Belles Lettres. The earliest 
literature embraced in this extensive field dates back to a 
period several hundred years before the Christian era. 
The author gives many specimens of the several works, 
which indicate a high morality and correct thought. 
Confucius, the sage of Chinese literature, collected an 
edition of the classics extant in his age, the completion of 
which occnpied the last years of his life. From the bio- 
graphical sketch of Confucius and analysis of his philoso- 
phy, contained in this chapter, we observe that he died 
B. C. 479, at the age of 73, “leaving a single descendant, 
through whom the succession has been transmitted to the 
present day.” After his death, 2,150 years, ‘‘ there were 
11,000 males alive bearing his name, and most of them of 
the 74th generation, being undoubtedly one of the oldest 
families in the world. . . The leading features of the phi- 
losophy of Confucius are subordination to superiors, and 
kind, upright dealing with our fellow-men; destitute of 
all reference to an unseen Power, to whom all men are 
accountable, they look only to this world for their sanc- 
tions, and make the monarch himself only partially amen- 
able to a higher tribunal.’”’ He judged that political mo- 
rality must be founded on private worth; and he made 
self-knowledge the foundation of all real advancement. 
It is stated that the Chinese books abound in the praises 
of literary excellence; they are filled with examples of 
those who have risen by energy, talent and industry, 
from abject poverty to stations of honor and trust. We 
subjoin a single translation from the ‘‘ Odes for Children,” 
as a specimen of the spirit which pervades their works. 


‘* Tt is of the utmost importance to educate children ; 
Do not say that your families are poor ; 

For those who can handle well the pencil, 

Go where they will need never ask for favors. 


‘** One at the age of seven, showed himself a divinely endowed youth, 
* Heaven,’ said he, ‘ gave me my intelligence ; 
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Men of talent appear in the courts of the holy monarch 
Nor need they wait in attendance on lords and nobles. 


‘*In the morning I was an humble cottager, 

In the evening I entered the court of the son of heaven. 
Civil and military offices are not hereditary, 

Men must therefore rely on their own efforts. 


‘* A passage for the sea has been cut through mountains ; 
And stones have been melted to repair the heavens ; 

In all the world there is nothing that is impossible ; 

It is the heart of man alone that is wanting resolution. 


*¢ Once I myself was a poor indigent scholar, 

Now I ride mounted in my four-horse chariot ; 

And all my fellow-villagers exclaim with surprise.’— 
Let those who have children thoroughly educate them.”’ 


The author describes briefly a magnificent thesaurus of 
the language, projected by the emperor Kang hi. It was 
prepared by the united labors of seventy-six literati for 
eight years, and is published in 130 thick volumes. 
Another lexicon, published A. D. 150, is still good au- 
thority. A lexicon, published A. D. 1397, was the basis 
of Dr. Morrison’s Syllabic Dictionary, which was printed 
after the lapse of 425 years—so fixed is the lexicography 
of the Chinese tongue. 

Chapter XII, the last in volume first, describes the 
Polite Literature of the tongue. But on this topic, we 
must not suffer ourselves to linger. 

Chapter XIII, the first in volume second, gives an ac- 
count of the architecture, dress and diet of the Chinese, 
and chapter XIV, of their social life. ‘The articles of food 
used by the natives of China embrace a very wide range; 
but we are happy to learn that the school-geographies, 
which affirm that kittens, rats and dogs are in common 
use for the table, have given a very undue prominence to 
this statement. It is probable that, as a general thing. 
these viands fall to the lot only of those who are reduced 
to extreme want. When the first and last of the animals 
above named are destined for culinary uses, they are 
nourished with care, and permitted to feed only on rice. 
These two chapters contain various interesting details, 
and more satisfactory than we remember to have noticed 
in any other writer. 
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Chapter XV describes the Industrial Arts of the Chi- 
nese. One of the chief of these is agriculture. Mr. W. 
says that the amount of terrace-cultivation in China has 
been greatly overstated ;—the hills being seldom terraced 
except in rice cultivation, to prevent the washing away of 
the soil. Agriculture is carried to great perfection. ‘The 
Chinese, owing to their vast population, are under the 
necessity of making the soil as productive as in the na- 
ture of things can be-done. Hence they pay great atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the earth, the saving of manures, 
etc. ‘They have alsoan excessive taste for flowers, which 
leads them to use every available spot of ground, for 
beauty or utility. ‘Their most important productions for 
export are hemp, cotton, indigo, tea, and silk. Sugar is 
raised in the southern and south-eastern provinces. Many 
plants are cultivated for their oil. A great multitude of 
the population obtain their food from the rivers and the 
sea. ‘The implements used by the Chinese are of an im- 
perfect character, the talent of invention and improve- 
ment being apparently out of the circle of their qualifica- 
tions. ‘They understand working in metals to some ex- 
tent; but their ingenuity is devoted with the greatest 
success to the manufacture of porcelain ware, which is 
associated with the name of China more than any other 
article. ‘They have a god of porcelain, whose images are 
commonly formed of this material. The manufacture of 
silk, as well as of porcelain and lackered ware, is original 
among the Chinese, and no other nation has been able to 
excel them. ‘Tea is raised very generally by the farmers, 
each one cultivating upon his grounds a few of the 
shrubs. ‘‘'The annual produce of a single plant is from 
16 or 18 to 24 ounces. . . Three crops of leaves are gath- 
ered during the season.” The whole subject of the man- 
ufacture of tea is minutely described by our author. 

Chapter XVI is on the attainments of the Chinese in 
mathematics, astronomy, banking, the arts of war, mu- 
sic, painting, chemistry, metallurgy, anatomy, etc. In 
most of these and kindred sciences, while they have 
made some advancement, they are palpably behind the 
western world. 

Chapter XVII is an account of the History and Chro- 
nology of China; chapter XVIII, of their Religion. 
Two points distinguish their superstitions from those of 
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most other pagan nations,—they have never offered hu- 
man sacrifices, and they have no deifications of vice. 
Still they have numerous idol temples, and make copious 
offerings. ‘There are ‘‘ 1,560 temples dedicated to Confu- 
cius, attached to the examination halls, and the offerings 
presented in them are all eaten or used by the worship- 
pers.”’ ‘There are, it is said, 62,606 pigs, rabbits, sheep 
and deer, and 27,000 pieces of silk, annually presented 
upon their altars. ‘Rationalism, (a paganized ration- 
alism,) Boodhism and Lamaism seem to divide the sway 
of the principal part of China. ‘The learned, however, 
though they fall in with the prevailing superstitions, 
seem to have little confidence in them or respect for them. 
‘They are emphatically without God and without a re- 
ligion. ‘*'The Chinese collectively spend enormous sums 
in their idolatry. . . If the daily outlay of each person be 
estimated at one third of a cent, the total will exceed four 
hundred millions of dollars per annum.” 

Chapter XIX contains the History of Missions among 
the Chinese, in all periods and from all nations and so- 
cieties, from the earliest records to the present time— 
a minute and beautiful account of the efforts of Chris- 
tianity, sometimes a pure Christianity, and sometimes a 
Christianity awfully corrupted, to diffuse itself among 
those ancient tribes. The alternate successes and defeats 
of religion, under its various phases, the persecutions it 
has endured in its followers, the renewed and successful 
efforts of a purer faith within a few years past to estab- 
lish in that empire, on a secure basis, the kingdom of 
God, furnish a most interesting study for the historian 
and the moralist, the man of the world and the divine. 
It is an interesting feature of modern times, and full of 
promise for China, that the eyes of Christendom from 
every quarter seem to be turned towards it, and that a 
large number of Protestant societies have their evangeli- 
cal laborers toiling in its wide and opening fields. 

The remaining chapters are on the Commerce of China, 
Foreign Intercourse with China, the War with England, 
and the Opening of China, the latter of which are among 
events so recent as to be fresh in every one’s memory. 

The events which have occurred in the protracted his- 
tory of this empire indicate, with a remarkable distinct- 
ness, the benefits of Christianity and the overruling hand 
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of God. No unevangelized portion of the earth can com- 
pare with China in interest. The whole internal struc- 
ture of the nation, the culture and habits of the people, 
the curious ingenuity, mingled with the most servile imi- 
tation, by which they are characterized, the circumstance 
that they held the germs of several most important inven- 
tions for many years, and yet groped in ignorance on the 
borders of such splendid destinies and results,—all are 
calculated to show, the great want of enterprise which 
often attends a state of semi-civilization; and, when com- 
pared with what has been achieved by nations illuminated 
by Christianity, to impress us with a sense of the bene- 
fits, temporal as well as spiritual, which accrue from the 
possession of the records of divine revelation. And the 
late events which have opened China to the evangelical 
efforts of Christian nations, show doubtless that the time 
is at hand in which God is about to fulfil his ancient 
promises relating to that people. 

The volumes are evidently the production of a man of 
learning, industry and extensive research, and indicate 
with sufficient distinctness the impartial observer, the 
discriminating philosopher and the true Christian. 'The 
constitute the best introduction to the study of that inter- 
esting empire which America has produced, and, we 


doubt not, will prove a lasting monument to the author’s 
fame. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical Connection and Develop- 
ment. By Avcustus Neanper. ‘Translated from the 4th German 
edition, by Professors M’Clintock and Blumenthal. pp. 498. 8vo. 
New York. Harpers. 1848. 


This is emphatically a*great work, written by a distinguished man, 
on an infinitely important subject, designed, and we should think hap- 
py adapted, to meet errors of the gravest and most dangerous kind. 

he author’s volumes on the ‘‘ General History of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’’—or rather the American translation of them by Professor Tor- 
rey,—we have noticed in former numbers of the Review. It is not 
necessary to reiiffirm the high estimate there indicated of Neander. 
The translators of this volume have succeeded better than Prof. Tor- 
rey, in giving us, in good intelligible English, the idea which the au- 
thor had expressed in German. Without servile adherence to the 
literal idioms, which often results in unintelligible barbarisms, we here 
have the sense, without being reminded of the foreign source from 
which it has been derived. 

The work itself has been hailed with unwonted satisfaction in Ger- 
many, as furnishing by far the most complete and effectual antidote for 
the miserable infidelity which has so widely prevailed, even under the 
garb of a Christian profession, and still worse among the reputed min- 
isters of Christ, for scores of years past. ‘To the rationalism so long 
prevalent, there succeeded the mythic theory of Strauss, which for a 
dozen years past, had been gaining credence among the scholars and 
professed philosophers of that interesting country. On the first ap- 
pearance of Strauss’ work, the Prussian government, regarding it as 
the heaviest blow that unbelief had ever struck against Christianity, 
was disposed to utter its ban against it. Dr. Neander deprecated this, | 
and advised that it should be met, not by authority, but by argument. 
The consequence has been,—as stated in the translator’s preface,— 
that Strauss has given a death-blow to rationalism in Germany, effect- 
ually dissecting and exposing its paltry criticism and beggarly inter- 
pretations of the Gospels, so that he may be said to have driven it out 
of the field, to make way for his myths. Neander, Ebrard and others 
have no less perfectly exploded the myths ; so that nothing remains 
but a return to the simple, truthful interpretations given by evangelical 
commentators. The conviction is therefore confidently expressed that 
to-day the public mind of Germany is nearer to an orthodox and evan- 
gelical view of the contents of the gospel histories, than it has been 
for almost a century. How timely is this triumph of truth and Chris- 
tianity for the exigency in which the German mind and heart now 
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finds itself! If bursting from the cerements of long inhumation, it 
may now come forth at the call of God’s providence—like another 
Lazarus raised to life and liberty by the mandate of Jesus,—how be- 
nign will be the influence on herself and on surrounding nations ! 

Unfortunately the poison of Strauss has found its way across the 
ocean ; not a few of the bold and graceless zealots of our own country, 
and in very plain English, are instilling the virus of this unholy leaven 
into our literature, our lyceum and other lectures; and even in the pul- 
pit itself—men who have been ordained as Christ’s ministers shame- 
lessly pervert that office ‘by the denial of all its essential and sacred 
elements. ‘Those who are here set for the defence of the gospel, will 
find the time employed in the study of this volume a profitable and 
much needed preparation for meeting the protean forms of ingenious, 
refined scepticism—which more widely than they are perhaps aware, 
is diffused among our youth, and indeed in all classes. 

This volume, while it will well reward the study expended on it, 
will require laborious mental application on the part of those determin- 
ed to master its investigations, and catch the earnest spirit of the 
writer. We beg that no one will lay it aside as a dull book, merely 
because it makes far larger demands on his intense application than the 
shoal of light literatnre which inundates the land, and we fear is not 
always excluded frum the studies of our pastors. If he finds himself 
nodding over it, on a weary summer afternoon, let not the fault be 
charged on the author or his subject. 

It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the work as a whole by 
such extracts as would be compatible with our limits. We should 
love to quote entire the fraternal appeal of Neander to his Christian 
brethren in this country, placed with great propriety at the beginning 
of this volume. It cannot but conciliate the esteem of the wise and 
good, while its noble and ingenuous sentiments stir the regenerate soul 
to its very depths. Doubtless exceptions will be taken to some of his 
views : nothing human is perfect in every part. But take it all in all, 
we know not of its equal as an outpost of defence for the entireness of 
the credibility of the gospel history. ‘There is, moreover, in the whole 
volume a depth, a spirituality, a vastness of compass, with admirably 
adjusted logical coherence, which cannot fail to interest and profit the 
reader. His depth is not obscurity, nor his spirituality a misty enthu- 
siasm as wild as it is baseless. In all the professed lives of the Sa- 
viour written by the moderns, we feel that Neander, for the first, has 
grasped this subject in its real magnitude. That even he has not ex- 
hausted it, is only because it is infinite. We copy only the closing 
paragraph of the book :— 

** Connection of all the Supernatural Facts in Christ’s Manifestation.— 
We make the same remark upon the Ascension of Christ, as was be- 
fore made upon his miraculous Conception. In regard to neither is 
prominence given to the special and actual fact in the apostolic writ- 
ings ; in regard to both, such a fact is presupposed in the general con- 
viction of the apostles, and in the connection of Christian conscious- 
ness. ‘Thus the end of Christ’s appearance on earth corresponds to its 
beginning. No link in its chain of supernatural facts can be lost, with- 
out taking away its significance as a whole. Christianity rests upon 
these facts ; stands or falls with them. By faith in them has the 
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Divine life been generated from the beginning ; by faith in them has 
that life in all ages regenerated mankind, raised them above the limits 
of earthly life, changed them from gleba adscriptis (serfs bound to the 
soil) to citizens of heaven, and formed the stage of transition from an 
existence chained to nature, to a free, celestial life, far raised above it. 
Were this faith gone, there might, indeed, remain many of the effects 
of what Christianity had been; but as for Christianity, in the true 
sense, as for a Christian church, there could be none.’’ 


2. Endeavors after the Christian Life. Discourses by James Marti- 
NeEav. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1848. pp. 292. 12mo. 


Sermons of Christian Communion, designed to promote the Growth of 
the Religious Affections, by Living Ministers. Edited by T. R. Sut- 
LivaN. Boston. Crosby & Nichols. pp. 391. 12mo. 1848. 


We rank good sermons among our most profitable reading. The 
topics of which they treat are of the highest importance. It is their 
tendency to create sober views of life and duty. ‘The morality they 
inculcate is generally of the purest stamp, and the sanctions they ex- 
hibit are the most impressive and powerful. Where to a system of 
sound doctrine, they add an attractive style, a fervent manner, richness 
in illustration, clearness of conception and strength of argument, they 
benefit alike our intellectual and our spiritual natures. ‘They convince, 
improve and exalt us. Other reading may instruct and entertain us ; 
this, like a ‘‘ silent pastor,’’ ever present, proffers us, unobtrusively, 
the spiritual admonition, encouragement, and comfort which we need. 

But the religious discourses current in the world are very diverse in 
character. Some are true sermons ; others are merely dissertations. 
Some are valuable as thrilling appeals to the heart; others are only 
discussions of doctrines. Some lead us directly to God; we are in- 
voluntarily attracted by them heavenward; others impress us chiefly 
with the ability of the writer. Some are filled to overflowing with the 
unadulterated gospel ; others abound more in philosophy and theories, 
in rhetoric and learning, in sparkles and graces. Some reproach 
neighboring sects, or find fault with defunct opinions, and fight against 
men of straw ; others ‘‘ speak right on,’’ aiming at the spiritual wel- 
fare of the readers, and trusting, for the demolition of error, to the 
plain and solemn exhibition of righteousness, holiness and truth. The 
world is full of sermon writers; it is not strange that we have all 
kinds of sermons. 

The first of the volumes quoted above abounds in beautiful, stirring 
and correct thoughts, clearly conceived and finely expressed. The 
several articles are not so much sermons, as essays, with texts from 
the Scriptures as a motto. They are not discourses for the pulpit ; 
but dissertations for the study and the parlor. ‘They are strong, rich 
and racy, and at the same time highly practical, treading out of the 
common channels, and suited to attract, impress and improve. We 
should not wish our American clergymen to preach in precisely this 
manner; yet we believe no clergyman can read these discourses with- 
out being benefitted. The volume of Mr. Martineau is not distin- 
guished by striking statements of doctrine. It does not enter largely 
into those topics, in which such statements are demanded. We ad- 
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mire the separate articles as being in many cases exquisite discussions 
of the subjects which they exhibit, and we will not complain of them 
for omitting things which do not necessarily come within their sphere. 
Mr. Martineau is a clergyman in Liverpool, Eng., and the editor of a 
fine collection of hymns. 

The other volume contains many excellent thoughts and sugges- 
tions ; but it has also much more that is objectionable. Its omissions 
of some important points of Christian doctrine are more palpable, be- 
cause, in a work of such tenor, direct and repeated exhibitions of evan- 
gelical truth are obviously called for. ‘The volume consists of thirty- 
one sermons, by ministers of the Unitarian denomination, chiefly in 
reference to the Lord’s supper, or appropriate to occasions when that 
ordinance is to be celebrated. Yet the great Christian doctrine of 
atonement, which especially that ordinance symbolizes, is not once 
brought clearly, fully and decidedly into view. ‘The sermon of Mr. 
Judd, on the worth of the soul, is certainly unique ; but in our judg- 
ment far less true and less impressive than many sermons which dis- 
cuss that subject from the more common points of view. The sermon 
of Mr. Putnam, though written earlier than the tracts on ‘‘ Christian 
nurture,’’ contains the same unscriptural sentiments. The author 
says, for example, p. 223, ‘* Let Christian parents remember that it is 
their province, designated by the true voice of nature, and by the very 
theory of the Christian religion and the Christian church, to make 
their children Christians.’? He says, in like manner, on p. 216, 
adopting Neander’s theory of development,—in reference to the early 
Christians,—*‘ It was not to be left till the children were grown up, to 
see whether they would choose to be Christians or not. Parents were 
to see to it, as far as in them lay, that they should grow up Christians, 
and find themselves such when they arrived at mature age. In the 
original theory of the church, regeneration was for those who had 
grown up out of the church, bred as Jews or heathens, and on their 
conversion they were baptized in token of their being born into the 
church. ‘That was the baptism of repentance, conversion, regenera- 
tion. But the children of Christian parents were regarded as born 
within the church, belonged from the first to the Christian fold, and 
were recognized as belonging to it by baptism in infancy, on the pre- 
sumption that they would be brought up in the Christian faith and 
character, and never need regeneration, as Jews or heathens did.’’ 
The theory is mere words. How can a man who reads the divine 
record or who looks around him in the world, do otherwise than per- 
ceive that it has no foundation in Scripture or in fact? The sermon 
of Mr. Morison, on Jesus, our Redeemer, omits the main view of re- 
demption. Nothing is said in the whole discourse of his ‘‘ bearing our 
sins in his own body on the tree ;’’—no intimation that ‘‘ the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.’’ The sermon of Mr. Bulfinch on 
the sufferings of Christ is a mere paraphrastic account of them, with 
such suggestions as naturally spring out of the theme. He does in- 
deed say, ‘‘ The gracious Redeemer hath shed his blood for you ; 
for you he bore the harsh blows and bitter taunts of enemies ; for you 
he submitted himself even to the death of the cross.’’ But the whole 
manner of the sermon indicates that he means this to be understood 
only in a mitigated sense. Mr. Osgood, in his sermon with the inter- 
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esting and beautiful title, ‘‘ Hours with the Comforter,”’ assures us 
that he does not believe in the Holy Spirit as a distinct person in the 
Godhead ; and deprives us of the pleasure which the heading of the 
discourse leads us to anticipate. One of the best sermons in the book 
is Mr. Robbins’ on the Christian Home, in which we find nothing ob- 
jectionable, and much that is truly praiseworthy. How beautiful such 
a volume of discourses would be, baptized into the spirit and truth of 
the gospel. 


3. A Summer in Scotland. By Jacos Assott. With Engravings. 
12mo. pp. 331. New York. Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


This fascinating and instructive volume we have perused with unu- 
sual interest. The author, so widely and favorably known by former 
publications,—such as*the Young Christian, The Corner Stone, The 
Teacher, etc.,—seems to have turned his summer vacation of the im- 
portant educational establishment he conducts in the chief city of this 
western world, to happy account in relaxation ‘‘ in the land of Hieland 
lakes, and oat-meal cakes.’? Having written a series of racy sketches 
in the shape of letters for his pupils and other friends, he has been in- 
duced to print them, and we are sure will entitle himself to the cordial 
thanks of many readers. Mr. Abbott had several advantages, enabling 
him to succeed better than most others in such an attempt. He hasa 
mind and heart liberalized by extensive travels, and is thus enabled to 
take broader, more comprehensive and candid views of things, than 
would be possible for a mere novice, He is not ambitious to command 
admiration for his fine writing, nor on the other hand does he affect 
the carelessness of the would-be-great. The consequence is, that with 
unconscious simplicity he has furnished one of the most entertaining, 
and in its way vivid portraitures of scenes throughout the northern 
portion of the British Isles, that we have ever seen. Without effort 
we follow the tourist throughout all which he here describes, seeing 
and hearing and feeling in delightful sympathy with him. True we 
are often wishing to claim the Yankee privilege of asking him ques- 
tions—so keenly are our appetites sharpened for more. But, on the 
whole, he is to be commended, as well for what he has not written as 
for what he has furnished us. The seventeen letters, of which the 
volume consists, embrace the following topics :—Crossing the Atlantic 
in a Steamer—Landing in England—A Ride through the Manufactur- 
ing District—Divine Service in the Minster at York—The Collieries 
at New Castle—Entrance into Scotland—Edinburgh—Holyrood— 
Linlithgow—Entering the Highlands—Loch Lomond—Staffa and Jona 
—Ben Nevis—The Caledonian Canal—Loch Leven Castle—Edinburgh 
Castle—Leaving Scotland. 

With a tolerable exercise of imagination, one may secure from this 
volume, in two or three evenings devoted to its perusal—surrounded 
by an intelligent family—almost as much pleasure and profit as the ex- 
cursion seems to have afforded its estimable author; and at far less ex- 
pense or peril. May he live to enjoy many similar summer vacations ; 
and again may he give us the transcript of them. 
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4. A System of English Versification ; containing rules for the struc- 
ture of the different kinds of verse. Illustrated by numerous exam- 
ples from the best poets. By Erastus Everertr, A. M. New 
York. Appleton & Co. 1848. 


When we first met with the announcement of this treatise, we rashly 
supposed that it would turn out to be nothing more than Blair’s 38th 
Lecture, or Trumbull’s Prosody, with a copious addition of examples. 
A book of this kind is so apt to be a mere rifaccimento of its predeces- 
sors! Your scholiasts, lexicographers, and grammarians have a sad 
knack of treading in each other’s footsteps, and, in good sooth, they 
have amply deserved the Frenchman’s sarcasm : ‘‘ Commentateurs, 
race moutonniére.’’ Justice makes it our duty to say that Mr. Ever- 
ett is one of the select few whom this gibe does not reach. His book 
is what it professes to be, a system or complete technology of English 
versification. Itis divided into seventeen chapters. ‘The first eight 
treat of all the various feet used in English poetry; the last nine, of 
the pauses, of hiatus, of the completion of the sense by the couplet, 
of monosyllabic verse, of elision, of melody and harmony, of rhyme, 
of difficult combinations, and of inversion. AJ] these points are han- 
dled with a copiousness and a clearness not to be found elsewhere. 
The most important chapter is the first, on Iambic measures. It con- 
tains the whole doctrine of the iambic, which is the chief of English 
metres, and it embraces a full theory of the Heroic Line, of Blank 
Verse, and of the Alexandrine. The second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth chapters treat of the trochee, the anapaest, 
the pyrrhich, the spondee, the amphibrach, the tribrach and the dactyl. 
The author has taken occasion, in severa] parts of his work, to show 
the suitableness of certain metres to the expression of certain senti- 
ments, a point not neglected by the Latin prosodians, but abandoned 
by our philologists to the instinct of the versifier. Mr. Everett has 
illustrated all the canons of versification by choice passages from the 
best poets, and each rule is ‘‘ married to immortal verse.’’ After a 
minute examination, we are of opinion that this book fills up a defi- 
ciency. ‘The writers of verse, in this country, are numerous. ‘Though 
the result of this propensity is a great amount of base-born poetry, we 
do not think this verse-making is an evil. Many persons begin by 
metrical composition, fail signally, perceive that they have not the 
mens divinior, and devote themselves to prose composition, prepared 
for their new pursuit by this previous discipline of verse-making, which 
has fixed their attention on the choice and the marshalling of words. 
But, surely, during their period of metromania, they must have it at 
heart to deviate as little as possible from the metrical system sanc- 
tioned by the practice of many generations of poets. Mr. Everett’s 
book should be their manual. In the educational point of view, we 
believe that this volume would prove very useful to advanced pupils in 
High Schools and Colleges, as supplementary to a course of English 
Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. The poets cannot be duly appreciated 
by those who are unacquainted with the laws of metre ; this truth has 
become a truism. ‘To a foreigner desirous of studying our tongue in 
the fourth branch of its grammar, this treatise is invaluable. He will 
find in it a quality the lack of which is a cause of sad perplexity to 
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foreigners, precision. Should he be a Frenchman, a German, or an 
Italian, he will here find such a treatise as those with which the philo- 
logers of his native land have furnished him for the study of his own 
prosody. 

We shall terminate our notice by a few suggestions to the author. 
When he prepares his second edition, and we presume, from the rapid 
sale of his work, that he is now busy about it, he would do well to 
draw up a series of progressive exercises for the use of schools. Our 
next suggestion would be to seek more appropriate examples of har- 
monious monosyllabie lines (p. 152). Our poetry abounds in lines 
made up ef monosyllables, and, in general, they are as pleasing as 
those consisting of polysyllables. ‘The Anglo-Saxon portion of our 
language is mostly monosyllabic, and we never could understand Dry- 
den’s condemnation of lines so constructed. Lastly, we would recem- 
mend the suppression of the passage fiom Coleridge, in p. 196, be- 
cause it is not, in our opinion, an example of the inversion of adverbs. 

G. W. 


5. Memorr of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts from his Corres- 
pondence and Manuscripts. In three vols., 12mo. pp. 427, 459, 494. 
Boston. Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 


The narrative of the life of Dr. Channing has been anticipated with 
great interest. The fame of his eloquence, the position in which he 
stood in respect to religious opinions and social reforms, the reverence 
accorded to him by his brethren, and the peculiarity of the period dur- 
ing which the major part of his life was passed,—while they made it 
difficult for a biographer to furnish a just and satisfactory estimate of 
his character,—have served, at the same time, to sharpen the general 
desire to see these volumes. ‘The work is by his nephew. It is com- 
piled in a very judicious manner, partaking at once of the nature of an 
autobiography, and of a memoir in the ordinary use of that term. Mr. 
Clianning was favored with ample materials for such a form of his work, 
and he has used them to the best advantage. ‘To some, a Memoir of 
the Life and Times of Dr. Channing might have been more acceptable. 
But to draw such a sketch wisely and well is no easy task. It requires 
a minute knowledge of the details of events, strict impartiality, and an 
ability to hold the balances with an even-handed justice, such as falls to 
the let of few men, in describing scenes in which they have a personal 
or sectarian interest, to estimate accurately the influences by which 
the life and actions of a man have been swayed. Moreover, he who 
prepares a memoir on so broad a plan, is. very liable to give to events 
the coloring of his private prejudices and opinions. Such a liability is 
almost unavoidable. Even in the present form of the memoir, Mr. C. 
has not in all cases avoided this tendency. ‘The necessity, however, 
for a Memoir of the Life and Times of Dr. C., is not great. So recent 
are his times and so well understood, that most persons in the prox- 
imity of the circle where his life was passed, have a good degree of 
familiarity with them. Besides this, the period of Dr. C. was one in 
which a strange religious transition was going on in New England. 
Antagonistic sects set themselves warmly against one another. Each 
watched, with eagle-eye, every movement of the other ; and duly did 
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they record and herald every changing phase of opinion, and every 
new method adopted for attack or defence. Never since the founda- 
tion of the Christian church, has the world seen a more minute record 
of religious history, than can be gleaned from the profuse controver- 
sies, letters, sermons, essays and observations, which, directly or indi- 
rectly, grew out of the religious aspect of the times. Besides, a biog- 
rapher of the present day is too near the times of Dr. Channing to be 
able to give a just and impartial estimate of the man—of the influences 
which he exerted, and of the influences which were exerted upon 
him. 

Mr. C., therefore, seems to us to have chosen the wisest method in 
his Memoir. His materials are arranged with taste and judgment. 
The sentences and pages by which he has connected together the va- 
rious documents are always pleasing, being written not only with jus- 
tice, but often with great beauty and strength. The clear, connected 
and complete view he has given of the life and character of his honored 
relative is a welcome addition to our biographical literature. 

The record of events in the life of Dr. C. is briefly as follows: 
He was born at Newport, R. 1., April 7, 1780. He graduated at 
Harvard College in the year 1798, and afterwards spent some time in 
teaching in the state of Virginia. On returning to the North, he en- 
gaged in the study of theology, partly at Newport, R. I., and partly at 
Cambridge, Mass. Near the close of his theological course, he was 
admitted a member of the First Congregational church at Cambridge, 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D. He received a 
call to the pastorship of the Federal Street church in Boston, Dec. 29, 
1802, and was ordained June 1, 1803, at the age of twenty-four years. 
He was married ten years later. In 1824, his people settled a col- 
league pastor with him, in consequence of the enfeebled state of his 
health ; two years earlier, he had crossed the Atlantic, in the hope of 
restoring a wasted constitution. He retained his connection with the 
Federal Street church as pastor during his life; although he was com- 
paratively at ease from its most burdensome duties. His health con- 
tinued feeble, and he received no permanent invigoration from his fre- 
quent journeys and recreations. He died at Bennington, Vt., October 
2, 1842, after a brief illness of a typhoid character,—at the age of 
sixty-two years. 

It is well known that when Dr. Channing was ordained in Boston, 
the distinction between the evangelical and the liberal party was not 
yet developed. Hence, at his settlement he was doubtless deemed by 
orthodox men as one of themselves. His preaching is understood to 
have been of aclass to confirm the impression. It has also been ru- 
mored, that on his death-bed, he changed his opinions, wishing to die 
in his early faith. ‘The author of the Memoir affirms that there is 
‘¢no foundation whatever for such a rumor ;”’ and that ‘* weakness, 
the violence of fever, and desire for his restoration,’’ prevented conver- 
sation between him and his friends. We present this statement of the 
biographer, because it is a point in respect to which many will be in- 
terested to know what is truth. 

During several of the later years of his life, Dr. C. became an ar- 
dent advocate in the cause of social reform. Whether he did not ex- 
ceed in his enthusiasm and philanthropy the bounds of true discre- 
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tion, we do not presume to say. We believe, however, that some of 
his warm admirers could not conscientiously follow him in the conclu- 
sions to which his opinions urged him. 

A careful exhibition of the progress of Dr. C.’s mind, from a sound, 
or nearly sound system of theology, in which he was instructed in his 
childhood, to the system which he held in his advancing years, would 
furnish an interesting paper. Such a change could not have been sud- 
den. Itseems to us that it could not have occurred without many 
misgivings. With the theological opinions of the biographer, this 
matter seems less striking than to us. He finds no difficulty in the 
ease. To usit is a problem of great interest, not to say difficulty. 
We could wish that more ample means were furnished us for solv- 
ing it. 

Dr. Channing was, however, notwithstanding the errors of his theo- 
logical opinions, a beautiful specimen of a man :—warm, serious, phi- 
lanthropic, calm, self-controlled, earnest, and often enthusiastic. With 
a refined taste, a love of letters, and a noble independence of mind, he 
joined a cultivated understanding, an effective style, and an admirable 
eloquence. He lived in an exciting age of the world, both political 
and theological ; and he has left upon many the impress of his charac- 
ter and opinions. 


6. <A Practical Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
in the form of Lectures. Intended to assist the Practice of Domestic 
Instruction and Devotion. By Joun Birp Sumner, D. D., Bishop 
of Chester. New York. Robert Carter. 1848. pp. 404. 12mo. 


This volume, by the new bishop of Chester, is a very agreeable run- 
ning commentary on the gospels of Matthew and Mark. ‘The style of 
the book is serions and dignified, and its spirit truly evangelical. It is 
comprised in 113 brief lectures, of about four pages each, and adapted, 
as the title indicates, to the uses of family devotion. It makes no pre- 
tensions to being a critical or learned work. To the student, such a 
commentary in the English tongue is still a desideratum. But for 
practical and devotional reading, a book like the present may be ren- 
dered very profitable. A family in the common walks of life, who 
should give sufficient prominence to their domestic worship to lead to 
the daily reading of one of these brief lectures in connection with it, 
we doubt not, would reap much advantage to their serenity, piety and 


Joy: 


7. Two Sermons on the Gospel Message and Christian Ordinances, 
reached at Gowahati and Nowgong, Assam, in Nov. 1846. By 
Wires’ Brown, A. M., Missionary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. Sibsagor, Assam. Baptist Mission Press. 1847, 


pp. 66. 8vo. 


These sermons were printed at the request of the members of the 
Assam mission, and are highly creditable to the author. They pre- 
sent a simple statement and confirmation of the arguments for Chris- 
tian baptism, exhibited in an excellent spirit, and commended by their 
clearness, fairness, and truth. ‘The first sermon, entitled ‘‘ the Gospel 
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Message,”’ is on the text, Mark 16:15, 16, ‘*Go ye into all the 
world,’’ etc. The writer shows, 1. What it isto believe. 2. What 
it is to be baptized. 3. Why faith and baptism are conjoined, as the 
conditions of salvation. 4. Why damnation is predicated of unbelief 
only. In the argument under the second head, his course is scriptural 
and clear, and his appeal, to the plain words of the New Testament, 
and to facts in history, acknowledged alike by all parties. ‘The second 
sermon is on Rom. 2: 28, 29. ** He is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly,’’ ete. It is entitled, ‘‘ Outward Ordinances Symbolical.’’ 
The treatment of this subject brings the writer necessarily to a result 
in favor of believers’ baptism. The scriptural signification of baptism 
is such that it can be applied properly to believers only. ‘The sermons 
are truly excellent and worthy of an extended circulation in any coun- 
try. ‘The paper and typography of the pamphlet would scarcely suffer 
in comparison with similar works done at New York or Boston. 


8. An Earnest Ministry the Want of the Times. By Joun ANGELL 
James. With an Introduction. By Rev. J. B. Connit. New 
York. M. W. Dodd. 1848. 12mo. pp. 288. 


Few objects can compare in importance with the efficiency of the 
Christian ministry. Religion claims a strong hold upon the powers of 
man; its beneficial influences are intimately intertwined with human 
duty, and with individual and national prosperity ; hence to invigorate 
the agency through which its triumphs are secured is among the most 
useful services. Exhortations and instructions to the ministry, de- 
signed to promote the zeal, piety, faithfulness and earnestness of its 
incumbents, if they come from the proper quarter, are never out of 
place. ‘The present volume is from a source so well known as to in- 
spire our confidence ; and so well assured are we that the author has 
practised what he preaches, that his words come to us with authority. 
The manner, spirit and style of Mr. James are already familiar to the 
American public ; and the work before us will not suffer in compari- 
son with his former productions. The topics treated of are as follows: 
The ministry of the apostles; the nature of earnestness ; earnestness 
exemplified in the matter and manner of preaching ; earnestness of 
manner, with specimens; earnestness in the delivery of sermons ; 
earnestness in the pastoral work, with illustrations ; motives to earn- 
estness; means of obtaining an earnest ministry ; the necessity of di- 
vine influence for an efficient ministry. These subjects are discussed 
with ability and judgment, and the author exhibits in his work a good 
example of the quality for which he pleads. His specimens and illus- 
trations, drawn from the most eminent divines of ancient and modern 
days, and of various countries, are extremely apt and interesting. By 
the methed he has pursued, Mr. James has given us a kind of bio- 
graphical library of the ministry ; in a short compass, he has presented 
a portraiture of many distinguished clergymen, in such a light as to 
impress their excellences upon the memory, and to inspire a wish to 
imitate them. ‘The work is richly worthy of the perusal of the class 
for whom it is specially designed. 
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9. The Gospel Narratives: their Origin, Peculiarities and Trans- 
mission. By Henry A. Mites. Boston. Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 
12mo. pp. 168. 


The object of Mr. Miles, in this book, has been to rescue the gos- 
pels from the objections of a flippant infidelity ; and, in a brief volume, 
to exhibit the stability of the records of the Christian faith. In a light 
and skeptical age like the present, it becomes every private Christian 
and Sabbath school teacher, as well as especially every minister of the 
gospel, to understand this subject. If we value our Christianity and 
have confidence in it, we ought to be able to state the grounds of our 
confidence, and to defend our citadel against the attacks of every as- 
sailant. ‘* What was the origin of our four gospel narratives? If the 
authors of these wrote independently, how can we account for their 
verbal coincidences? If they copied from one another, how can we 
account for their discrepancies? Under what circumstances did each 
writer perform his work? How far did his situation, and character 
and purpose give shape to his composition? How have these gospels 
been transmitted down to our times?’’ To answer these questions, is 
the aim of the book. And the author has accomplished his design in 
a very successful manner. The topics here treated belong to the 
common ground of Christianity. These are points in which all that 
believe in the Christian religion may combine against the infidel. We 
commend the volume to the,serious regards of those who are likely to 
be placed in circumstances in which the views it takes will be of value 
to them. 


10. Love to God. ‘* Lovest thou me?”? By Rev. R. Taytor, of 
Shrewsbury, N. J. New York. M. W. Dodd. 1848. 32mo. 
pp. 141. 


This little miniature is a beautiful manual for the Christian on a sub- 
ject which appeals directly and deeply to the heart. It exhibits, in a 
few chapters, the characteristics of love to God, its importance, evi- 
dences, and tendency, the duty of men to love God, promises to those 
that love him, and how love to God is to be obtained. The book is 
truly evangelical. 


11. The General Features of the Moral Government of God. By A. B. 
Jacocxs. Boston. Crosby & Nichols. 1848. pp. 90. 12mo. 


There is a grandeur in the government of God, and in God asa 
moral governor, which makes the contemplation of them ever interest- 
ing, profitable and elevating tous. The mind exercising itself upon 
such themes, is almost necessarily expanded and purified. No higher 
occupation can engage us, none more befitting our rational and immor- 
tal powers. And it would be a distinguished omen for good, if vol- 
umes on these and kindred topics were, in any considerable degree, in 
demand in the community. Men of a philosophical turn of mind, how- 
ever, when they investigate these subjects, are in danger of giving 
loose to unwarranted speculations. Here, more than any where else, 
must the authority of the Scriptures be deemed paramount ;—the ulti- 
mate and only source of true light—the ultimate standard of appeal. 
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* The world by wisdom knew not God ;*’ and reason, apart from the 
divine revelation, when it attempts 


“‘ To justify the ways of God to man,” 


will generally fall into mistakes, hurting, more than it helps, the cause 
of truth. In general, we approve the statements and deductions of 
this author. He is evidently a thinker, and writes with a spirit of in- 
dependence and sincerity. In some things, however, either his pre- 
conceived theory in religion, or his neglect of the declarations of the 
word of God, has betrayed him into error. For example, in the chap- 
ter on moral character, he says, ‘‘ The purpose to do right may spring 
from a variety of motives. It may be prompted by love, or a sense of 
duty, or hope of reward, or fear of punishment. Whatever may be 
the source, it is true and sterling virtue.’’ In our view nothing is 
‘true and sterling virtue,’’ except the purpose to do right, arising 
from love to God and desire to please him. In the chapter on penal- 
ties, he says, ‘‘ The survey we have taken of the penalties of the di- 
vine law, discloses very little tendency to the punishment of mere 
states of the heart or affections.’’ In the light of Scripture, it seems 
to us that the state of the heart or affections is every thing, the out- 
ward acts standing in the relation to it of a stream to its fountain. If 
there is any thing to which God preéminently promises his approba- 
tion or against which he threatens his displeasure, it is the states of 
the heart or affections ;—the outward acts of a man’s life being nothing 
else than the manifestation of those states. In the chapter on forgive- 
ness, the author makes no mention of the Christian atonement, nor in- 
timates that, in the government of God, a way of pardon has been 
opened by the death of Jesus Christ. In the chapter on the perfection 
of the divine moral government, he affirms that ‘‘ it would be a tedious 
task to prove that an infinite punishment, or even the highest possible 
punishment, has ever yet been, or is likely to be, inflicted by the 
government of God.’? But in the light of the Scriptures, no task 
could be more easy. We cannot but regret these defects in a work 
having so much merit. Recent books, whose chief worth is in strong, 
clear thought, and intellectual force, are very rare. When occasion- 
ally they appear, how desirable it is that they should guide the reader 
to sweet waters and living pastures, instead of losing him in ignorance, 
error and doubt. 


12. Memoir of the Rev. David Abcel, D. D., late Missionary to China. 
By his nephew, Rev. G. R. Wittiamson. New York. Robert 
Carter. 1848. 12mo. pp. 315. 


The Memoir of this eminent missionary and minister is an accepta- 
ble addition to our treasures of missionary literature. Much of the 
work is made up of the journals and letters of Mr. Abeel, arranged 
and connected by the compiler. His life was a varied one. Wasting 
disease drove him from place to place, and continually interfered with 
the gratification of his ardent desire to be wholly given up to the minis- 
terial work. He was born June 12, 1804, at New Brunswick, N. J. 
At the age of fifteen, he sought admission to the Military Academy at 
West Point; but on account of the number of applicants, he after- 
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wards withdrew his request. Subsequently he devoted himself for a 
year to the study of medicine. During this period he became hope- 
fully pious, and engaged in theological studies at the Seminary of the 
Reformed Dutch church in his native place. Having completed the 
prescribed course, he was licensed to preach April 20, 1826,—at a 
little less than twenty-two years of age. The following month he en- 
gaged in ministerial duties at Athens, Greene Co., N. Y., where, un- 
der many hindrances from feeble health, he labored with great zeal, 
faithfulness, and success, for two years and a half. After various la- 
bors, as his health would permit, in October 1829, he sailed for Can- 
ton, under a commission from the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
to promote the religious welfare of sailors in that important port. 
Having fulfilled the charge to which he was specially appointed, he 
was translated, according to a previous arrangement, to the service of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In this 
station, he devoted himself with untiring assiduity to his appropriate 
labors, in China, Siam and the Indian Archipelago, till the state of his 
health compelled him to return to his native country. He left his 
chosen field of labor in May 1833; and, having spent more than a 
year in evangelical efforts and in travelling in Europe, he reached 
America in Sept. 1835. In February 1839, he reached Canton a 
second time. His service, however, was of short duration. In six 
years, he was again on the ocean, on his way to his native land, 
where, after a season of great feebleness, he died Sept. 4, 1846, and 
was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. ‘The Memoir is full of interest- 
ing incident, and useful information in respect to the countries where 
most of his foreign labors were performed. The extended extracts 
from his journals indicate a piety of no common order. It is also pe- 
culiarly refreshing to read such accounts of the influence of religion, in 
not only smoothing the dying pillow, but in awakening in the Chris- 
tian, in articulo mortis, emotions of holy triumph and unmingled joy. 
The volume is truly delightful, and will be read by any one, but espe- 
cially by ministers and candidates for the ministry, with great profit. 


13. Missionary Maps. No.1, India. No. 2, Western Asia. No. 3, 
Sandwich Islands. By O. B. Biowetn. 1847. New York. W.H. 
Bidwell. Office of the New York Evangelist. Boston. Tappan, 
Whittemore & Mason. 


Missionary Manual. A Key to the Missionary Maps, designed to assist 
Pastors and Superintendents in the Monthly Concert and Sabbath 
School. By O. B. Bioweit. Published as above. pp. 96. 12mo. 


We regard these Missionary Maps among the grandest issues of the 
American press. The Jarge scale on which they are drawn, (the first 
two being about seven feet,)—the boldness of the outline of the several 
countries, and the strong coloring, adapt them to use in a church or 
vestry. The beauty of the maps will at the same time attract atten- 
tion, diffuse geographical knowledge, and fix in the minds of an au- 
dience vivid impressions: their misty notions of foreign lands will give 
place to distinct conceptions, and, it is to be hoped, the poetry which 
has hovered about the missionary work, will be laid aside for sober 
views of the woes and wants of the unevangelized world. All the 
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known missionary stations, European or American, comprised within 
the limits of the maps, are designated by appropriate symbols ; the 
mission stations founded by American societies are made the most 
prominent, as is proper ; and, as new stations are formed, any person, 
with a brush and water-colors, can append to the new station the ap- 
pointed mark, thus keeping the map corrected for the times. The 
maps have received the warm commendation of missionaries, missionary 
secretaries, and pastors who have used them at the monthly concert. 
And as a megqns of diffusing accurate statistical knowledge among the 
people at large, of giving them distinct ideas of the various missionary 
stations, and of imparting a higher interest to the monthly concert of 
prayer, they cannot be surpassed. The key accompanying the maps 
gives a brief history and the statistics of the various missions indicated 
on the charts. A pastor, who, with the aid of these maps, should 
give his audience in a series of lectures a history of the various mis- 
sions indicated, would do his people a better service than could be 
done by any mere missionary addresses or by the reading of fragment- 
ary intelligence. The one would prepare the way for the other, and 
lay a proper foundation for it. Such a course would truly open the 
eyes both of minister and people, elevate, improve and instruct them, 
and, we trust, give a new impulse to Christian liberality. We hope 
the time is not distant when every church in our country will be sup- 
plied with the maps, as a part of their necessary apparatus. The 
requisite sum could be readily raised in churches competent to sustain 
a pastor, and being divided among the members, would scarcely be 
felt; while the benefit would be lasting in duration, and incalculable 
in amount. ‘The price of the set, including the Key, is nine dollars. 


14. Sabbath School Literature. John Putnam, 81 Cornhill, Boston. 


We have been interested in examining a collection of Sabbath 
school books, sixty in number, remainders of the issues of former 
years, by publishers of acknowledged prudence and piety. Several of 
these books have been lost to circulation through the perpetual influx 
of new works in this department of literature. They are for sale at 
the low rate of eight cents each; and though nominally out of date, 
we hazard nothing in saying that they will be new to many of the 
present generation of Sabbath school scholars. A book cannot, like a 
garment, grow old. Such works as Chaplin and Fuller on Religious 
Declension, Timpson’s Early Piety, Memoir of Chamberlin, Melanc- 
thon, Triumph of Religion, Successful Missions, Howard and Napo- 
leon, Recollections of a Beloved Sister, Last Hours of Persons distin- 
guished for their Piety, and of Infidels, which are included in this se- 
lection, can never lose their value. The volumes are of the ordinary 
size of Sabbath school books, from 70 to 200 pages, and well bound 
and preserved. We hope that some of the Sabbath Schools, and 
especially those whose pecuniary means are slender, will profit by this 
opportunity. 
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15. An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Moretti, A. M. Com- 
plete in one volume. From the last London Edition. pp. 752. 8vo. 
New York. Robert Carter. 1848. 


The high commendations which this portly volume has received on 
the other side of the water are calculated to prepossess us in its favor. 
Dr. Chalmers said of it, in the North British Review, ‘‘ We have sel- 
dom read an author who can make such lucid conveyance of his 
thoughts, and these never of light or slender quality, but substantial 
and deep as the philosophy with which he deals. Even when not con- 
vinced by his reasoning, it is difficult to resist the impulse by which we 
feel ourselves carried along by the flow of his commanding and well- 
sustained sentences.’”? Rev. John Angel James says, ‘‘ It is impossi- 
ble to deny to this gentleman the fidelity of the historian, the impar- 
tiality and candor of the true philosopher, and at the same time the 
excellence of a very able writer.”’ The Edinburgh Presbyterian Re- 
view describes the work as ‘‘ powerful and pregnant ’’—*‘ done like a 
thinker, like a scholar, like a historian.’’ Prof. Tholuck also com- 
mends the book for its method and perspicuity. In handling success- 
fully a subject of such difficulty and extent, powers are required of no 
common order. Great philosophical acumen, industry in investigation, 
skill in analysis, in comparison, in generalization, a wide reach of 
knowledge in this particular department, and a force and grasp of in- 
tellect are indispensable to the undertaking. These qualifications the 
author seems to possess ; and he has produced a book which will se- 
cure for him high honor among men of letters. His plan, as exhibited 
by himself, is briefly as follows: ‘‘ First I have attempted to explain 
and illustrate the general idea of philosophy, and to deduce the funda- 
mental notions from which it springs. Having grasped the idea of 
philosophy generally, I attempt next to point out the different views 
which have been entertained of its details ; in other words, to classify 
the different systems which have been in vogue, more or less, in every 
age of the world. Having obtained four great generic systems as the 
result of this classification, I have endeavored, in the first part of my 
plan, to trace their history from the revival of letters to the opening of 
the nineteenth century; in the second part, to follow up that history 
more minutely to the present age ; and in the third part, to discover 
their tendencies as it respects the future.”’ 

The four generic systems to which the author alludes, he denomi- 
nates sensationalism, idealism, skepticism and mysticism. After the 
introduction, he commences the development of the philosophical sys- 
tems of distinguished writers, showing their influence on the world, 
and the influence of the times on them. In chapter 1,—on the Pro- 
gress of Sensationalism,—he gives a criticism of the system of Locke, 
with his influence in England, France and Germany, as it appears in 
the various prominent philosophers. In the remaining chapters of 
Part I, he pursues a similar method in respect to idealism, skepticism 
and mysticism. Part II gives the characteristics of the philosophies of 
the nineteenth century, including the Eclectic school, and gives inter- 
esting and thorough views of the various writers who have swayed a 
commanding influence, or whose names have become identified with 
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systems that have secured for themselves a foothold among the learned. 
Part III exhibits briefly the tendencies of these four systems, in re- 
spect to science, legislation and religion. ‘The work is elaborated with 
great care. The style is pleasing and well adapted to the subject. 
The filling up of the plan is quite equal to the clearness of the outline. 
And any person, interested in philosdphical studies, who will take the 
time to go through the work, thoroughly and faithfully, will find him- 
self richly repaid. 


16. Notes Critical, Explanatory and Practical, on the Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah. By Ausert Barnes. Second edition, revised and 
corrected. In two vols. pp. 536, 458. 12mo. New York. Leavitt, 
Trow & Co. 1847. 


The method and style of Dr. Barnes as a commentator are too well 
known to require, at this late period, particular notice. ‘The praise of 
great industry must certainly be awarded to him. Few men find time 
to publish so much as he has done, and at the same time to perform 
properly the various duties of the theological profession. It is under- 
stood that his commentaries are written chiefly in the early hours of 
the morning. The work on Isaiah was first printed nine years ago, in 
three volumes, octavo. Since that time, it has been twice revised, 
and the author has enjoyed the benefits of all the criticisms called forth 
by the first edition, as well as the additional information accumulated 
during that period by the researches of travellers, and the observations 
of biblical critics. These advantages must have had an important in- 
fluence in modifying and improving the work. Dr. B. remarks that 
he has stricken out about 120 octavo pages of the original Notes, and 
inserted fifty pages of new matter. For the new matter he is specially 
indebted to Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, and Wilkinson’s Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. He has also made free 
use of all the important works on Isaiah. Many illustrations of scenes 
and customs, in the form of wood cuts, make the observations more 
truly graphic and useful. The Doctor is still excessively diffuse, 
though less so than in his Notes on the books of the New Testament. 
A rigid critic of English style at his elbow might have aided him in 
dispensing with scores of pages, without diminishing in the least the 
value of the books. But for the purposes of common readers, who 
have access to little of the important apparatus for the study of this 
sublime prophet, we conceive that these volumes wil] be very valuable 
and very useful. The compilation of the opinions of the learned from 
every quarter serves to render the volumes a brief thesaurus on the 
subject of which they treat. 
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ARTICLE X. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, ETC. 


AMERICA. 





Gould, Kendall & Lincoln announce the following works, as ready 
for publication :— 

A volume of Recent Discourses, by Rev. Dr. Wayland, delivered in 
the Chapel of Brown University, on many of the leading moral and 
religious topics of the day. In one volume, 12mo. 

Proverbs for the People. A series of discussions on the book of 
Proverbs, in which are graphically delineated the great doctrines and 
duties which relate to man’s temporal and eternal weal. By Rev. E. 
L. Magoon, of Cincinnati. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Silent Comforter. A companion for the sick room. By Louisa 
Payson Hopkins. A miniature volume. 

The same publishers have in press a work on the ‘* Person and 
Glory of Christ,’’ by Dr. Sartorius ; translated from the German, by 
Rev. O. S. Stearns. 

The work of Prof. Agassiz and Dr. Gould, on Zodlogy, announced 
some months since, has at length appeared. It is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Principles of Zodlogy, touching the Structure, Development, Distri- 
bution and Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, Living and 
Extinct ; with numerous illustrations. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges.’’ ‘The object of the work, as the title indicates, is ‘‘ to fur- 
nish an epitome of the leading principles of the science of Zodlogy, as 
deduced from the present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to be 
intelligible to the beginning student.’’ Part first is devoted to Com- 
parative Physiology as the basis of classification ; part second, to Sys- 
tematic Zodlogy, in which the principles of classification are applied. 
The work is on a subject which possesses in itself great interest and 
utility, and on a plan.unlike that of any other volume in this country. 
Coming from so high scientific authority, we trust it will add essen- 
tially to our natural-history apparatus, and contribute to a higher en- 
thusiasm and deeper knowledge in that interesting and extensive de- 
partment. 

The same firm have in press Modern French Literature. By L. 
Raymond De Vericour. American edition, brought down to the pre- 
sent day, and revised with notes by William S. Chase. With a finely 
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engraved portrait of Lamartine. This treatise has received the highest 
praise as a comprehensive and thorough survey of the various depart- 
ments of Modern French Literature. It contains biographical and 
critical notes of all the prominent names in Philosophy, Criticism, His- 
tory, Romance, Poetry, and the Drama; and presents a full and im- 
partial consideration of the Political Tendencies of France, as they 
may be traced in the writings of authors equally conspicuous as schol- 
ars and as statesmen. ‘The original treatise of De Vericour has been 
highly praised as a comprehensive and thorough survey of the various 
branches of modern French literature. Mr. Chase has resided in 
Paris, and for some time was the Paris correspondent of some of our 
leading journals. He has given zealous attention to modern French 
literature, and will unquestionably present an interesting and valuable 
volume. 

Ticknor & Co., of Boston, propose to issue, the present month, the 
narrative of the ‘* Rise and Fall of Louis Phillipe,’’ by Mr. Ben Per- 
ley Poore. 

B. H. Greene, of Boston, is about to publish another volume of 
Sermons by the late Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, of Springfield, Mass. 

A velume of great interest is announced, to be published in August, 
simultaneously in New York and Cincinnati. It is the long expected 
work entitled, ‘‘ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley ; com- 
prising the results of Extensive Original Surveys and Explorations. 
By E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis, M. D. This work constitutes the 
first volume of the ‘*‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’’ pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute. It is to be 
printed in imperial quarto, comprising 500 pages of letter-press, up- 
wards of 50 plates, and more than 200 wood-engravings. It will be 
sold only to subscribers, and at ten dollars a copy. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From an article in the London Atheneum, we gather the following 
interesting statistics of European Libraries. ‘‘' The number of public 
libraries in Europe is 383; of these, 107 are in France, 41 in the Aus- 
trian States and in the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, 30 in the 
Prussian States, 28 in Great Britain and Ireland, including Malta, 17 
in Spain, 15 in the Papal States, 14 in Belgium, 13 in Switzerland, 
12 in the Russian empire, 11 in Bavaria, 9 in Tuscany, 9 in Sardinia, 
8 in Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 5 in Holland, 5 in Denmark, 
5 in Saxony, 4 in Baden, 4 in Hesse, 3 in Wurtemburg, and 3 in 
Hanover. Comparing the aggregate number of volumes in these libra- 
ries with the aggregate population of the cities which contain them, 
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we have in Great Britain and Ireland 43 volumes to every 100 inhabi- 
tants ; in Russia, 80 to every 100; in Spain, 106; in France, 125 ; 
in the Austrian Empire, 159 ; in the Prussian States, 196 ; in Parma, 
204 ; in Mecklenburg, 238 ; in Hesse, 256; in the Papal States, 266 ; 
in Nassau, 267; in Tuscany, 268; in Modena, 333; in Switzerland, 
340; in Bavaria, 347; in Saxony, 379; in Saxe-Meiningen, 400 ; 
in Denmark, 412; in Baden, 480; in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 551; in 
Hesse Darmstadt, 660 ; in Wurtemburg, 716 ; in Saxe-Weimar, 881 ; 
in Hanover, 972; in Oldenburg, 1,078; and in Brunswick, 2,353 
volumes to every 100 inhabitants of the cities containing libraries (of 
10,000 volumes and upwards). Comparing the number of volumes in 
the libraries of the chief European capitals with their respective popu- 
lations, there are, in Weimer, 803 volumes to every 100 inhabitants ; 
in Munich, 750; in Darmstadt, 652; in Copenhagen, 465; in Stutt- 
gard, 452; in Dresden, 432; in Hanover, 335; in Florence, 313 ; 
in Rome, 306; in Parma, 278; in Prague, 168; in Berlin, 162; in 
Madrid, 153; in Paris, 143; in Venice, 142; in Milan, 135; in Vien- 
na, 119; in Edinburgh, 116; in Petersburgh, 108 ; in Brussels, 100 ; 
in Stockholm, 98; in Naples, 69; in Dublin, 49; in Lisbon, 39; in 
London, 20. We see, therefore, that Brussels is 5 times better pro- 
vided in this respect than London; Paris, 7 times ; Dresden, 21 times ; 
Copenhagen, 23 times ; Munich, 37 times; and the little city of Wei- 
mar, 40 times. The average annual sum allotted to the support of the 
Royal Library at Paris, is 16,575/.; of the Arsenal Library, 1,7902. ; 
of St. Genevieve, 3,400. ; of the Mazarine, 1,790/. ; of the Royal 
Library of Brussels, 2,700/. ; of Munich, about 2,000/.; of Vienna, 
1,900/. ; of Berlin, 1,4607.; of Copenhagen, 1,250/.; of Dresden, 
5007. ; of the Grand Ducal Library of Darmstadt, 2,0007.; of the 
Library of the British Museum, 26,5527. The present average num- 
ber of volumes annually added to the Royal Library at Paris, is stated 
to be 12,000; to that of Munich, 10,000; to that of Berlin, 5,000; to 
that of Vienna, 5,000; to that of Petersburgh, 2,000; to the Ducal 
Library of Parma, 1,800; to the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 1,000 ; 
tu the Library of the British Museum, 30,000.” 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


As a matter of record we present the following statistics of benevo- 
lent societies. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union held its annual meeting at 
Troy, N. Y., May 18, 1848. The whole number of Missions in con- 
nection with the Missionary Union is 16; of stations 52, and out-sta- 
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tions 87; of missionaries and assistants, 105; native preachers and 
assistants, 158 ; whole number of laborers, 263 ; churches 123, with 
10,020 members, of whom 689 were baptized the last year ; and 44 
schools with 1,472 pupils. ‘These missions are distributed as follows : 
The Maulmain (Burman) mission, with 3 stations (including Ran- 
goon), 7 missionaries and 7 female assistants, and 16 native preachers 
and assistants, reports 3 Burman churches and 1 English, to which 11 
have been added by baptism; whole number about 200; 3 schools 
with 160 pupils, including boarding and theological; and 26,182 
copies, or 6,566,450 pages of Scriptures, tracts, etc., printed. In the 
Maulmain (Karen) mission, with one station and twenty-one out-sta- 
tions, are five missionaries and six female assistants ; about thirty na- 
tive preachers and assistants; twenty or more churches, including 
those of Rangoon and Bassein, with 1,800 members, including 106 
baptisms reported the past year, and two schools, one a theological! 
school, containing sixty-five pupils, exclusive of schools temporarily 
taught. A revision of the Sgau Karen New Testament is in progress, 
with a parallel version into the Pgho Karen dialect; also the Sgau 
Karen Old Testament. The Peguan Testament has been completed. 
Tavoy mission, with two stations and thirteen or more out-stations, 
has four missionaries and four female assistants ; three schools, with 
eighty-four pupils, one for native preachers ; some of the churchesand 
out-stations repeatedly visited, and thirty-seven added by baptism. 
The number of pages printed was 482,159. In the Arracan mission, 
Burmese department, with one missionary and ten native preachers and 
assistants, are two stations and two out-stations, with two churches, 
to which fifteen have been added by baptism; whole number, 55;— 
also, in the Karen department, with one station and five out-stations in 
Arracan, are two missionaries and one female assistant, with thirty-one 
native preachers and assistants, including those in Burmah Proper. 
The number of Karen churches is thirty, with 3,523 members as last 
reported. <A boarding-school of thirty pupils has been taught at Ak- 
yab, and a day-school of twelve. The Siam mission, Siamese depatt- 
ment, has two missionaries, and three female assistants. The princi- 
pal labor has been in the foundry and the printing department, or in 
Scripture and tract distribution. In the Chinese department, at the 
same station and one out-station, are two missionaries and two female 
assistants, and three native assistants, with a church of twenty-three 
members, one baptized the last year. 78,370 pages have been printed. 
In the China mission, the Hong-Kong station has been greatly blessed 
within the year. Religious meetings have been well attended. Eleven 
have been added to the church by baptism, of whom two are Chinese 
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women, making the number of native members twenty-five. A church 
was organized at Ningpo in October. In Assam mission are three sta- 
tions, occupied by six missionaries and six female assistants, and two 
native helpers. The number of churches is three ; whole number of 
members more than fifty. ‘There are three or four mission schools, 
including Nowgong Orphan Institution, and from twelve to sixteen 
village schools. Number of pupils, 700? The printing department 
has been vigorously sustained. The book of Revelation in Assamese 
was in press at the last dates. The Teloogoo mission has one station, 
occupied by three native assistants, besides two missionaries, in this 
country. There are five schools, with about 150 pupils, connected 
with the station, and one native church. ‘The Bassa mission in Libe- 
ria, with one station and two out-stations, a missionary and two female 
assistants, and four colored or native assistants, has received three na- 
tive converts to its church by baptism ;—present number, twenty? 
The number of schools, one a boarding-school at Bexley, is three, with 
sixty or seventy pupils. Progress has been made in the preparation of 
a Bassa and English Dictionary, and the translation of some portions 
ef the New Testament. In the mission to France are seven stations 
and ten out-stations, with twenty or more places of stated visitation ; 
two missionaries and one female assistant, and ten native preachers and 
assistants. The number of churches is fifteen, with more than 200 
members : twenty-three were baptized the past year, and twenty-six 
are candidates for baptism. ‘The mission to Germany has fifteen na- 
tive preachers, fourteen stations and twenty-four out-stations, with 
about thirty churches and more than 2,000 members ; of whom 316 
were added by baptism within the past year. 430,000 religious tracts 
were circulated in 1847, and 6,880 copies of the Scriptures, with other 
evangelical works. In the Greek mission, there are two stations, two 
missionaries, and four female assistants. The school at Corfu num- 
bers sixty pupils. The attendance at the Greek service in Corfu is 
twenty, and at the English about seventy. The Ojibwa mission has 
two stations and one out-station, two missionaries and one female as- 
sistant, and one native assistant. The mission-school numbers fifty 
pupils, and the two churches about fifty members. The Ottawa mis- 
sion in Michigan has one missionary and one assistant, and a church of 
twenty-five members. The religious and educational interests are on 
the whole advancing, though with some embarrassments. The Tona- 
wanda station was last reported with a church of thirty-nine members, 
under the charge of one missionary and one female assistant. In the 
Shawanoe mission there are three stations, three missionaries and five 
female assistants, three native assistants, and four churches, with about 
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140 members, including twenty-three baptized the last year. The 
Cherokee mission has five stations and five out-stations, under the care 
of three missionaries and three female assistants, and five native preach- 
ers, with five churches and about 1,100 members, of whom 122 were 
baptized the last year. ‘The school at Cherokee numbers forty-one. 
In the printing department, 587,700 pages were printed the last year, 
chiefly of portions of the Cherokee New Testament. The receipts of 
the treasury for the year ending March 31, 1848, from all sources, 
were $98,576 36; and the expenditures, $94,184 53. Of the re- 
ceipts, $5,750 were grants from the American and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety ; $1,400 from the American Tract Society ; and $4,000 from 
the U. S. Government. Agencies have heen prosecuted in the various 
sections of the home field, amounting in the aggregate to the services 
of eight individuals throughout the year. The circulation of the 
Magazine the past year has been 4,300 copies ; and of the Macedonian, 
including the Western edition, 21,000. 

American Baptist Home Missionary Society.—The annual meeting 
was held in New York, May 11th, 1848. The total amount of receipts 
for the year ending April 1, 1848, is $ 26,136 57, of which $20,088 73 
were in direct contributions, being $2,340 01 more than last year. 
The total amount disbursed for the same period is $21,347 90. The 
number of agents and missionaries employed during the year was 156, 
being fifteen more than last year. The whole number of States and 
Territories occupied, including Canada, was twenty. The missiona- 
ries have occupied statedly 558 stations and out-stations, and the ag- 
gregate amount of time bestowed by them is equal to that of one man 
for 1044 years. They report the baptism of 694 persons, and the or- 
ganization of thirty-five churches. ‘Twelve houses of worship have 
been completed, and thirty-eight commenced by the churches under 
their care ; and four churches, heretofore aided, require that aid no 
longer. ‘Those churches have also contributed to the usual objects of 
Christian benevolence $2,262 72, being $745 more than last year; 
beside nearly $14,000 for the support of the gospel among themselves, 
and many thousands for the building of houses of worship for their 
own accommodation. Since the formation of the Society, 1,294 minis- 
ters of the gospel have been aided ; who have jointly performed 1,057 
years of labor, baptized 16,600 persons, organized 628 churches and 
ordained 285 ministers. 

The American Baptist Publication Society held its annual meeting at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 26, 1848. Several new works were issued 
during the last year, and new editions of books previously published. 
About 60,000 volumes were circulated, and 50,000 tracts printed ; also 
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8,000 copies of the Baptist Almanac. Fourteen hundred stereotype 
plates were added. The Society has eighteen colporteurs, laboring in 
ten states; three are Germans. Twelve ministers and ten Sunday 
schools have been aided with libraries. One hundred dollars were re- 
mitted to Rev. J. G. Oncken, for Hungary; and grants of books and 
tracts were made for Oregon, West Indies, Africa, France, Assam 
and China. Twenty-nine new life members have been added. The 
Building Fund amounts to $1,659, the interest of which defrays the 
rent in part. The stock of books, tracts, and printed sheets, deduct- 
ing one third the retail price is worth $7,394 60. The stereotype 
plates, etc., are worth $8,675 64. Total, $16,070. The library is 
steadily increasing. 

American and Foreign Bible Society.—The annual meeting was held 
in New York, May 12, 1848. The Society, after a long struggle, is 
now duly incorporated. The receipts into the treasury last year were 
$ 31,521 14; expenditures $34,421 92. The publications of the year at 
home amount to 17,018 Bibles, and 33,877 Testaments. Total, 50,895. 
The whole number hitherto published by the Society, at the Depository, 
is 262,734. The issues of the year have been 14,157 Bibles and 29,662 
Testaments. Total, 43,819. The whole number of volumes of sacred 
Scripture, published at the expense of the Society in foreign lands, 
previously to May Ist, 1846, is 300,000. The number published at 
the Depository, is 262,734. Total of Scriptures published at the ex- 
pense of the American and Foreign Bible Society, 562,734. The So- 
ciety is stereotyping in Germany a portable German Testament, and is 
adding to its stock of stereotype plates at the Depository, a set for a 
nonpareil 12mo. Bible, and another for a duodecimo Reference Bible. 
It has Bibles and Testaments on hand, of every variety needed by aux- 
iliaries. The French Testament is nearly printed ; the Italian is un- 
dergoing preparation for the press. The Society maintains six col- 
porteurs in Germany, exclusively engaged in Scripture distribution. 
Rev. J. G. Oncken, under whose direction they act, writes :—** Five 
thousand and forty copies of the word of God left the depot during the 
past year, and have been distributed in most parts of Germany, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Elsace, Denmark, and Poland, Jews and Gentiles, 
Protestants, and Roman Catholics.”’ 





QUARTERLY LIST. 
Ivory CLARKE, Missionary to Africa, 
DEATHS. at Sea, April 24. 
Natwan Ames, Jamaica, Vt., March) Isaac Denton, Clinton Co., Ky., Jan. 
29, aged 63. | 22, aged 80. 
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Joun C. Gorpon, 
April 20, aged 68. 
Tuomas A. LeGrand, Appomattox Co., | 
Va., Feb. 14, aged 54. 

Wituiam Harris, East Schodack, 
Rens. Co., N.Y., March Il, aged 48. 

JosEPH IsLANDS, North Fork, Creek 
Nation, March 8. 

ABRAM "JACKSON, Mass., 
April 10, aged 70. 

ROBERT Low, East Livermore, Me., 
Jan. 10, aged 88. 

Josuua MiLvett, Wayne, Me., March | 
10, aged 45. 

WittiaM Parkinson, New York, 
N. Y., March 10, aged 74. 

M. J. Post, Fairfield, lowa. 

Gronce N, Ror, Middlebury, Wyo. 
Co., N. ¥s, April 18, aged 31. 

Jepepian W. SARGENT, New Eng- | 
land Village, Grafton, Mass. , May 23. 

GrorGeE Stacey, Jefferson Co., IlL., 
March 12, aged 43. 

ARZA STONE, Evans, Erie Co., N. Y., 
Novy. 8, aged 47. 

ISRAEL WoopwortTH, Caton, Steub. | 
Co., N. Y., Feb. 5, aged 47. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Oriver E. Ayers, Boston, 
colored chh., May 26. 

R. W. Buckner, Liberty, Caroline Co., 
Va., April 17. 

Joun J. Carey, Mansfield, N. J., 
Feb. 18. 

Lyman Cuase, Freeport, Me., March 
29. 

P. E. Cotuins, Selma, Ala., Jan. 16. 

CHARLES Cross, Palestine Grove, 
Lee Co., Ill., April 5. 

M. C. Curry, Big Creek, Ala., Jan. 9. 


Culpepper, Va., | 


Hinsdale, 





Mass., 
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S. A. Davipson, Nashville, Tenn., 
March 19. 

M. R. Fory, Newbern, N. C., Jan. 30. 

Grimes, Boston, Mass., 
April 24. 

H. Haynes, Preston Hollow, Alb. Co., | 
N. Y¥.; May 9. i. 

‘ LONGANACRE, Arbor, Halifax Co., 
Va., Jan. 11. 

J. W. Otney, Aurora, N. Y., March 26. 

A. S. Patton, Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 2. | 

— PretTes, Harlaem, N. Y., March 
16. 

GrorGeE PLumer, Beaver, Pa., March 
15. 

Epwarp W. Pray, Mount Clemens, 
Mich., Feb. }. 

Wititiam Putnam, Batavia, N. Y., 
March 2, 





[June, 1848. 


Witi1am H. Rogpertson, Hebron, 
Ala. 


| R. SHiRueY, Ten Mile Creek, Hamil- 


ton Co., Ill., March 4. 

J. Hyatr SmiTH, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
April 26. 

J. B. TomBes, Richmond, Va., May 12. 

Henry S. P. Warren, New Haven, 
Vt., March 23. 

N. Mitton Woop, Bloomfield, Me., 
May 10. 


CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 
| Sadlick, Monroe Co., Ky., Oct. 


| East Highland, Mich., Jan. 19. 


Mount Vernon, Mich., Jan. 29. 


| Springnort, Mieh., Jan. 


Troy Centre, Ind., Jan. 
Benton, Ind. 

| Woodruff, Brazos, Texas. 

| Nanwceket, Mass. (colored). 


‘ Lansing, Mich., Feb. 5 


| Westport, Oldham Co., Ky., Feb. 14. 


’| Four Mile Prairie, Perry Co., Iil., 


Feb. 19. 

Port Washington, Wis., Feb. 19. 

Blackwoodtown, N. J., Feb. 23. 

Lumberport, Harrison Co., Va, Feb. 

New apsngee, Perry Co., O., 
March 4. 

Humphreysville, Con., March 15. 

rec “wa tg Lafayette Co., 
March 18. 

Shady Grove, Henderson Co., Ky., 
March 25. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Berean chh., March 26. 

Lee, Me., March. 

Utica, N. Y.,2d Welsh chh., April 4. 

Emerald Grove, Rock Co., Wis.,. 
April 5. 

Cleveland, O., 2d chh., April 12. 

Boston, Mass., 12th chh., (colored,) 
April 24. 


Wis., 


| Winchendon, Mass., April 27. 
| Boston, Mass., 


2d colored chh., May 26. 
Wilkinson, Fact.,) Con. 


May 30. 


(Pomfret 


DEDICATIONS. 


Adams, N. Y., Jan. 12. 


Beloit, Wis., Feb. 17. 


Sag Harbor, L. I., N. ¥., Feb. 29. 
Haverstraw, N. Y., March 22. 

East Stoughton, Mass., March 29. 
Cincinnati, O., Ist chh., March. 
Meriden, Con., April 21. 

Roxbury, Mass., 3d chh., May 4. 
Rockdale, Md., May 7. 

Frewsburg, Chaut. Co., N. Y., May 24, 
Wilkinson (Pomfret F act. ), Con., May 





